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PREFACE. 


The  translation  which  is  now  presented  to 
the  public  comprises  nine  only  of  the  twenty* 
seven  books  of  Botta's  History  of  Italy  in  our 
own  times.  The  original  work  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  portions ;  the  first  beginning  at  the 
period  of  the  beneficent  reign  of  Leopold,  in 
Tuscany,  to  which  the  historian  so  often  and  so 
fondly  reverts ;  and  ending  in  the  last  days  of 
the  corrupt  and  feeble  Directory  of  France. 
The  second  portion,  which  contains  the  history 
of  Italy  during  the  consulate  and  empire  of 
Napoleon,  from  1799  to  1814,  is  here  chosen, 
partly  because  it  consists  of  but  little  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  work;  the  taste  of  the 
day  being  decidedly  against  voluminous  reading  ; 
many  entering  with  pleasure  on  the  contents  of 
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two  volumes  who  would  turn  with  disgust  from 
eight ;  and  partly  because  the  extraordinary 
character  of  "  the  man  of  destiny "  is  no  where 
more  fully  developed,  nor  his  actions  more 
impartially  related.  In  the  pages  of  the  modern 
Guicciardini  facts  are  related  with  scrupulous 
fidelity ;  but  the  bias  of  his  mind  is  sometimes 
perceptible  in  the  motives  he  attributes  to  the 
actors  in  his  great  tragedy;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  whatever  good  he  may  occasionally  describe 
as  the  result  of  the  actions  of  Napoleon,  he  never 
on  any  occasion  traces  their  source  to  an  impulse 
of  virtue  or  generosity.  It  is  also  remarkable  on 
the  other  hand,  that  his  eloquent  encomiums  of 
the  mighty  genius  of  Napoleon  are  rarely  given 
in  the  person  of  the  author,  but  are  attributed  to 
the  public  at  large.  These,  however,  are  swelled 
to  a  pitch  of  extravagance  that  seems  like 
hyperbole  to  those  who  have  lived  out  of  the 
immediate  scene,  where  every  mind  was  subdued 
by  the  force  of  his  genius,  or  intimidated  by  u 
superstitious  dread  of  his  fortune. 
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TTie  writer  seems  panic-struck  when  brought 
back  by  his  historical  labours  to  live  over  again, 
in  thought,  those  days  when  "  the  fatal  Napoleon^ 
was  ^^the  umpire  of  fortarier     Perhaps,  in  the 
present  state  of  continental   Europe,  he  dared 
not  pledge  his    own    opinions;    for   the   vivid 
picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  powers  of  his  won- 
derful theme;   and,   unwilling  as   an  orator  to 
forego  the  awe-inspiring  effect    it  produces,  he 
has  adopted  this  mode  of  conveying  it  to  posterity. 
An  Italian  mind  could,  perhaps,  best  comprehend 
and  depict  the  irregular  character  of  Napoleon, 
where  the  extremes  of  sublimity  and  meanness 
not  unfrequently   meet;    for   his   transports   of 
rage,  his  fond  attachments,  his  imperious  pride, 
his  soft  and  kindly  manner,  his  craft,  his  con- 
temptuous sarcasm,  his  subtle  flattery,  his  fixed- 
ness of  purpose,  and  continual  change  of  plan, 
— ^breaking,  like  the  Epicurean,  as  he  ascended, 
every  step  of  the  ladder  by  which  he  mounted 
to  a  dizzing  height  over  the  dark  and  troubled 
abyss  of  anarchy  and  revolution,  are  all  to  be 
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found  in  the  character  of  the  country  from  which 
he  derived  his  origin.  Napoleon  was  but  in 
fact  on  a  gigantic  scale,  one  of  the  Condottieri  of 
earlier  Italy ;  leading  on  by  his  personal  influence 
bands  gathered  from  all  nations,  rushing  on 
without  magazines  and  without  pay;  rapid 
victories  cementing  their  allegiance ;  hope  their 
support,  and  success  their  guerdon.  In  Italy 
were  his  earliest  laurels  won  ;  in  Italy  he  gained 
the  sceptre  over  his  fellow  men ;  and  whilst  his 
own  entrance  into  that  gifted  land,  whose  destiny 
it  has  been,  in  every  age,  to  sway  or  to  delight 
the  world,  resembles  a  tale  of  romance,  the 
road  he  has  made  for  others  to  traverse  into 
Italy  is  one  of  his  most  enduring  boasts. 

The  broad  facts  of  this  unequalled  period  of 
excitement  and  of  reverses  we  know  and  we 
deplore:  the  banished  men  who  crowd  the 
shores,  yet  cannot  weary  the  generosity,  of 
Britain,  are  here  to  take  up  the  tale  of  frustrated 
hopes  and  defeated  rights.  In  reading  coolly 
the  detail  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  reared. 
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of  the  wrongs  by  which  their  country  bled,  and 
of  the  opinions  which  moderate  men  are  obliged 
to  form  from  the  facts  which  history  has  to 
recount,  we  shall  see  the  human  mind  displayed 
in  all  its  varieties. 

Botta,  like  too  many  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  the  most   virtuous   of  his    countrymen,    is 
virtually  an  exile,  residing  at   Paris;  and,   like 
too   many   of  the  still  noble   and   once  affluent 
princes  of  the  land  which  has  ever  been  considered 
the  boast  of  nature,  is  said  to  be  indebted  to  the 
generosity  of  his  friends  for  such  comforts  as  an 
Italian  can  enjoy  out  of  his  own  idolized  Italy ; 
where   luxuries,   such   as   wealth   cannot  create 
elsewhere,   are   the    inheritance    of  all ;    where 
the  wonders  of  art  are  the  delight  of  every  eye  ; 
the  perfection  of  music  is  poured  forth  on  every 
ear,  and  where   many  who  live  but  to  breathe 
the  air  of  its  balmy  clime,  find  its  tranquilizing 
influence  a  substitute  for  happiness,  or    a  neu- 
tralizer  of  care. 

Our  Italian   historian  was  busily  engaged  in 
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the  scenes  he  describes  during  the  whole  of  the 
momentous   period  of  which  his  history  treats. 

He  was  born  in  1766,  in  the  town  of  San 
Giorgio,  in  Piedmont,  and  took  his  degrees  as  a 
physician  at  the  University  of  Turin.  In  1792 
he  was  arrested  as  an  advocate  of  republican 
principles;  but  as  nothing  serious  was  proved 
against  him,  he  was  liberated  after  a  short  impri- 
sonment. In  1794  he  took  refuge  in  the  Cisalpine 
territory,  as  the  French  conquerors  then  termed 
Lombardy,  and  was  thence  sent  with  the  French 
forces  in  his  medical  capacity  to  Corfu.  He 
returned  to  Italy  with  the  Italian  army  in  1 796, 
and  on  the  forced  abdication  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  1798  was  appointed  by  Joubert  a 
member  of  the  provisional  government.  His 
enemies,  on  the  authority  of  the  Moniteur  of 
the  8th  of  March,  1799>  accuse  him  of  having 
being  one  of  the  three  commissioners  (Bossi  and 
Colla  were  his  alleged  coadjutors)  who  proposed 
the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France,  but  of  this 
he  says  nothing  in  his  history,   and  indirectly 
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apologizes  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors 
of  his  political  conduct.  Thus,  if  any  members 
of  the  provisional  government  were  influenced  by 
ambition,  they  were  not  long  in  discovering  the 
bitterness  of  serving  under  foreign  masters.  For 
in  a  short  time,  not  by  their  own  misconduct,  but 
from  the  miserable  circumstances  of  the  period, 
they  lost  at  once  the  confidence  of  their  own 
countrymen,  and  the  friendship  of  the  stranger. 
Fatal  times  !  in  which  ancient  governments  were 
destroyed  from  mad  rage,  and  the  honoured  name 

of  the  worthy  was  vilified  in  order  to  reduce  all 
men  to  the  same  level.  This  provisional  govern- 
ment,  however,  lasted  but  a  few  months,  and  on 
the  return  of  Suwarrow  in  1799,  Botta  was 
obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  France.  When  the 
battle  of  Marengo  had  restored  the  French  domi- 
nion in  Italy,  Botta,  with  Carlo  Bossi,  an  advo- 
cate, and  Carlo  Giulio,  likewise  a  physician,  was 
appointed  to  govern  Piedmont,  under  the  name 
of  an  executive  commission.  This  triumvirate, 
having  all  unfortunately  the  same  christian  name 
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of  the  deposed  king,  were  held  up  to  ridicule 
under  the  familiar  appellation  of  "  /  tre  Carli^' 
some  malicious  wit  having  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  epigram  : 

"  Le  Piedmont  venait  des  Lanncs, 
i  Lonque  Charles  etait  aon  rai ; 

{  Quels  pleurs  et  quels  alarmes, 

•  A  present  qu'il  en  a  trois/* 


\ 


% 
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Ranza,  the  Cobbett  of  Italy,  attacked  them 
unceasingly  in  prose ;  and  Calvo,  the  Fon- 
taine  of  the  Piedmontese  dialect,  wrote  a  bitter 
satire  against  them,  in  revenge  for  a  few 
days'  imprisonment,  taking  for  his  motto 
!  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  ;  and  from  the  reiterated 

complaints   he   makes    of    the   impossibility    of 

governing  Piedmont    at    this  time,  perhaps  the 

historical  physician  was  but  too  well  convinced  of 

'  the  picture  of  the  epigraph,  and  was  not  sorry  to  be 

>  relieved  from  his  responsibility,  when  in  1802  the 

second  provisional  government  of  wbich  he  had 
been  a  member  was  set  aside  by  the  annexation 
of  Piedmont  to  France.     Bossi  and  Giulio  were 
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made  prefects;  Botta  was  appointed  a  member' 
of  the  new  legislative  cowicil,  as  representative 
tor  the  department  of  the  Dora,  and  in  1808 
became  its  vice-president.  However,  as,  like  other 
representatives  and  legislators  under  Napoleon, 
his  office  was  a  mere  sinecure,  he  employed  his 
leisure  in  writing  his  history  of  the  American  war, 
published  in  1810,  which  all  parties  of  his  coun* 
trymen  unite  in  admiring,  and  which  the  Ameri- 
cans cite  as  the  best  account  that  has  yet 
appeared  of  that  contest.  During  this  period  he 
received  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

In  1814  Botta,  taking  advantage  of  his  privi- 
lege as  a  French  citizen,  again  retired  to  France, 
where  he  obtained  an  employment  under  Louis 
the  Eighteenth.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  neign 
of  the  hundred  days  did  not  pass  over  without 
bestowing  on  him  further  promotion,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, on  the  return  of  the  King  of  France  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office.  He  has,  notwith- 
standing, been  permitted  to  reside  at  Paris,  where 
he  composed  and  published  his  recent  works,  an^ 

VOL.  I.  b 
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is  now  engaged  in  writing  the  History  of  Italy 
finom  tiie  time  of  Guiceiardini  to  the  period 
trhen  the  beantiftil  work  he  has  completed 
ccnmnences. 

There  are  few  works  whose  sustained  prolixity 

suggests  more  comprehensive  and  intricate  views 

of  tiie  march  of  events  than  this  of  Botta :  he 

seems  to  have  written  with  the  skill  of  an  epic 

pbet  the  rapid  varieties  of  subject  which  history 

unfolds.     He  loves  to  mingle  the  minutiae  of  the 

midnight  fi^y,  the  brilliancy  of  the  fSte,  the 

horrors  of  the  Lazar  house,  with  the  complex 

detlul  of  state  policy:  the  attention  is  almost 

wiearied  with  expanded  views  and  local   rega- 

lations,  when  some  trifling  affpeal  to  universal 

nature,  some  identifying  touch,  comes  suddenly 

befarstts.     Th«  sugar  phmis  of  famishing  Genoa, 

the  hymn  of  the  Tjrrolese,  the  opera  of  Valetta, 

the  sarcastic  turn   o(  his  own  thought,  break 

into  hw  subject  like  simshine   on    the    scene, 

and  reanimate  the  picture :  he  is  a  deep  master 

of  irony,  which  is  often  suggested  rather  than 
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expressed ;  and  his  corert  smile  is  kseenly  feH 
under  some  unassuming  pfairase  or  short  expressive 
comment.  He  is  of  diat  race  of  men^  of  warm  and 
vivid  fancies,  with  whom  a  slirug  is  of  more 
eloquence  than  the  haraague  of  other  lands; 
a  gesture,  or  an  intonation,  the  quintessence 
of  passion,  and  the  revealing  of  thought.  AH  is 
rapid,  keen,  sententious  when  opinion  or  senti* 
ment  is  in  question ;  while  all  is  laboured  into 
distinctness  where  facts  are  to  be  related^ 
People  more  used  to  affairs  would  not  need  sncb 
long  explanations ;  but  it  is  written  by  a  native 
of  the  land  of  idleness  and  of  thought,  where 
to  understand  things  is  difficult,  but  to  catch  the 
most  hidden  turns  of  mind  is  the  habit  of  every 
hour. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  for  the  tranck 
lation.  As  the  work  is  chiefly  valuable  as  the 
record  of  the  opinions  of  the  moderate  men  of 
continental  Europe  as  corrected  by  experience, 
scrupulous  fidelity  has  chiefly  been  aimed  at  by 
the  translator,  who  on  aU  occasions  has  ende»- 
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Toured  to  render  the  exact  shade  of  praise  or 
censure,  and  the  epithets  of  the  original  simply. 

If  this  fidelity  could  compass  the  tragic  effect, 

the  pathos,  the  terse  sarcasm  of  the  original, 

there  would  be  little  more  to  desire ;  but  to  cope 

at  once  with  the  style  of  Botta,  and  the  flexible 

and  glowing  language  of  Italy,  is  no  easy  task. 

Should,  however,  the  public  favour  the  present 

attempt,  the  translator  may  probably  be  induced 

to  offer  at,  a  future  period,  the  previous  books 

to  its  approbation. 
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State  of  France  after  the  loss  of  Italy. — General  discontent^ 
and  complaints  of  the  people  against  the  government.-— 
Universal  desire  for  the  return  of  fiuonaparte.— His  arrival 
from  Egypt. — Puts  an  end  to  the  Directory. — Assumes  the 
supreme  authority  under  the  title  of  First  Consul. — Turns 
his  thoughts  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.— Effects  a  recondlia* 
lion  with  the  Emperor  Paul>  but  cannot  procure  peace  with 
Austria  or  England. — His  vast  designs. — Siege  of  Genoa. — 
Brave  defence  of  Massena. — That  city  surrendered  to  the 
Austrians. 


In  the  present  century,  an  age  of  violence,  of 
ambition,  and  of  pride,  Europe  has  been  doomed 
to  pass  through  the  two  worst  extremes  that  can 
afflict  the  human  race,  with  the  ultimate  result  of 
being  left  incapable  of  enjoying  mild  and  liberal 
institutions.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
Fench  Revolution  to  the  period  of  the  Egyptian 
campaign^  it  had  been  convulsed  by  an  unbridled 
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license  assuming  the  name  of  liberty,  which  it 
was  then  fated  to  exchange  for  an  oppressive 
despotism,  under  the  title  of  an  imperial  govern- 
ment. The  situation  of  the  French  Directory  in 
the  year  1799  was  one  of  extreme  diffinilty. 
France  was  disturbed  by  the  fermentation  of 
various  parties,  all  inimical  to  the  existing  go- 
vernment :  the  French  nation,  naturally  impa- 
tient under  a  reverse  of  fortune,  was  at  this  time 
rendered  still  more  impatient  by  the  memory  of 
former  victories;  and,  to  sooth  their  own  self- 
love,  the  people  imputed  the  blame  of  their  recent 
defeats  to  the  errors  of  their  rulers.  Complaints 
of  their  conduct  were  heard  on  every  side,  and 
the  best  that  was  said  for  them  was,  that  they 
knew  not  how  to  govern  ;  for  some  accused  them 
of  treadiery,  and  others,  of  having  divided  the 
booty  with  those  by  whose  robberies  the  soldiery 
had  been  reduced  to  such  penury  that  victory 
was  rendered  impossible.  That  enthusiasm  which 
had  at  first  been  felt  for  the  three  new  directors 
had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  last  defeats. 
In  the  legislative  council  there  reigned,  as  usual, 
the  perverse  ambition  of  embarrassing  the  govern- 
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ment,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  Directorial  seats, 
and  from  this  motive  its  members  thwarted  the 
DirectOTy  in  every  measure  alike,  whether  good  or 
bad;  and  thus  there  was  no  longer  any  means 
or  possibility  of  governing.  The  new  conscripts 
would  not  march;  the  veteran  soldiers  deserted  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  their  pay;  the  taxes 
could  not  be  collected;  every  nerve  was  wanting. 
CSvil  war  lacerated  the  western  provinces;  party 
spirit  divided  the  southern :  in  politics  some  ad- 
vocated extreme  opinions,  others  embraced  the 
more  moderate ;  many  who  well  knew  whither 
these  wishes  tended,  and  more  yet  who  knew  not 
what  they  looked  for,  further  than  change,  desired 
an  alteration  in  the  government.  And  this  alter* 
ation  was  inevitable,  for  no  government  in  France 
can  resist  the  effect  of  military  reverses,  if  at  the 
same  time  the  press  be  free,  and  discussion  un- 
restrained. The  military  faction,  who  ill  brooked 
to  see  the  nation  ruled  by  the  civil  robe,  and  whom 
none  but  a  martial  government  could  please,  looked 
around  to  see  if  any  banner  inviting  to  change 
was  unfolded  to  the  restless  air,  round  which  they 
might  rally  as  a  common  centre,  proposing  to 
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subdue,  first  the  government  by  the  name  of 
liberty,  and  then  the  people  by  the  name  of  glory. 
These  things  were  clearly  perceived  by  the  pru- 
dent, the  enemies  of  license ;  nor  were  they  less 
clearly  seen  by  the  factious,  the  friends  of  ty- 
ranny; and  both  hoped  to  turn  them  to  their  own 
designs. . 

In  this  conjuncture,  the  name  of  Buonaparte, 
so  glorious  to  France — so  fearful  to  her  enemies, 
arose  to  the  minds  of  all.  He  alone,  said  they,  can. 
restore  health  to  the  afflicted  state,  or  bring  its 
tempest-driven  fortunes  into  safe  harbour.  He 
alone  can  give  fresh  verdure  to  the  drooping  lau- 
rels of  the  desolated  republic ;  and  his  arm  alone 
can  regain  the  much-coveted  provinces  of  unhappy 
Italy.  Treachery,  or  incapacity,  has  sullied  the 
name  of  France  by  unnumbered  defeats ;  and 
already  Europe,  so  often  vanquished,  threatens  to 
attack  even  the  proper  soil  of  her  victors.  He 
alone,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  ever  equal  to  him- 
self, has  chained  victory  to  the  republican  banners 
on  distant  and  barbarous  shores.  The  fame  of 
his  triumphs  in  Egypt  afibrds  some  consolation 
for  the  disastiers  in  Europe.     It  is  now  to  be  seen 
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how  much  one  man  may  be  able  to  effect  for  the 
safety  of  the  state^  attacked  by  such  overpowering 
force;    and  smce  Joubert  is  dead,  and  Moreau 
and  Massena  are  unequal  to  the  task,  why  should 
we  not  call  to  the  aid  of  the  sinking  country 
Buonaparte,  the  matchless?    In  others  there  is 
courage— in  others  talent ;    but  the  mind  which 
subjugates    fortune,    the    commanding    intellect 
which  binds  every  will  to  one  noble  and  exalted 
end,  dwells  only  in  Buonaparte :  he  only  can  mo- 
derate and  restrain  discordant  opinions,  and  bane- 
ful suspicions*    Let  us  prove,  therefore,  how  much 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  mind  thus  powerful,  and 
by  fortune  thus  constant: — with  the  conqueror 
of  Italy  the  republic  prospered ;  deprived  of  him, 
she  has  fallen;   with  the  hero  of  Italy  and  of 
Egypt  she  shall  rise  anew.     In  this  manner  there 
arose  in  France  an  intense  desire  for  the  presence 
of  the  unconquered  captain.     The  lovers  of  mili- 
tary glory  turned  to  him,  as  capable  of  restoring 
itb  lustre :  those  corrupted  by  the  appetite  of  com- 
mand and  of   plunder,  because  they  hoped  to 
regain,  through  him,  the  opportunities  of  oppres- 
sion and  peculation :  the  enemies  of  licentiousness 
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desired  him,  because  they  knew  he  was  Qdv^:^  to 
it  hiiAself»  and  was  strong  enough  to  restrain  it ; 
the  enemies  of  civil  war  believed  that  he  oould 
quell  that  evil ;  the  ardent  republicans  doubted 
not  that  be  would  set  aside  the  Directory ;  the 
moderate  republicans  believed  that  he  would  esta- 
blish a  regulated  freedom ;  the  learned^  and  n^n 
of  letters,  hoped  for  his  patronage ;  the  philoso- 
]ihera  favoured  him,  because  they  knew  he  thought 
freely  on  religious  subjects^  and  believed  him  a 
firiend  to  civil  liberty ;  the  secret  partisans  of 
loyalty,  because  he  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  (at  least  so  it  was  reported,  and  even  some 
overtures  had  been  made  to  that  e^ect)  that  he 
would  consent  to  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
to  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  authority  in 
France.  Every  one^  therefore,  expected  to  find  a 
saviour  in  him— <every  one  desired  his  return,  to 
redeem  their  afflicted  country.  This  afiection  to* 
wards  him  had  arisen,  partly  from  the  defeats 
that  had  been  sustained,  partly  from  the  splen^ 
dour  of  his  own  victories,  partly  from  the  artifices 
he  and  his  partisans  had  practised  so  dexterously, 
that  every,  man  believed  that  his  own  peculiar 
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objeetg  were  exactly  those  which  Buonaparte 
would  labour  to  effect.  So  great  is  the  efficacy  of 
ambiguous  language  in  dvil  discords,  because  the 
differing  factions  have  no  communication  with 
eadi  othear ;  or,  if  they  have,  they  yield  no  faith 
to  the  representations  of  their  political  opponents ; 
and  he  who  stands  above  them  all  may  flatter 
them — may  wind  them  about,  and  delude  them  at 
wilL  If,  among  madmen,  the  cautious  can  do  so 
much,  how  much  more  may  not  the  artful  inaii 
effect,  whose  caution  has  double  force  ?  and  Buona« 
parte  was,  to  a  supreme  degree,  astute.  In  fine,  the 
material  of  power  was  well  prepared,  and  waited 
but  to  receive  from  his  hand  whatever  form  he 
should  be  pleased  to  impress  it  with.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  intelligence  of  the  first  disasters  in 
Italy  had  been  received,  there  had  arisen  amongst 
the  lovers  of  change  the  idea  of  bringing  back 
Buonaparte  from  Egypt,  which  gained  fresh 
strength,  and  instant  means  were  sought  for  its 
execution,  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  Joubert  at 
the  battle  of  Novi.  In  this  design,  the  director 
Sieyes  concurred,  because  his  penetrating  judg-^ 
ment  enabled  him   to  perceive  that  the    state 
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could  no  longer  hold  together  under  the  present 
form  of  government:  Barras,  also  a  director, 
favoured  it,  partly  from  ancient  friendship  for 
Buonaparte,  partly  from  the  hope  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons.  All  the  surviving  generals 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  except  Massena,  who  was 
never  well  inclined  towards  Buonaparte;  and, 
lastly,  his  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Lucien,  who 
were  aspiring  to  power,  sought  equally  to  effect 
it*  The  conduct  of  Lucien  Buonaparte  was  well 
adapted  to  promote  the  desired  end :  to  his  friends 
he  represented  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  live 
under  the  present  government,  another  should  be 
formed ;  to  the  public  he  depicted  in  lively 
colours,  first  the  glories,  and  then  the  disasters  of 
the  Italian  campaigns ;  and  bewailed  the  fate  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic  oppressed  by  the  tyranny 
of  Trouve  and  Rivaud.  He  eulogised  and  patro^ 
nised  Italy ;  and  he  preached  the  restoration  of  the 
liberty  of  France,  trampled  down,  as  he  said,  by 
an  absolute  and  oppressive  Directory.  Thus 
alluring  men's  minds,  he  gained  to  himself,  and  to 
the  name  of  his  brother,  the  zealous  friends  of  the 
liberty  and  glory  of  France ;  those  desirous  of 
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Italian  liberty,  and  those  likewise  who  coveted 
Italian  spoils. 

A  Greek  vessel  was  therefore  employed  to  bear 
the  common  desires  to  the  Egyptian  shores  in  the 
summer  of  the  present  year.  The  intelligence  it 
conveyed  was  grateful  and  opportune. 

The  prompt  and  vast  mind  of  Buonaparte,  his 
great  political  skill,  and  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  human  race,  made  him  quite  aware  how 
full   was  the  tide  of  fortune   which  flowed  td 
meet  him,  and  how  propitious  the  opportunity  of 
realising  his  immeasurable  hopes.     The  occasion 
also  appeared   favourable   to  withdraw  himself 
from  Egypt,  where  affairs  were  beginning  to 
take  an  unfavourable  turn.  He  eagerly,  therefore, 
set  forward,  to  meet  his  new  and  extraordinary 
destiny.     Weighing  anchor  from  the  Egyptian 
shore,  he  brought  with  him  his  most  faithful 
companions  in  arms,  whose  swords  he  needed  ; 
and  the  most  celebrated  amongst  the  learned  and 
literary,  intending  to  avail  himself  oi  the  power- 
ful aid  of  the   authority  of  their    voices    and 
their  writings.     He  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Fre- 
jus ;  and,  disregarding  the  quarantine  regulations. 
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because  he  wished  rapidly  to  follow  up  the  report 
of  his  landing,  as  suddenly  left  it,  and  quickly 
reached  the  ever  fickle  capital  which  eagerly 
expected  him.  I  will  not  stop  to  relate  the 
rejoicings  that  took  place  throughout  France 
when  the  news  was  spread  abroad  of  his  return. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  people  flocked  round 
him  on  every  side  as  a  conqueror,  a  saviour,  a 
redeemer; — already,  France  was  his,  though  he 
was  but  a  private  individual,  and  a  general  with- 
out an  army.  Lyons  above  all  was  dizzy  with 
unwonted  joy ;  for  that  city  was  yet  stained  with 
gore  from  the  domination  of  the  murderous  jaco- 
bins so  lately  extinct,  and  indignant  under  the 
martial  law  which  still  afflicted  it.  Buonaparte, 
aa  he  passed  through,  spoke  of  peace,  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  of  civil  wounds  to  be  healed 
by  a  mild  and  just  government.  The  satisfied 
Lyonese  felt  their  hopes  revive,  and  loved  him.-^ 
At  Paris,  every  opinion,  every  affection  turned 
to  him.  To  all  he  gave  good  words ;  but,  in  fine, 
he  inclined  to  the  side  of  moderation,  knowing  that 
such  was  the  general  desire.  Men  of  letters  espe- 
cially, whether  poets  or  not  poets,  strove  to  gain 
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hia  £Etvour  in  ererjr  manner  that  was  most  adula- 
tory, and  with  measureless  praise  exalted  his 
name  to  the  skies.  The  infection  of  flattery  was 
widely  diffused  ;  aU  France  resounded  with  eneo- 
nuums ;  liberty  had  already  perished,  ere  hrought 
to  the  birth. 

Buonaparte  drove  out  the  legislative  council 
at  the  point  of  the  b^anet»  and  dismissed  the 
Directcuy.  The  soldiers  paid  by  the  government 
tamed  against  it  He  was  at  first  not  without 
some  fear  himself,  but  soon  found  means  to  int^ 
midate  others:  at  this  time  he  termed  those 
lunaticSp  who  could  believe  that  monarchy  could 
prevail  over  repuUicanism  in  Europe ;  and  yet 
he  afterwards  suppressed  all  the  republics,  and 
every  where  established  royalty.  Europe  knows 
the  result  of  the  9th  of  NovCTtiber,  which  might 
have  produced  a  system  of  regulated  freedom, 
and  which  brought  forth  a  severe,  over-strained, 
despotic,  and  military  government  Sieyes  soon 
found  that  he  had  got  a  master,  not  an  associate; 
Barras,  that  he  had  obtained  not  a  colleague, 
but  a  man  who  wished  to  place  him  at  a 
distance  from  himself,  not  a  Itv^vA  who  acknow* 
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ledged  in  him  a  benefactor— one,  in  fine,  in  whom 
•  the  desire  of  absolute  power  ^  overcame  gratitude 
and  friendship. 

Napoleon's  trilustral  series  of  artifices  now  com- 
menced. Fearing  that  the  French  would  hardly 
tolerate  the  great  change  he  meditated,  and  per- 
ceiving that  an  extraordinary  foundation  must  be 
laid,  on  which  to  sustain  his  immense  cupidity,  he 
prepared  with  infinite  dexterity  the  most  powerful 
allurements.  Marvellous  was  his  skill  in  winning 
victory  in  the  field ;  but  much  more  marvellous 
his  art  in  seducing  the  minds  of  men.  He 
drew  them  to  a  heavy  yoke,  but  he  alone  knew 
what  were  his  ends;  and,  spurred  on  by  the 
grateful  prospect  of  a  happy  futurity — ^by  flat- 
tering hopes  .  and  gratified  desires,  they  ran 
eagerly  and  impetuously  to  that  point  whither  his 
will  would  have  impelled  them ;  yet  never  did  so 

''\  smooth  a  rind  conceal  a  fruit  so  bitter.     The  ter- 

\  \ 

mination  of  civil  war  in  the  interior,  and  peace 

<{  with  foreign  nations,  were  deemed  by  him  the 
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j  j  j  necessary  foundations  of  his  power.     The  French 

^ '  were  wearied  and  exhausted  by  protracted  war- 

fare,  and  debired  peace  above  all  things,  provided 
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it  could  be  procured  without  dishonour ;  and  of 
this  they  felt  no  fear^  with  Buonaparte  as  their 
chief.     To  this  end,  therefore,  he  mainly  directed 
his  thoughts.     A  serious  impediment  to  civil  con- 
cord, he  rightly  judged,  existed  in  those  violent 
spirits  who  cannot  from  ambition  remain  at  rest* 
under  any  government,  nor  even  continue  tranquil 
when  they  are  possessed  of  authority  themselves, 
their  tyranny  first  decimating  the  people,  thexi' 
bringing  destruction  on  themselves,  and  laying  the 
very  foundations  of  the  state  in  ruin.     He  was 
aware  that  the  names  of  such  were  odious  in 
France;   and  therefore  believed  that,  to  banish 
these  authors  of  scandalous  disorders,  of  quarrels, 
and  of  blood,  would  efiectually  promote  the  resto-. 
ration  of  civil  harmony.     For  this  reason,  there- . 
fore,  without  standing  on  judicial  forms,  or  delay- 
ing to  use  against  them  the  most  severe  remedy, 
he  transported  them  to  distant  settlements  or» 
exiled  them  to  foreign  countries. 

France  being  purged  of  these  turbulent  men,  he 
next  sought  to  recal  those  who  had  embraced  the 
part  of  the  king,  or  who  at  least  had  abhorred 
the  excesses  committed  in  the  present  period  of 
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the  revolution.  But  few  were  exempted  from 
this  edict  of  clemency ;  and  those,  rather  as  a 
means  of  granting  future  favours,  than  from  any 
other  motive.  The  exiles  returned,  but  not  to 
their  own  roo& — not  to  the  possession  of  their 
confiscated  fortunes---*yet  to  see  once  more  the 
mountains,  the  streams,  the  vales  of  their  native 
land,  to  breathe  again  their  native  air ;  and  this, 
even  this,  has  in  it  something  of  felicity. 

These  measures  were  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
the  royalists  ;  and  from  them  they  augured  still 
greater  advantages  to  their  party.  Their  satis* 
fiiction  was  grateful  to  the  Consul,  who  wished  to 
obtain  absolute  power  by  the  aid  both  of  royalists 
and  republicans.  And  these  ideas  he  the  more 
wiUingly  confirmed,  knowing  that  they  were 
highly  pleasing  to  the  European  powers,  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  expectations  given  by  him,  at 
Leoben  and  Campo  Formio,  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  which  was  the  first  wish  of  the 
\\i  sovereigns,  and  particularly  of  the  Emperor  Paul. 

In  the  depth  of  his  dissimulation,  he  hoped,  by 
these  means,  to  obtain  peace  in  Europe,  and 
such  power  in  France   as   should   enable  him 
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near  him  from  interested  motives,  others  from 
virtuous  intentions  only,  believing  him  inclined 
of  his  own  free  will  to  promote  liberty,  or  hoping 
to  gain  him  over  to  her  side  by  persuasion. 
Amongst  these  latter,  I  have  pleasure  in  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Cabanis,  but  whether  the 
excellence  of  his  thoughts,  his  words,  his  writings, 
or  his  actions  was  greatest,  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine, for  certainly  in  all  these  he  wac  truly  emi- 
nent. This  array  of  the  scientific  and  the  literary 
was  a  powerful  support  to  the  Consul ;  because 
every  one  thought  that  he  to  whom  the  society 
of  those  who  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  was 
pleasing,  must  also  hold  dear  the  happiness  of 
civil  life,  and  with  it  liberty,  which  would  be  the 
perfection,  and,  as  it  were,  the  flower  of  civiliza- 
tion, if  avarice  and  ambition  did  not  corrupt  it. 

The  war  in  La  Vendee  had  from  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution  been  one  of  the  greatest  evils  it 
had  brought  forth.  The  furious  contests  of  the 
royalists  and  republicans  had  there  exterminated 
entire  communes ;  had  laid  waste  districts  that 
were  before  flourishing ;  had  occasioned  actions  to 
be  committed  which  men,  enraged  against  each 
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he  gave  a  country  to  the  banished  priests,  liberty 
to  the  incarcerated,  and  security  to  those  who 
had  sought  a  precarious  existence  in  conceahnent. 
These  things  he  did  openly,  many  others  he  pro- 
mised secretly.  All  the  priests,  even  those  who, 
with  crucifix  in  hand,  had  excited  the  Vendean 
population  against  the  republicans,  became  at- 
tached to  him,  and  promoted  his  authority.  We 
must  here  add  that,  honouring  that  Pope  when 
dead,  whom  he  bad  persecuted  when  living,  he 
celebrated  the  funeral  offices  of  Pius  the  Sixth 
with  many  august  ceremonies.  He  commanded 
his  solemn  exequies  to  be  performed  at  Valence  in 

• 

Dauphiny ;  he  called  him  just,  and  virtuous,  and 
holy;  and  affirmed,  that  force  and  bad  counsels  had 
obliged  him  to  make  war  against  France.  These 
discourses  were  wonderfully  gratifying  to  those 
who  still  retained  religious  sentiments,  and  still 
more  so  to  the  clergy.  France  already  called  him, 
not  only  a  conquering  hero  and  a  generous  re- 
former of  the  government,  but  also  the  pious 
restorer  of  its  ancient  faith.  The  pontifical 
throM  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pius 
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she  betrayed  of  keeping  to  herself  the  three  lega- 
tions,* had  excited  their  suspicions  ;  and  therefore 
they  desired  to  strengthen  themselves  against 
Austria,  hy  the  friendship  of  France.  These 
dispositions  were  artfully  fomented  by  the  Consul, 
and  facilitated  his  plans  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
Rome.  It  was  now  manifest  that,  instead  of 
combating  against  Europe  and  the  Holy  See  con- 
jointly, the  season  had  arrived  in  which  he  might 
avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  church  against 
the  temporal  powers  ;  and,  as  the  worst  evils  had 
resulted  from  the  cry  of  liberty  without  religion, 
he  resolved  to  proclaim  both  liberty  and  religion, 
until  his  power  should  take  such  firm  root,  that 
he  might  extinguish  the  one  and  move  the  other 
at  his  will : — all  things  tended  to  his  power. 

But  the  first,  and  the  universal  desire  of  ensan- 
guined France  was  peace,  and  this  desire  the 
Consul  encouraged ;  not  that  he  expected  to 
succeed  in  procuring  it  with  all  the  powers,  but 
to  offer  it  to  all  accorded  well  with  his  general 
plans.  He  continually  declared,  that  this  was  the 
purpose  of  his  return  from  Egypt ;  that  he  ab- 

*  Romagaa,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara«<— >7r. 
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horred  alike  war  and  conquerors,  and  prayed  God 
to  grant  him  just  sufficient  life  to  give  peace  to 
France  and  Europe ;  for  this  only  did  he  desire  to 
live ;  military  glory  had  become  disgusting  to 
him ;  peaceful  labours  alone  had  now  any  charms. 
These  sentiments  were  expressed  in  such  elo- 
quent words,  and  with  such  benignity  of  counte- 
nance, that  every  one  gave  credit  to  his  sincerity 
With  these  views,  though  scarcely  expecting- 
that  more  than  the  credit  of  the  offer  would 
result  from  the  overture,  he  wrote  an  elaborate 
letter  to  George  the  Third.  "  Was  the  war  to 
be  eternal  ?  Were  there  no  means  of  coming  to  a» 
honourable  adjustment?  Were  two  great  and 
powerful  nations  utterly  to  disregard  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state  and  the  happiness  of  private^ 
families  ?  Did  they  not  feel  that  peace  was  now 
actually  in  their  hands  ;  and,  as  it  was  the  desire 
of  all,  was  it  not  therefore  of  all  things  the  most 
glorious  ?  It  was  evident  that  France  and  England 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  continue  long  to  harass 
each  other ;  but  it  was  equally  evident  that  the 
destiny  of  every  nation  hung  on  the  termination  of 
a   war  which  had  set  the  world  on  fire."     The 
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Eoglish  monarch  coldly  replied,  through  Lord 
Grenville,  that  "  France  had  desolated  the  earth ; 
that  like  principles  and  like  causes  would  in  future 
bring  forth  like  effects.  Treaties  of  peace  and  al- 
liance had  been  used  for  the  destruction  of  friends 
and  alliea.  It  was  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the 
new  government,  produced  hy  a  firesh  revolutifHi, 
would  adopt  different  measures  and  afford  greater 
security  to  those  who  should  treat  with  it  No 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  general  professions 
of  pacific  desires.  Not  empty  words,  but  expe- 
rience could  convince  other  powers  that  the 
designs  of  France  were  now  different  from  what 
they  had  been.  The  King  desired  peace,  but  it 
must  be  one  affording  security  to  himself  and  to 
his  allies.  The  only  certain  means  of  solid  peace 
Would  be  to  restore  to  Franca  that  line  of  princes 
whose  government  for  so  many  centuries  had 
given  her  internal  prosperity  and  external  dig- 
nity.  Nevertheless,  the  King  only  intimated 
this  to  France — ^be  did  not  demand  it.  He  neither 
desired  nor  pretended  to  prescribe  a  form  of 
government  or  a  head  to  a  great  and  powerful 
nation;  be  sought  only  security   for  himself — 
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security  for  hia^allies  ;  he  was  willing  to  come  to 
an  agreement  wiien  he  thought  he  could  do  so 
with  safety ;  as  yet»  it  was  impossible  to  know 
sufficiently  the  principles  of  the  new  govemment» 
or  to  form  any  probable  conjecture  as  %o  its 
duration.*'  In  this  manner  the  proposal  of  peace 
between  France  and  England  was  terminated. 
But  this  consequence  resulted  to  the  Consul  from 
the  overture,  that  the  continuation  of  the  war 
was  imputed  not  to  him,  but  to  the  English 
monarch. 

Between  France  and  England  there  existed  a 
lively  hatred,  an  opposition  of  interests,  the  jea- 
lousies incident  on  vicinity,  and  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  negociation,  that  were  almost  insupe- 
rable. Far  different  were  the  relative  circum- 
stances of  France  and  Russia.  Austria  was  the 
natural  ally  of  England ;  Russia  was  only  so  by 
chance.  This  the  Consul  knew  ;  nor  was  he 
ignorant  of  the  coldness  which  existed  between 
Francis  and  Paul.  Austria  having  wished  to 
occupy  France ;  her  refusal  to  replace  the  king  of 
Sardinia ;  the  harsh  treatment  of  her  soldiers  by 
Froelich  ;    the  Archduke  Charles's  having,   by 
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his  hasty  march  to  the  Rhme,  left  Suwarrow  in 
great  danger  in  Switzerland ;  the  manifesting  in 
every  circumstance  the  desire  of  universal  do- 
minion in  Italy,  had  altogether  conspired  to  cool 
the  ardour  of  the  Russian   emperor,  and  had 
indisposed  him  towards  his  ally,  although  he  was 
not  himself  averse  to  possessing  a  secure  footing 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  serve  as  an  en^x>- 
rium  and  a  starting  point,  which  he  had  recently 
endeavoured    to  procure    by  negociations  with 
Ferdinand.     This  dissatisfaction  Buonaparte  art- 
fully fomented,  representing  to  Paul  the  ambition 
of  the  emperor  Francis,  who  wished,  he  said,  to 
possess,  besides  the  estates  of  Venice,  whioh  had 
been  given  in  compensation  for  the  Netherlands, 
both  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  their  dependencies, 
a  conquest  effected   chiefly  by  the  valour  and 
blood  of  Russian  soldiers ;  nor  even  content  with 
this,  he   further  coveted  the  three   legations  of 
the  pontificate,  and   had,  besides,  a  fancy  for 
Piedmont,  on   which  account    he  had  opposed 
Suwarrow,  when  he  wished  to  restore  Charles 
Emanuel  to  his  ancient  seat.     For  himself,  he 
had  no  other  designs  on  Italy,  than  to  bring  it 
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back  to  the  conditions  of  Campo  Formio,  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  the  pontiff,  and  die  king 
of  Naples;  to  give  fitting  legislation  and  more 
monarchical  institutions  to  Lombardy ;  and  to  re- 
place the  King  of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  if  no  just 
compensation  could  be  found.  As  for  England, 
he  reminded  Paul  of  her  insolent  domination  of 
the  seas,  and  of  the  noble  spirit  which  Catherine 
had  showed  in  having  wished  to  restrain  it; 
and,  in  magnificent  words,  he  advocated  the 
liberty  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  privileges  of  neutral 
ships  in  time  of  war.  To  all  these  insinuations 
he  added  certain  expressions,  which  conveyed  to 
Paul  the  idea  that  he  meant  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  meastires  commenced  by  means  of  the 
Count  d'Entragues  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  Paul  allowed  himself  to  be  moved  by 
all  these  promises  and  protestations.  The  Consul, 
in  hopes  of  making  him  wheel  round  entirely, 
paid,  and  provided  in  every  thing,  the  Russian 
prisoners  in  Holland  and  Switzlerland,  and  sent 
them  home  free  to  their  sovereign.  This  ap- 
peared a  generous  act,  and  an  earnest  of  future 
designs.    Moved  by  all  thtse  things,  the  Emi)eror 
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of  Rusaia,  who  was  sudden  in  his  resolves,  trans* 
ferred  his  wrath  from  France  to  England ;  and 
not  perceiving,  from  the  sincerity  of  his  own 
mind,  all  that  nestled  under  the  flattering  words 
of  the  Consul,  he  took  him  into  his  friendship  and 
yielded  to  his  will,  declaring  that  he  would  no 
longer  participate  in  the  league ;  and  recalled  to 
Russia  all  the  troops  that  were  quartered  in  Ger« 
many.  Then,  becoming  more  inflamed  by  the 
hopes  he  received,  he  renewed,  against  the  mari- 
time power  of  England,  the  articles  of  the  league 
of  the  North,*  drove  out  of  St.  Petersburg  the 
agents  of  George  the  Third,  blaming  the  English 
for  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
land ;  and,  shaking  ofi*  the  friendship  of  England 
and  Austria,  he  threw  himself  prcipitately  into  the 
arms  of  France.  This  appeared  to  all,  as  it  was 
in  fact,  a  change  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
was  a  powerful  support  to  the  rising  greatness 
of  the  Consul. 

Buonaparte  having  accomplished  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Emperor  Paul,  next  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm the  alliance  with  Prussia ;  and  this  cost  him 
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in  the  least  confide  in  the  promises  of  Buonaparte; 
for,  having  had  with  him  many  and  frequent 
n^^ations,  he  knew  him  well.  It  did  not  also 
escape  his  obBervaUon,  that,  to  restore'  the 
MilfuieBe  to  Buonaparte  would  render  the  pos- 
ssssion  of  the  Venietian  territories  uncertain ;  and 
that  he  could  not  without  danger  consent  to 
divide  the  sovereignty .  of  Italy  with  one  so 
active,  so  ambitious,  and  so  arrogant.  These  ideas 
received  additional  force  from  the  instigations 
of  England,  who  was  intent  on  traversing  the 
negodation,  seeing  her  own  ruin  in  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  offered  a  sub- 
sidy, and  her  co-operation  on  the  coast  of  France. 
For  these  reasons,  and  considering  moreover  that 
the  veterans  of  Buonaparte's  army  had  perished, 
nther  by  the  plague  in  Egypt,  or  by  (he  sword 
in  Italy,  Francis  determined  to  refuse  peace,  and 
try  what  the  fortunes  of  war  might  bring  him.. 
Buonaparte  secretly-  rejoiced  in  the  refusal,  as 
much  as  he  had  profited  in  public  opinion  by 
having  made  the  offer  of  peace ;  for  he  had  no 
real  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Austria. 
Thus,  confirniing  the  major  part  of  the  world  in 
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his  favour,  he  also  cpnfirmed  the  affection  of  the 
contented  in  France,  and  won  over  the  discon- 
tented; and,  partly  from  the  good  he  really 
executed — ^partly  fronii  the  hopes  he  inspired,  i% 
followed  that  the  French  universally  approved 
his  government,  desired  his  greatness,  and  wil- 
lingly disposed  themselves  to  forward  his  mea- 
sures. Tlie  people  eagerly  rushed  to  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  his  will  in  every,  thing.  France  hastened 
to  prove  her  new  fortunes,  and  all  hoped  that,  if 
Buonaparte,  as  her  General,  had  rendered  her 
glorious  in  the  field,  as  Consul,  he  would  make 
her  both  illustrious  in  war  and  happy  in  peace. 

As  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  his  measures 
were  skilfully  arranged.  He  sent  fresh  batta- 
lions, consisting  chiefly  of  veterans,  to  reinforce 
Moreau,  confirming  him  in  his  command  on  the 
Rhine,  where  he  was  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
Austrians  in  Germany.  On  the  other  side,  his 
mind  becoming  even  more  intent  on  the  recovery 
of  Italy,  he  sent  Massena  into  Liguria  in  order 
to  keep  the  enemy  from  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  to  preserve  .Genoa,  until  he  himself  could 
reach  the  Italian  plains  with  a  powerful  force. 
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He  assembled  a  large  number  of  veteran  and 
of  new  troops  at  Dijon,  from  whenoe,  accordii^ 
to  drcumstances,  they  were  to  march  to  Ger- 
Buaay,  if  Moreau  should  require  their  aid,  or  to 
Italy,  if  he  should  succeed  on  the  Rhine,  of  which 
the  Consul  had  great  hopes  &(Hn  the  skill  of 
Moreau,  and  the  strength  of  his  army.  For  this 
reason,  bis  principal  design  was  to  lead  the 
troops  Bssembled  at  Dijon  under  the  name  of  an 
army  of  reserre,  to  the  [dains  of  Italy  still  re- 
soimding  with  the  &me  of  his  many  victories. 
The  French  army,  therefore,  was  disposed  against 
Austria;  Massena  commanded  on  the  extreme 
right,  Moreau  on  the  Mt,  the  central  division 
was  led  first  by  Bertbier,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Consul  in  person.  Certainly,  more  tried,  or 
more  excdlent,  or  more  famous  captains  than 
these  the  world  had  never  seen ;  and  from  them 
their  admiring  contemporaries  e^tpected  deeds  of 
surpassing  glory. 

T%e  war  becoming  immin^t,  Buonaparte, 
whose  words  were  the  voice  t^  victory,  sum- 
moned his  soldin^  to  the  field.  "  When  I  pro- 
mised peace,  said  he,  in  your  name  I  promised 
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remonstrated  with  them — ^*^Will  the. legions  no 
longer  hear  the  voice  of  their  ofl&cers  ?  Do  thqr 
(and  above  all  the  seventeenth)  desert  their  en- 
signs? Are  then  all  the  heroes  of  Castiglioney 
of  Rivoli,  and  Neumark  dead?  Rather  would 
they  have  perished  than  have  abandoned  their 
standards.  You  speak  of  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions : — ^what  would  you  then  have  done  i^  like 
the  fourth  and  the  twenty-second  light,  and  the 
eighteenth  and  thirtieth  heavy  brigades,  in  the 
midst  of  deserts,  without  bread,  without  water,you 
had  been  reduced  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  loath- 
some animals  ?  *  Victory/  said  they,  *  will  give 
us  bread,' — and  will  you  desert  your  standards  ? 
Soldiers  of  the  Italian  army,  a  new  general  com- 
mands you ;  when  your  glory  was  most  re- 
splendent, he  was  ever  first  amongst  the  first; 
trust  yourselves  to  him,  and  he  will  lead  you 
to  fresh  conquests.  I  have  commanded  a  faitliful 
account  to  be  kept  of  the  actions  of  each  legion, 
especially  of  the  seventeenth  light,  and  the  sixty- 
third  hea^y  brigade.  Tliey  will  call  to  mind  the 
confidence  I  formerly  placed  in  them.**   The  minds 
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of  these  brave  men  were  deeply  affected  by  this 
'address. 

The  Italian  army,  consisting  of  little  more 
than  fiye*and-twenty  thousand  soldiers,  were 
distributed  in  the  following  manner.  The 
right,-  under  Soult,  extended  from  Recco,  on  the 
•east^-n  Riviera  of  Genoa,  to  Mount  Comua 
^and  Torriglio,  and  from  the  Bocchetta  through 
Campofreddo,  Stella,'  and  Montelegina^  on  the 
western  Riviera,  as  far  as  Cadibuona  and  Savona ; 
and  commanded  Oavi,  and  also  Genoa,  where  the 
generalissimo  Massena  held  his  head-quarters. 
The  left,  under  Suehet,  guarded  the  western  dis- 
trict from  Vado  to  the  Varo,  with  garrisons  in 
the  i^incipal  places :  viz.  San  Giacomo,  Sette- 
pani,  Santo  Stefano,  Madonna  della  Neve,  Monte- 
calvo,  Montegrosso ;  and  also  on  the  summits  of 
the  maritime  Alps.  This  front  was  certainly,  too 
wide  to  be  well  defended  by  such  a  small  body  of 
men ;  but  Genoa  was  necessary  to  the  designs  of 
France,  because  it  was  of  consequence  to  the 
ulterior  movements  of  the  Consul  that  it  should 
long  hold  out,  and  Massena  wished  to  ocaipy  a 
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large  tract  of  country  for  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions,  of  which  he  was  in  great  want,  therefore 
he  was  resolved  to  keep  the  command  of  the 
Riviera  until  compelled  to  abandon  it. 

On  the  other  side,  Melas,  though  a  skilful  and 
experienced  general  (and,  perhaps,  chiefly  because 
he  was  so),  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the 
troops  assembled  at  Dijon  were  to  descend  like 
a  tempest  on  Italy,  deeming  it  impossible  that  the 
republicans  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  after  so 
many  discomfitures,  have  collected  troops  and 
arms  sufficient  for  a  movement  of  such  conse- 
quence on  those  very  plains  where  he  had 
defeated,  and  from  whence  he  had  driven,  them  a 
few  months  back  ;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  esti- 
mate the  promptitude  of  Buonaparte,  nor  the 
readiness  with  which  the  French  speeded  to 
whatever  point  his  name  and  voice  called  them. 
Hence  he  remained  in  too  great  security  as  to 
what  might  happen  on  his  rear  and  on  his  right 
flank ;  and  thus,  intent  only  on  driving  the  French 
from  Genoa,  he  directed  his  whole  force  against  a 
distant  division  of  the  French  army,  against 
difficult  passes,  against  sterile  rocks,  leaving  the 
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Md  opcB  to  his  adversary  to  descend  to  the  rich 
mad  levid  pUbas  of  Lombaidy  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  ecBtnd  force.     Frtmi  the  occurrences  here- 
after  to  be  idated,  it  wiU  appear  evident  thai 
Mdas  in  this  eommitted  a  great  errw,  because  he 
did  ezactlj  diat  which  Buonaparte  would  have 
dioaeA  him  to  do.      This  is  so  certain  that  I 
am  iadiDed  to  bdieve  that,  leaving  the  Ligurian 
territory  so  teMy  guarded,  garrisoning  the  capi- 
tal, and  qKeading  so  wide  a  front,  proceeded 
rather  tnm  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte^ 
as  a  bait  to  Meias  to  carry  on  the  war  where 
fWTf  proorised  to  be  so  easfly  secured,  than 
from  error  or  weakness.     In  any  case,  it  does  not 
appeal  what  advantage  Austria  could  derive  from 
the  lednctkm  of  Genoa,  whidi  she  could  not,  and 
prohaUy  did  not  widi  to  keep,  or  from  the  occu- 
pation of  Ae  riiores,  which  she  certainly  neither 
fidt  Ae  derire,  nor  possessed  the  means  of  perma- 
Bcndy  rrtainiag.    Tlien,  too,  the  hope  of  diqpk^- 
ii^  tike  Anstrian  standards  on  the  frontiers  of 
Fkmiee,  widk  Ae  idea  of  exciting  the  peqple  to 

Boonqiarte,  was  entirely  vain,  and 
so  thought  by  every  one  who 
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bad  means  of  kaowing  the  temper  of  those  times. 
Not  in  France,  not  amidst  the .  rocks  of  Liguria, 
but  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lorn- 
bardy,  was  the  contest  ;to  be  decided,  whether 
Italy  should  lie  at  the  discretion  of  France  or  of 
-Austria.  The  Austrians,  therefore,  being  masters 
of  the  passes,  should  have  guarded  them  jealously, 
and  should  have  remained  in  force  in  the  plain, 
instead  of  wandering  away  to  an  extreme  point 
of  the  field  of  war.  Melas,  directing  his  efforts 
on  one  side  against  Genoa,  and  on  the  other 
against :  Nice,  turned  bis  back  on  Buonaparte, 
who  was  marching  from  Dijon, — -an  accident  of 
war  of  peculiar  singularity,  which  denoted  in  the 
Austrian  Creneral  either  too  much  confidence  in 
himself,  blameable  ignorance  of  the  designs  al- 
ready publicly  manifested  by  the  enemy,  or  a 
false  estimate  of  how  much  that  enemy  could 
effect  in  a  short  time  with  bis  devoted  Franks, 
«o  confident  in  him,  so  prone  to  arms,  so  impa- 
tient of  defeat,  so  jealous  of  military  honours. 
I  The  Austrians,' who. much  exceeded  Massena 
in  numbers,  were  so  placed  as  to  surround  the 
whole  Ligurian  territory.  From  Sestri  on  the  east. 
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on  the  summits  of  the  Apennines,  opposite  to 
those  which  the  French  occupied,  they  extended 
as  far  as  the  Col  di  Tenda.  Otto  commanded  on 
the  left,  Hohenzollern  on  the  right,  as  far  as  Novl, 

■ 

and  opposite  Gravi  and  Bocchetta,  The  generalis- 
simo, Melas,  was  at  Cairo,  Esnitz  at  Ceva,  against 
Suchet ;  and,  finally,  on  the  extreme  point  to  the 
right,  Morzin  was  between  Cuneo  and  the  skirts  of 
the  Col  di  Tenda.  Melas,  preparing  to  invade  the 
Genoese  territory,  prefaced  harsh  deeds  by  mild 
proclamations.  "Genoese,"  said  he,  "I  enter  your 
country,  not  to  conquer  nor  to  subjugate  you,  but 
to  combat  an  enemy  who,  having  promised  yoii 
liberty  and  equality,  reduces  you,  like  so  many 
other  unfortunate  nations,  to  poverty  and  despe- 
ration. The  Emperor,  my  master,  does  not 
desire  conquest ;  he  only  seeks  to  free  your  necks 
from  the  yoke  which  an  intemperate  conqueror 
has  imposed  on  you ;  he  commands  property  and 
religion  to  be  respected ;  he  desires  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  the  people.  Look  to  the  pro^ 
vinces  restored  by  our  arms  to  liberty :  of  your 
country  he  is  not  less  tender.  In  his  name,  I 
will  call  to  the  government  the  most  virtuous. 
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the  wiflest  of  your  citizens.  The  ports  shall  be 
open ;  commerce,  the  true  and  only  source  of 
your  prosperity,  shall  be  free ;  poverty  shall  be 
exchanged  for  riches  ;  oppression  for  liberty. 
By  victory  I  will  procure  this,  and  will  secure  it 
to  you ! " 

One  Azzeretto,  a  Genoese,  first  in  the  pay  of 
France,  and  then  in  that  of  Austria,  strove  much 
at  this  juncture  to  disturb  the  affairs  of  Genoa.  In 
a  furious  proclamation,  filled  with  over-harsh  and 
immoderate  censure  of  the  French,  he  invited  his 
compatriots  to  rise  against  them,  and  assert  their 
liberty.  But,  by  their  own  arms,  the  French  and 
Austrians  were  to  decide  the  matter ;  for  not  the 
slightest  movement  was  made  by  the  Genoese  in 
favour  of  the  league,  as  had  been  promised  by 
Azzeretto. 

Melas  had  stationed  the  greater  number  of  his 
trnres  on  the  Carcare,  his  design  being  to  push 
on  and  drive  the  enemy  from  the  upper  eummits, 
to  Savona,  in  order  thus  to  separate  the  left  wing 
of  the  French  from  the  centre,  and  from  the 
right,  who  fought  on  the  eastern  district.  If  he 
should  succeed   in  this,    bis  ulterior  object  of 
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ekilfully  arranged,  were  intended  to  give  Sarona 
to  the  AuBtrians,  and  thereby  to  separate  Suchet 
from  Massena.  The  first  engagement  took  place 
at  Torn :  the  contest  was  severe,  the  Austrians 
having  the  advantage  in  numbers,-  the  French  in 
ground ;  but  in  the  end,  this  Crallic  vanguard 
was  driven  back  to  the  trenches  of  Cadibuona. 
Here  the  encounter  was  still  more  desperate,  but 
was  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the  Imperialists, 
by  the  brave  battalion  of  Reisch,  which  attacked 
the  trenches  in  flank,  and  constrained  the  repub- 
licans to  retreat  in  such  disorder  that,  but  for  the 
timely  lud  of  a  fresh  reinforcement  under  Soult, 
they  would  have  been  entirely  routed.  But  nei- 
ther the  presence  nor  the  exertions  of  Soult  could 
restore  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  for  the  Austrians, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  victory,  drove  the  enemy 
entirely  out  of  the  field ;  and  the  French,  climbing 
with  breathless  labour  up  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  sought  shelter  ■  on  Monte  Ajuto, 
where  there  are  some  fortifications.  Melas,  un- 
willing to  leave  them  in  possession  of  this 
asylum,  sent  Falfi  and  Lattermann  against  it, 
with  five  battalidns  of  grenadiers,  and  the  regiment 
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of  Spleney ;  and  the  one  attacking  it  in  front,  the 
other  in  flank,  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  French 
from  this  strong  position.  The  republicans 
again  made  head  at  Montemoro ;  Melas  attacked 
them  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  and  in  the  flanks 
on  one  side  towards  Vado,  on  the  other  towards 
Arbizzola,  and  obliged  them,  from  the  fear  of 
being  cut  off,  to  retire  in  confusion  to  Savona. 
The  victors  closely  following,  entered  the  city 
with  them  pellmell.  Soult,  in  the  exigency  of 
the  moment,  threw  what  provisions  he  could  into 
the  fortress,  and,  fighting  rather  as  if  he  were 
the  victor,  than  vanquished  by  the  Imperialists, 
who  had  already  descended  to  Arbizzola,  retired 
to  Varaggio.  These  encounters  were  attended 
with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  but  the  French 
were  most  severely  injured,  as  their  numbers 
were  less. 

In.  a  similar  manner  the  republicans,  though 
constantly  overpowered  by  superior  force,  de- 
fended in  turn  every  village,  every  mountain 
pass,  or  fortress,  of  the  Grenoese  territory.  Mas- 
sena,  Soult,  Suchet,  and  Miolh's,  were  opposed 
to  Melas,  HohenzoUern,  Otto,  and  Esnitz,  in  a 
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succession  of  severe,  though  undecisive,  actions.* 
But,  in  the  end,  the  Austrians  having  a  decided 
superiority  in  numbers,  were  so  generally  suc- 
cessful, that  Massena  was  forced  to  retire  within 
the  walls  <^  Genoa ;  and  Suchet,  who  had  been 
driven  back  beyond  Nice,  defended  the  ancient 
frontier  of  France  on  the  banks  of  the  Varo  with 
a  degree  of  courage,  intelligence,  and  activity, 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  His  services  at 
this  period  proved  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
the  republic,  not  only  preserving  her  own  terri- 
tory inviolate,  but  gaining  time  for  the  mighty 
design  of  the  Consul  in  Italy. 

And  now  the  hoary  and  victorious  Melas  began 
to  discover  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  snare  laid 
for  him  by  the  youtfaAil  warrior,  and  that  it  was 
80  little  the  season  for  the  conquest  of  Provence, 
that  all  his  efforts  must  be  given  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  Italy,  if  it  were  not  already  too  late.  He 
had  received  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
descent  of  Buonaparte   from  the  Pennine  Alps. 

*  These  axe  all  given  hy  Botta  in  the  fullest  detail  The 
Tmulalot  hapa,  faowerer,  that  the  reader  will  not  t^iret  the 
omiaion  heie,  ai  the  tecital  'u,  on  the  whole,  tedioui. 
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At  first  he  tfaou^t  the  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence;  yet  he  erred  much  in  suppoeing  that  the 
Consul  was  likely  to  appear  with  a  small  force  on 
the  summits  c^  the  Alps ;  and  he  should  have  been 
fully  avare>  that  where  Buonaparte  was,  there 
was  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war — there  the 
coming  ruin  of  Austria.  On  the  first  report,  he 
sent  a  brigade  to  Piedmont,  across  the  Col  di 
Teuda ;  but,  when  he  found  that  the  danger  was 
even  greater  than  rumour  had  made  it,  he  re- 
solved instantly  to  leave  the  distant  field  of 
fruitless  contests,  to  repair  to  that  arena  where 
conqueror  must  be  opposed  to  conqueror,  Iiand  to 
hand.  Esnitz  was  therefore  commanded  to  desist 
.  from  the  attack  on  Provence,  and  either  to  join 
Otto  in  the  si^e  of  Genoa,  if  Genoa  still  held  out, 
or  to  follow  Melas  to  the  plains  of  Alexandria,  if 
the  capital  of  Liguria  should  have  yielded  to  the 
arms  of  Austria.  Esnitz  accordingly  retired,  and 
was  closely  followed  by  Suchet.  Every  pass  of 
the  Genoese  territory  being  shut  against  him, 
the  Anstrians  entered  Piedmont  by  the  valley 
of  Onnea ;  while  Suchet  marching  on,  attacked 
the  castle  of  Savona- 
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At  this  time  the  war  consisted  of  two  princiiial 
circumstances— -the  siege  of  Genoa,  and  the  de- 
scent of  Buonaparte  into  Italy.  The  one  closely 
depending  on  the  other.  Otto  used  every  effort  to 
take  the  city,  in  order  to  join  the  definitive  struggle 
in  the  fields  of  Alexandria.  Massena,  through  the 
courage  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  own  officers,  or  of 
the  patriotic  exiles  of  Piedmont  (who  came  to  and 
fro  with  inteUigence,  traversing,  at  an  extreme 
risk,  the  quarters  of  the  Austrians),  was  well  in* 
formed  of  all  that  ocairred  in  the  Pennine  Alps ; 
and,  for  a  contrary  reason,  wished  to  hold  out  as 
long  as  possible.  His  determination  gave  rise  to 
circumstances  worthy  of  record,  and  such  as  are 
rarely  to  be  read  in  the  annals  of  history.  The 
capital  of  Liguria  rises  in  a  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre on  the  back  of  the  Appennines,  between 
the  rivers  Polcevera  and  Bisagno,  and  is  guarded 
by  an  outer  and  inner  circuit  of  wall.*  These 
two  circumvallations  are  furnished  with  bastions 
and  curtains,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  steep,  rocky,  and  broken  grounds.  The  first 
wall  begins  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bisagno,  on 

*  The  one  six,  the  other  thirteen  miles  in  extent.*- 7r. 
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mouuts  of  the  Ratti*  the  Fascia,  and  Becco. 
Sacfa  were  the  defences  when  Genoa  wa8  inde- 
pendent :  they  then  sufficed,  because  they  could 
not  be  reduced  by  a  short  siege,  and  a  long  one 
was  improbable,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  other  powers.  Massena's  living  defence 
consisted  of  10,000  French  soldiers :  he  had  with 
him  Soult,  Gazan,  Clauzel,  Miollis,  and  Damaud. 
To  these  must  be  added  about  S,000  Italians  ctf 
different  states,  formed  by  Massena  into  a  r^;nlar 
body,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Ros- 
signoli,  a  Piedmontese,  a  man  of  noble  nature, 
of  great  courage,  and  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
liberty.  They  were  faithfully  aided  by  the 
Genoese  National  Guard,  equally  from  affection 
to  France,  hatred  of  Austria,  and  the  fear  of 
pillage  during  any  internal  disturbance.  All  this 
fcaxe  together  was,  however,  certainly  not  suffi- 
cient to  guard  so  lai^  a  circuit :  and  scarcity  of 
provisions  was  also  much  feared,  particularly  of 
grain;  for  the  English,  under  Keith,  prevented  the 
entrance  of  supplies  from  Corsica  and  Marseilles. 
Of  the  then  existing  government  of  Genoa  I 
will  Bay  little :  it  was  neither  more  free  nor  more 
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the  shores,  particularly  near  the  Bisagno,  where 
the  coast  is  less  strongly  defended  than  towards 
the  Polcevera.  Otto,  who  conducted  the  siege, 
commanded  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  23d  of 
April,  to  the  left  of  the  Polcevera.  The  regiment 
of  Nadasti  first  drove  the  French  from  Rivarola, 
and  then  took  possession  also  of  San  Pier  d'Arena; 
but  Massena  drove  them  out  again  with  the  twenty- 
fifth  regiment.  The  assailants  kiiew  that  the  weak- 
est part  was  towards  the  east,  and  therefore  resolved 
on  an  attack  in  that  quarter,  endeavouring  to  seize 
the  heights.  On  the  SOth,  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Hohenzollcm  and  Palfi  attacked  the  Mount  of  the 
Two  Brothers ;  Colonel  Frimont,  descending  from 
the  Fascia,  assaulted  the  three  forts,  Ratti,  Quezzi, 
and  Richelieu ;  General  Massena  escaladed  Santa 
Tecla ;  Azzeretto,  with  his  peasants,  stormed 
around  the  "Diamond;"  and  Gottescheim,  passing 
Starla,  approached  San  Martino  d'Albaro  and  the 
walls  of  the  city.  In  aid  of  all  these  movements 
on  the  eastern  side,  Otto  attacked  Rivarolo  on  the 
western.  The  Germans  succeeded  in  almost  all 
these  attempts;  they  gained  mount  Ratti,  the  Two 
Brothers,  and  fort    Tccla.     Fort  Richelieu  and 
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the  Diamond  were  surrounded.    Gottesheim  had 

already  gained  one-^alf  of  San  Martino/and  was 

occupied  in  reducing  the  other.     The  danger  of 

the  French  was  great ;  for,  if  the  Germans  coidd 

keep  the  places  they  had  taken,  Genoa  must  in-^ 

« 
evitably  fall;  Massena,  therefore,  strove  to  recover 

his  losses :  he  sent  Soult  to  the  •  Two  Brothers;  * 
Damaud  agdjil^t  Gottesheim;  Miollis  against 
Santa  T^la  and  Quezzi ;  and  all  were  successful. 
The  Italians  under  Rossignoli'^ere  the  first  who 
accomplished  the  task  assigned  th^m — retaking 
the  Two  Brothers;  Massena,  indefatigable,  in- 
vincible, and  indignant,  animated  by  success^ 
made  a  fresh  sortie  on  the  11th  of  May,  his  in- 
tention being  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Mount 
Fascia,  from  whence  they  could  destroy  the  forti* 
fications  nearest  to  the  citadel :  Soult  he  com- 
manded to  Wind  up  the  back  of  the  mountain ; 
Miollis  to  attack  it  in  front.  Miollis  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  Soult,  after  a  fierce  contest,  carried 
the  Mount  HohenzoUem  and  Frimont,  however, 
recovered  it  ere  long  from  the  republicans.  Mas* 
sena,  in  the  mean  time,  collected  provisions  from 
the  country,  though  but  a  scanty  and  insufficient 

VOL.  I.  E 
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supply.  He  next  endeavoured  U)  take  Mount 
Crete,  important  both  from  its  conunanding  situ- 
ation, and  as  a  pass  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  Riviera.*  Two  Large  squadrons  were  sent 
against  it :  the  right  under  Soult,  the  left  tmder 
Gazan.  The  Germans  were  vigilant  and  well  for- 
tified ;  and  the  assault  was  furious ;  the  defence 
valiant.  The  Frendi,  however,  were  gaining  the 
day,  when  a  terrific  storm  came  on ;  the  air4>ecame 
quite  darit,  and  the  rain  fell  in  extraordinary  tor- 
rents ;  and  the  assailants  were  forced  to  retire. 
When  the  sky  cleared  they  returned  to  the  attack; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  Hohenzollern  had  been  able 
to  b^iog  up  fresh  troops ;  he  broke  the  republi- 
cans, and  drove  them  back  within  the  walls.  In 
this  affair  the  combatants  fought  with  indescri- 
bable fury — man  to  man.  Soult,  whilst  zealously 
urging  his  men  to  the  chat^e,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  right  leg,  and  made  prisoner. 

This  unfortunate  expedition  was  the  last  sortie 
attempted  by  Massena,  for  he  had  lost  his  best 
soldiers,  and  was  too  weak   to  leave  the  city. 

*  Tbe  Genoese  temUtrj  between  the  Appenninea  and  the 
•e«,  MctUed.— Tr. 
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However,  be  was  still  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  ^nemy  from  carrying  it  by  force  of  arms ;  bat 
famine  effected  wbat  valour  was  unequal  to  accom* 
plish.  Having  bere  to  describe  the  aspect  of 
Genoa  in  these  latter  days  of  the  siege,  I  cannot 
but  deplore  the  fate  of  an  Italian  people  reduced  tq 
the  extremest  misery, — not  in  a  struggle  decisive 
of  misery  or  slavery,  but  to  determine  whether  a 
city,  desolated  by  rapine,  slaughter,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  should,  in  the  end,  be  subject  to  Austria 
or  France !  Keith  prevented  the  entrance  of  sup* 
plies  by  sea.  Otto  by  land.  Provisions  became 
scarce — scarcity  grew  into  want. 

When  this  deficiency  was  first  dreaded,  food  was 
dealt  out  in  scanty  portions ;  it  was  then  adul- 
terated ;  and,  finally,  every  thing  most  disgusting 
was  devoured — ^npt  only  horses  and  dogs,  but  even 
eats,  mice,  bats,  and  worms ;  an4  happy  was  he 
who  could  obtain  these.  The  Austrians  had 
taken  the  mills  of  Bisagno,  Voltri,  and  Pegli,  and 
joone  wer^  left  to  prepare  the  com.  This  was 
r^ncdied,  for  a  time,  by  using  hand-mills,  chiefly 
coffee-mills.  The  Academy  was  now  employed  to 
devise  better  ones ;  and  they  invented  springs,  and 

K  2 
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wheels,  and  mills  of  novel  construction,  with 
some  of  the  largest  of  which,.one  man  could  grind 
a  bushel  a-day.  In  every  street,  in  every  shop, 
these  machines  were  seen  coutinually  at  work  ;  in 
private  houses — in  familiar  parties,  every  one  was 
grinding :  the  ladies  made  it  their  pastime ;  but 
within  a  short  time  there  was  no  more  com  left  to 
grind.  When  grain  failed,  other  seeds  were  sought 
to  supply  its  place :  flax-seed,  millet,  cocoa,  and 
almonds,  were  first  put  in  requisition,  for  of  rice 
or  barley  there  was  none ;  and  these  substitutes 
were  roasted,  mixed  with  honey,  and  baked,  and 
were  considered  a  delicacy.  Parents  and  friends 
rejoiced  with  him  who  could,  for  an  addi- 
tional day,  support  himself  and  his  family  with 
flax-seed,  millet,  or  a  few  grains  of  cocoa; 
even  bran,  a  substance  affording  no  nourishment, 
was  also  ground,  and,  when  baked  with  honey,  was 
eaten,  not  to  satisfy,  but  to  deaden  hunger ;  beans 
were  most  precious.— Happy  were  now,  not  those 
who  lived,  but  those  who  died !  The  day  was  sad 
from  hunger  and  the  lamentations  of  the  famish- 
ing; the  night  was  sadder  still  from  hunger 
accompanied  by  delirious  fancies.     When  every 
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kind  of  seed  had  been  exhausted,  recourse  was 
next  had  to  herbs;  monk's-rhubarb,  sorrel, 
maUows,  wild  succory,  rampions,  were  diligently 
sought  for,  and  as  greedily  eaten  as  if  they 
had  been  pleasing  to  the  palate.  Long  files  of 
I>eople,  men  of  every  rank,  ladies  of  noble  birth, 
as  well  as  plebeians,  were  seen  examining  every 
verdant  site,  particularly  the  fertile  orchards  of 
Bisagno,  and  the  delightful  hills  of  Albano,  to 
dig  out  of  them  those  aliments  which  nature  has 
destined  solely  for  the  ruminating  beasts.  For  a 
time  sugar  was  used:  rose,  violet,  and  candied 
sugar,  and  every  kind  of  confection  were  in 
general  use.  The  retailers,  men  and  women,  sold 
them  in  public,  in  elegant  little  baskets  adorned 
with  flowers  and  garlands — a  strange  sight  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  pallid,  emaciated,  and  cadaverous 
faces;  yet  thus  powerful  is  the  imagination  of 
man,  pleasing  itself  in  embellishing  that  which,  in 
its  own  nature,  is  most  lamentable  and  terrible — a 
merciful  dispensation  of  Providence,  who  wills 
not  man's  despair.  But  enough : — women  of  ple- 
beian, as  well  as  those  of  noble  birth,  who  were 
alike  seen  to  feed  on  what  was  most  loathsome 
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in  the  morning,  ate  of  the  most  delicate  confec- 
tions in  the  eyening.  That  the  sight  of  ex- 
treme misery  does  not  correct  iniquity  in  the 
evil  disposed,  Genoa,  in  her  utmost  distress, 
afforded  an  example  but  too  horrible ;  for  some, 
devoid  of  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  actuated 
only  by  the  vile  spirit  of  gain,  used  chalk  in  the 
eatables  they  sold,  instead  of  flour,  of  which 
not  a  few  of  the  consumers  died,  suffering  under 
the  agonies  caused  at  once  by  hunger  and  by  the 
deleterious  compound. 

During  the  siege,  yet  before  the  last  extremities 
arrived,  a  poimd  of  rice  was  sold  for  seven  lire ;  a 
pound  of  veal  for  four ;  a  pound  of  horse-flesh 
for  thirty-two'  soldi  ;*  a  pound  of  flour  for  ten  or 
twelve  lire ;  eggs  at  fourteen  lire  the  dozen  ; 
bran  at  thirty  soldi  the  pound.  Before  all  was 
over,  a  bean  was  sold  for  two  soldi,  and  a  biscuit 
of  three  oimce  weight  for  twelve  francs,  and  none 
were  at  last  to  be  had.  Neither  Massena,  nor 
the  other  generals,  would  allow  themselves  greater 

*  The  value  of  a  lira  at  Genoa,  U  6jd  ;  a  soldo  is  eqiuTaleot 
to  jd.  The  liia  u  an  imaginarr  denomination,  varying  m 
value  in  the  diSeieat  itatca  of  Italj. — Tr. 
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indulgences  than  private  individuals ;  they  fared 
like  the  plebeians ; — a  laudable  instance  of  self- 
denial,  and  highly  efficacious  in  enabling  others 
to  bear  up  against  their  privations.  A  little 
cheese  and  a  few  vegetables  was  the  only  nourish- 
ment given  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pitals. Men  and  women,  in  the  last  agonies  of 
starvation  and  despair,  filled  the  air  with  their 
groans  and  shrieks.  Sometimes,  while  uttering 
these  dreadful  cries,  they  strove  with  furious  hands 
to  tear  out  their  agonized  intestines,  and  fell  dead 
'  in  the  streets.  No  one  relieved  them,  for  no 
one  thought  but  of  himself;  no  one  heeded 
them,  for  the  frequency  of  the  circumstance  had 
made  it  cease  to  seem  horrible.  Some  in  spasms 
and  convulsions  and  contortions  groaned  out  their 
their  last  amidst  crowds  of  the  populace.  Chil- 
dren, left  by  the  death  or  the  despair  of  their 
parents  in  utter  destitution,  with  mournful  ges- 
tures, and  tears,  and  heart-broken  accents,  im- 
plored the  pity  of  the  passing  stranger ;  but  none 
either  pitied '  them,  or  aided  them ;  the  excess 
of  his  own  sufferings  extinguishing  in  each  man's 
breast    compassion    for   the    misery   of    others. 
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Theie  innocent  deserted  beings  eagerly  searched 
in  the  gutters  of  the  streets,  in  the  common 
sewers,  in  the  drainings  of  the  washing-houses, 
for  a  chance  morsel  of  some  dead  animal,  or  any 
remains  of  the  food  of  beasts,  which,  when  found, 
WEis  greedily  devoured.  Many  who  lay  down 
alive  in  the  evening  were  found  dead  in  their 
beds  in  the  morning,  and  children  more  frequently 
than  adults :  fathers  accused  the  tardiness  of 
death,  and  some  hastened  its  approach  by  the 
violence  of  their  own  hands— citizens  and  soldiers 
alike.  Some  of  the  French  preferring  death  to 
the  anguish  of  hunger  destroyed  themselves ; 
others  disdainfully  6ung  down  those  arms  which 
they  had  no  longer  strength  to  carry;  and 
others,  abandoning  a  habitation  of  despair,  sought 
in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  English  or  Austrian, 
that  food  and  that  pity  which  was  no  longer  to 
be  found  amidst  the  French  and  Genoese.  But 
cruel  and  horrible  beyond  all  description  was  the 
spectacle  presented  hy  the  Grerman  prisoners  of  war, 
imnfined  in  certain  old  barges  anchored  in  the  port ; 
for  such  was  the  dire  necessity  at  last,  that  for 
some  days  they  were  left  without  nutriment  of  auy 
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description.  They  eat  their  shoes,  they  devoured 
the  leather  of  their  pouches,  and,  scowling  darkly 
at  each  other,  their  sinister  glances  betrayed  the 
horrid  fear  of  being  at  last  reduced  to  a  more 
fearful  resource.  In  the  end,  their  French  guards 
were  removed,  under  the  apprehension  that  they 
might  be  made  the  sacrifice  of  ravening  hunger : 
so  great  at  last  was  their  desperation,  that  they 
endeavoured  to  pierce  holes  in  the  barges  in  order 
to  sink  them,  preferring  to  perish  thus,  rather 
than  any  longer  endure  the  tortures  of  hunger. 
As  commonly  happens,  a  mortal  pestilence  was 
added  to  the  horrors  of  famine  :  the  worst  kinds 
of  fevers  carried  off  crowds  from  the  public  hospi- 
tals, the  lowly  hovels  of  the  poor,  and  the  superb 
palaces  of  the  rich.  Under  the  same  roof,  death 
might  be  seen  in  different  shapes :  one  died,  mad- 
dened by  hung^,  another  stupified  by  fever ;  some 
pallid  from  extenuation,  others  livid  with  febrile 
spots.  Every  thing  brought  grief — every  thing 
fear ;  for  he  who  was  still  living  awaited  either 
:his  own  death,  or  that  of  his  nearest  friends.  Such 
was  th^  state  of  the  once  rich  and  joyous  Genoa ; 
^and  the  bitterest  thought  of  all  was,    that  her 
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present  sufferiDgs  could  conduce  nothing  to  fiitnre 
good,  either  as  to  her  liberty  or  her  inde* 
pendence. 

The  fortitude  of  all  was  exhausted.  Massena 
alone  retained  his  firmnesa,  because  his  mind  was 
bent  on  aiding  the  enterprise  of  the  Consul,  and 
on  preserving  intact  his  reputation  as  an  uncon- 
quered  commander ;  hut,  at  last,  when  honour- 
able conditions  were  offered  by  Keith,  he  brought 
down  his  spirit  to  a  composition,  since  even  the 
loathsome  and  poisonous  food  Genoa  was  reduced 
to,  could  not  last  for  more  than  two  days  longer. 
Yet,  still,  his  tone  was  rather  that  of  a  successful 
than  of  a  defeated  General :  be  insisted  on  the 
cession  being  called  a  convention,  not  a  capitula- 
tion; which  the  allies  were  forced  to  grant. 
Massena  and  his  troops,  about  eight  thousand  in 
number,  were  to  leave  Genoa,  imrestricted  by  any 
conditions,  eiUier  as  to  their  persons  or  their 
allegiance.  They  were  free  to  return  to  France 
by  land ;  and  those  who  could  not  accomplish 
this  march,  were  to  be  carried  hy  the  Englisb 
ships  to  Antibes,  or  the  Gulf  of  Juan.  The 
German  prisoners  were  given  up.    No  inqnisition 
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WBB  to  be  made  as  to  the  past,  and  those  who 
wished  to  abandon  Genoa  were  at  liberty  so  to 
do ;   the  allies  were  to  furnish  provisions,  and 
take  care  of  the  sick ;  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  the 
city  was  to  be  delivered  Up  to  the  Austrian  and 
English  forces.     On  the  appointed  day,  accord- 
ingly, the  first  took  possession  of  the  gate  of  the 
labtem ;  the  Second  of  the  mouth  of  the  port. 
Then  Otto  entered  in  triumjiih  with  his  army, 
Keith  with  his  fleet ;  but  the  prize  thus  obtained 
by  a  tedious  war  of  detail,  was  speedily  wrested 
from  theni  by  a  brief  and  vigorous  campaign. 
The  most  ardent  democrats  went  &way  with  the 
French;  amongst  others,   Morandi,  the  Abbatd 
Cuneo,  the  advocate  Lombardi,  and  the  brothers 
Boccardi.     The  bells  were  rung  ias  for  a  festival, 
hymns  were  sung,  and  if  bonfires  were  lighted  by 
the  partizans  of  the  Austrians  from  affection,  more 
Mrere  lighted  by  their  enemies  from  fear.    Every 
thing  seemed  to  be  as  usual : — ^bread,  meat,  veget* 
ables,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  re-appeared  in 
abundance,  and  those  who  abandoned  themselves 
without  restraint  to  the  first  impulse  of  appetite 
died  in  consequence.  Thus  mimy,  who  had  not  been 
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destroyed  belong  inanition,  were  killed  by  satiety. 
The  retailers  and  venders,  excited  by  the  greediness 
of  gain,  strove  to  keep  up  the  prices,  but  the  iniii- 
riate  populace  fell  on  them  in  such  a  manner,  as 
made  them  feel  that  hunger  is  a  fierce  coun- 
sellor. The  peasants,  under  Azzeretto,  endea- 
voured to  sack  die  houses  of  the  democrats, 
as  they  said,  but,  nevertheless,  did  not  spare  the 
aristocratB.  But  Hohenzollem,  who  had  been  left 
by  Otto  in  command,  restrained  these  excesses  by 
military  law.  TTie  Austrian  commander  created 
an  imperial  and  royal  regency,  to  which  he  called 
Fietro  Paolo  Celesia,  Carlo  Cambiaso,  Agostino 
Spinola,  Gian  Bernardo  Pallavicini,  Girolamo 
Durazzo,  Francisco  Spinola  di  Oian  Battista,  and 
Luigi  Lambruschini.  The  regency  restrained  the 
re-action  of  party  vengeance  ready  to  burst  forth, 
by  a  laudable  exertion  of  authority ;  but  then  came 
the  opening  of  purses,  an  inevitable  but  cruel 
command  in  miserable  Genoa.  As  for  the  rest, 
no  sign  was  shown  on  the  part  of  HohenzoUern, 
or  of  Melas,  of  any  inclination,  either  towards 
the  restoration  of  her  ancient  government,  or  her 
independence.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  aristo- 
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crats  shouted  vivas  for  the  Emperor,  from  hatred 
against  the  democrats,  just  as  the  democrats  had 
sent  forth  vivas  for  France,  from  hatred  to  the 
aristocrats  ; — ^blind  slaves  and  madmen,  both  the 
one  and  the  other ;  for  they  could  not  see,  that 
from  their  private  animosities  sprang  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  and  the  domination  of  foreigners. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  Connil  pauei  the  Great  St.  Beniard. — Gunt  the  lattle 
of  Marengo ;  and  becomes  master  at  Uppor  Ital^. — Pn^ 
vuionarjr  governments  in  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  Milan. — 
Conclave  in  Venice. — Cardinal  Chianunonti  raised  to  the 
Pontificate;  his  inauguration  at  Rome. — Practices  of  Buo- 
naparte with  him. — Malta  taken  bj  the  English. — Move- 
ments in  Tuscany. — War  renewed  between  Austria  and 
France. — Battle  of  the  Mincdo  between  Bellegaide  and 
Brune.— Retreat  of  the  former. — Passage  of  the  Splugen 
effected  wiUi  wonderful  courage  and  skill,  by  Macdonald.^ 
Fresh  successes  of  the  French. — Peace  with  Naples,  Austria, 
and  Spain.— All  Europe,  except  England,  in  amity  with 
France. 


In  the  meau  time  Buonaparte,  the  umpire  of 
fortune,  drew  near,  and  the  Austrian  power  in 
Italy  tottered  to  its  fall,  at  his  approach.  The 
First  Consul  had,  with  surprising  celerity  and 
skill,  assembled  his  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon. 
from  whence  he  alike  menaced  Italy  and  the 
Rhine ;  but  by  the  successes  of  Moreau,  in  Oer- 
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maDy,  against  Kray,  he  found  himself  enabled  to 
lead  his  forces  to  those  fields  where  the  trophies 
and  the  renown  of  his  former  triumphs  were  still 
fresh.  Stimulated  at  once  by  the  love  of  glory, 
and  the  certainty  of  finding  numerous  partisans, 
he  was  impelled  to  this  scene  of  action  by  tha 
highest  incitements ;  and,  therefore,  whilst  the  ill- 
•dFised  Melas  continued  to  harass  himself  against 
the  sterile  rocks  c^  extreme  Liguria,  Buonaparte 
approached  the  Alps,  intent  only  on  the  factions 
of  Italy, 

Various,  many,  and  powerful  were  the  means 
he  possessed  of  conducting  his  enterprise  to  a 
prosperous  conclusion, — soldiers  eager  to  will 
whatever  might  be  his  wishes,  brave  and  expert 
generals,  a  formidable  artillery,  and  an  efficient 
body  of  cavalry.  For  the  food  of  the  soldiery  on 
the  desert  solitudes  of  the  Alps,  he  had  provided 
biscuit  in  gi^at  abundance ;  and,  in  order  to  draw 
the  artillery  up  and  down  the  broken  and  narrow 
paths,  choked  up  with  snow  and  ice,  he  procure^ 
a  peculiar  kind  of  cart  made  in  the  manner  of 
the  sledges  which  are  used  in  those  regions  for 
descending  from  the  snowy  heights.     Nor  was 
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this  the  only  means  devised  hy  Buonaparte  and 
Marmont,  who  superintended  the  artillery,  to  - 
facilitate  its  passage  over  places  till  then  con- 
sidered inaccessihle.  Amonget  other  expedients, 
they  caused  trunks  of  large  trees  to  be  hollowed 
into  troughs,  in  which  they  placed  the  pieces  of 
ordnance,  each  as  in  its  own  proper  bed,  and 
being  slung  on  mules,  they  were  thus  carried 
orer  ^e  steepest  heights.  The  military  chest 
was  sufficiently  provided  for  the  actual  passage  of 
the  Alps,  and  that  perilous  undertaking  once 
accomplished,  Buonaparte  trusted  to  the  resources 
of  Italy  for  further  supplies.  To  gain  the  good- 
will of  the  Italians,  he  brought  with  him  the 
Italian  legion,  commanded  by  o&e  Lecchi,  who,  to 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the  Austrians,  had  6ed 
into  France  on  the  defeat  of  Scherer,  and  had 
there  coUected  a  brave  and  handsome  troop.  For 
points  of  local  knowledge,  he  also  brought  with 
him  the  best-informed  Italians,  and  with  the 
intention  of  crossing  the  Great  St  Bernard,  he 
consulted  more  especially  with  Pavetti  of  Romano 
in  Canavese,  a  youth  of  a  generous  nature,  who 
exerted  himself  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
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Tp  «  wpeeme  degree  nig^ter  of  tke  suA  of 
seduction,  tiie  .£nM^  Consul  ^ye  out  .that  he 
jretumed  to  Jti4y,  i^  prder  to  f<Hind  a  well-regu- 
lated lib^x  ^i  (lopbardy,  to  give  peace  to  Napleii 
.and  Tuscany,  tp  restore  rciligion^  to  protect  the 
.clergy,  and,!finally,  to  reinstate  the  Roman  Pontiff 
-in  .bis  rightful  seat.  To  all  he  spoke  of  pence,  of 
Jiumauiity,  iOf  the  termination  of  existing  evils,  of 
an  age  of  prosperity  about  to  commence  for  the 
igeneral  happiness  of  the  Jhuman  race.  Staying  a 
^hort  time  at/G^eya,  he  there  appeared  so  mild, 
•ao  disposed  to  re-establish  every  thing  that  wa^ 
just  and  right,  according  to  the  ancient  forp^, 
that  the  /Genevese  magistrates^  deceived  by  h^ 
plausible  words,  ventured  to  sp^k  pf  indepen- 
dence, ^and  of  the  restoration  of  thefr  ancient  ter- 
jXitpry,  .which  had  been  united  as  an  integral 
ipart.to  Fcaoce.  But  here  the  matter  rested ;  and 
.^bey  were  taught  hy  his  reply  that  if  he  loved  to 
take,  he  bved  also  to  keep.  This  passed,  the 
auavity  of  his  -manner  was  re-assumed,  and  he 
professed  himself  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  if 
peace  could  be  so  obtained.  In  truth,  he  appeared 
so  dull,  so  pale,  and  so  meagre,  that  every  one 

VOL.  I.  r 
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thought  that  he  must  make  peace  quickly,  if  he 
really  wished  to  witness  it;  so  much  did  he 
seem  to  wear  out  his  mind  and  body  by  un- 
ceasing labour  for  the  benefit  of  France  and  of 
Europe  generally.  Unwearied  in  his  cajoleries, 
he  talked  of  Saussure,  of  Bonnet,  of  Seunebier ; 
of  Rousseau  he  said  nothing.  He  expressed  him- 
self desirous  of  restoring  science  and  literature 
to  the  honours  they  had  been  deprived  of  by  the 
war,  and  the  Genevese  were  astonished  to  find 
such  love  of  peaceful  studies  in  a  soldier,  for  they 
did  not  penetrate  his  humour,  nor  did  they  per- 
ceive that,  wishing  to  make  the  age  retrograde,  he 
would,  nevertheless,  promote  its  advancement, 
until  he  should  become  its  master. 

Buonaparte's  plan  for  the  re-conquest  of  Italy 
was  vast  and  magnificent.  He  proposed  to  cross 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  descending  thence  by  the  valley  of  Aosta 
into  the  Piedmontese  plains.  Cieneral  Thureau, 
with  a  squadron  of  three  or  four  thousand  men, 
was  ordered  to  march  from  the  Maurienne  and 
Upper  Dauphiny,  over  Mount  Cenis  and  Mount 
Ginevre,  as  far  as  Susa,  and  further,  if  necessary. 
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for  the  purposes  of  encouraging  a  rising  in  that 
district  against  the  Austrians,  of  alarming  the 
people  for  the  safety  of  Turin,  and  of  co-operating 
with  the  force  the  Consul  intended  to  assemble 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dora.  General  Moncey  was 
to  descend  at  the  same  time  by  the  lesser  St.  Ber- 
nard, with  a  chosen  body  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  country  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  between 
the  Tesino  and  the  Adda.  To  favour  a  rising  in 
the  district  between  the  Tesino  and  the  Sesia, 
General  Bethancourt  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
Simplon,  and  to  descend  by  Domo  d'Ossola  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore;  where,  i^rro  wing  its 
expanse,  it  permits  the  waters  of  the  Tesino  to  flow 
from  it.  A  detachment  of  five  thousand  men 
were  to  cross  the  lesser  St.  Bernard,  and  meet  the 
main  body  in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  as  the  nature  and 
the  amount  of  the  difficulties  which  a  large  body 
of  men  would  encounter  in  crossing  the  great  St. 
Bernard  were  well  known  to  the  Consul.  Alto- 
gether the  troops  amounted  to  about  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  Thus  the  Consul  embraced  the  whole 
of   the  Alpine   region   which  extends    from  St. 

F  2 
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Oothard  to  Mount  Gioevre,  and  threatened  witb 
invasion  the  plain  of  Piedmont  and  that  of 
Lombardy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  hoped  that 
Massena,  keeping  his  ground  in  Genoa,  and 
Siichet  in  the  Riviera,  would  detain  Melas  till  he 
himself  should  come  up  to  attack  him  botii  on  his 
flank  and  on  his  rear.  Bold  and  wonderfdl,  as 
We  have  already  said,  was  this  undertaking  of  the 
Consul,  but  it  might  have  drawn  on  him  speedy 
'and  utter  ruin,  if  Moreau  bad  been  defeated  on 
the  Rhine,  or  if  Melas  had  been  more  prudent, 
more  active,  or  better  informed. 

Having  deluded  the  civilized  Genevese,  by  bis 
flattering  discourses  of  peace,  of  benevolence,  and 
(courtesy,  the  First  Consul  set  forth  on  his  stu- 
^ndous  enterprize,  his  forces  being  already 
aasembled  at  Martigny,  in  the  Valais,  a  district 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  St  Bernard. 
The  soldiers  gazed  on  the  aerial  summits  of  the 
lofty  mountain  with  wonder  and  impatience, 
while,  in  the  enthiuiasra  of  the  moment,  Uie 
General-in  chief,  Berthier,  thus  addressed  them : 
"  The  army  of  the  Rhine  has  won  glorious  vic- 
tories, and  in  Italy  our  fellow-soldiers  have  fought 
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with  undaunted  courage  against  superior  num- 
bers. Be  you  incited  by  their  example  to  gain 
once  more  the  mastery  of  those  lands  beyond  the 
Alps,  which  already  bear  testimony  to  Gallic 
valour :  soldiers,  as  yet  untried  in  fight,  behold 
the  standards  of  battle  !  Go  !  and  aspire  to  equal 
the  veterans,  victors  of  so  many  combats !  learn, 
from  them  to  brave — from  them  to  overcome,  the 
hardships  inseparable  from  war;  and  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  by  valour,  by  discipline  alone,  can 
success  be  obtained.  Soldiers,  Buonaparte  is 
with  you ;  he  comes  to  behold  the  fresh  tri- 
umphs of  his  former  companions.  To  Buona- 
parte prove  that  you  are  still  the  same  brave 
men  who,  under  his  command,  have  always 
gained  resplendent  glory,  and  a  name  of  universal 
renown.  France,  nay,  the  whole  human  race 
demand  peace  from  your  efforts.  Give,  then,  by 
your  noble  deeds  in  arms,  peace  to  France  and  to 
mankind." 

These  words  inflamed  to  excess  the  minds  of 
soldiers  already  so  ardent  and  so  brave  by 
nature. 

On  the  1 7th  of  May,  the  whole  body  set  out 
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from  Martigny  for  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Extra- 
ordinary was  their  ardour,  wonderful  their  gaie^, 
and  astonishing  also  the  activity  and  the  energy 
of  their  operations.  Chests,  coffers,  troughs, 
cannon,  wheel-carriages,  sledges,  barrows,  litters, 
horses,  mules,  harnesses,  saddles,  ba^age  and 
anununition,  of  every  decription,  piled  on  pack- 
eaddles,  were  assembled  in  one  motley  mass ;  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  soldiers  laboured  to  the 
utmost,  while  the  ofEcers,  sparing  no  bodily 
exertion,  were  not  less  zealous  and  unremitting 
in  their  efforts.  Laughter  and  song  lightened 
their  toils,  repartees  or  good-himioured  raillery 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth :  as  if  by  common 
consent,  however,  they  spared  each  other,  and 
whatever  was  bitter  in  sarcasm,  or  pungent  in 
wit,  was  directed  against  the  Austrians.  Thus 
proceeding,  they  seemed  to  be  hastening,  not  to  a 
fearfii]  war,  but  to  a  festival ;  not  to  a  dubious 
hazard,  but  to  certain  victory.  The  multitude 
of  various  and  mingled  sounds  were  re-echoed 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  the  silence  of  these  solitary 
and  desert  regions,  wliich  revolving  ages  had  left 
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undisturbed,  was  for  a  moment  broken  by  the 
rejoicing  voices  of  the  gay  and  warlike. 

The  strange  army,  thus  strangely  assembled 
for  the  dangerous  expedition,  began .  the  ascent 
by  the  steep  hill  in  front  of  the  hamlet  of  St. 
Pierre,  which  leads  to  the  road  passable  for  car- 
riages. Precipitous  heights,  strong  torrents, 
sloping  vallies,  succeeded  each  other  with  dis- 
heartem'ng  frequency.  The  prompt  exertions 
of  the  soldiers  were  every  instant  demanded,  to 
save  the  various  vehicles  which  conveyed  the 
artillery,  from  rolling  down  the  precipices ;  and 
now  supporting,  now  heaving  and  dragging 
the  ordnance,  they  laboured  unceasingly ;  while 
the  more  they  laboured  the  more  did  the 
merriment  of  their  jests  and  the  ingenuity  of 
their  repartees  increase.  The  slow-paced  Val- 
lenses  collected  in  crowds  from  their  houses,  or 
more .  properly  speaking,  from  their  huts  and 
caves ;  and,  seeing  a  body  of  men  so  laboriously 
employed  and  yet  so  gay,  they  were  lost  in 
wonder,  and  could  scarcely  believe  but  that  they 
were  beings  of  another  world.     Being  invited  to 
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lend  their  assistabce,  and  paid  for  their  aid,  tb^ 
rendered  it  willingly,  bnt  not  three  of  their  Dnm- 
ber  could  effect  as  mnch  as  the  zeal  of  a  single 
Frenchmab.  I  should  be  unwilliDg  to  repeat  all 
that  the  soldiers  jestingly  said  to  these  good 
people,  as  to  the  tardiness  of  their  tnorement^ 
and  the  strange  fashion  of  their  attire. 

Id  this  manner  the  republicans  reached  St. 
Pierre.  Lannes,  with  his  division,  arrived  first ; 
6a,  owing  to  his  Inci^ible  boldness  and  ardour, 
he  was  always  chosen  by  the  Consul  to  take  the 
lead  in  every  enterprize  of  danger — an  honouraUe 
distinction,  which  he  not  only  willingly  acvepted, 
but  anxiously  sought.  They  had  now  reached 
an  elevation,  where  skill  or  courage  seemed  at 
nothing  against  the  potency  of  nature.  From  St. 
Pierre  to  the  summit  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  tlier* 
is  no  beaten  road  whatever,  until  is  reached  the 
knottastery  of  the  religious  order  devoted  to  the 
{treservation  of  travellers  bewildered  in  them 
regions  of  eternal  winter ;  narrow  and  winding 
paths,  over  steep  and  rugged  mountains,  alone 
present  themselves  to  the  ^ye.  But  here  the 
pertinacity  of  human  resolution,  the  power  of 
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human  ingenmtf  shone  conspicuous.  Erery 
means  that  could  he  devised  was  adopted  for 
transporting  the  artillery  and  baggage ;  the 
carriages  which  had  been  wheeled,  were  now 
dragged,  those  which  had  been  drawn,  were  car-^ 
ried ;  the  largest  cannon  were  placed  in  troughs- 
and  sledges,  and  the  smallest  slung  on  strong 
and  sure-footed  mules.  And  thus  this  same 
passage,  which  Trivuki  accomplished  in  the 
severest  season  of  the  year,  hauling  up  the  ar- 
tillery of  Francis  the  First,  from  rock  to  rock, 
over  the  wintry  barriers,  Buonaparte  effected  in 
the  service  of  the  republic  by  means  of  sledges, 
carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden. 

The  ascent  to  be  accomplished  was  immense : 
in  the  windings  of  the  tortuous  paths  the  troops 
were  now  lost,  and  now  revealed  to  sight.  Those 
who  first  mounted  the  steeps,  seeing  their  com- 
panions in  the  depths  below,  <!heered  them  on 
with  shouts  of  triumph ;  they  answered  in  turn, 
and  thus  •excited  each  other  to  their  perilous  and 
laborious  task.  The  vallies  on  every  side  re-edioed 
to  their  voices.  Amidst  the  snow,  in  mists  and 
douds,  the  resplendent  arms  and  coloured  uni- 
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forms  of  the  soldiers  appeared  in  bright  and. 
dazzling  contrast ;  the  sublimity  of  dead  nature 
and  the  energy  of  living  action  thus  united, 
formed  a  spectade  c^  surpassing  wonder.  The 
Consul  exulting  in  the  success  of  his  plans,  was 
seen  every  where  amongst  the  soldiery,  talking 
with  military  familiarity  to  one,  and  now  .  to 
another ;  and,  skilled  in  the  eloquence  of  camps, 
he  so  ezdted  their  coura^,  that,  braving  every 
obstacle,  they  now  deemed  that  easy,  which  had 
been  judged  impossible.  They  soon  approached 
tte  highest  summit,  and  discerned  in  the  distance 
the  pass  which  leads  from  the  opening  between 
two  towering  mountains,  to  the  lowest  pin- 
nacle. With  shouts  of  transport  the  soldiers 
hailed  this  extreme  point  as  the  termination  <ii 
their  labours,  and  with  renewed  ardour  prepared 
to  ascend.  The  Consul  proposed  their  pausing 
to  rest  awhile  from  their  fatigues,  but  rejecting 
the  proffered  indulgence,  they  replied ;  *'  Let  not 
that  give  you  any  concern,  but  only  have  a  care 
to  ascend  yourse\f,  and  leave  the  rest  to  ue." 
When  their  strength  occasionally  flagged  under 
excess  of  fatigue,  they  beat  their  drums,  and  then 
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reanimated  by  the  spirit^tirring  sound,  proceeded 
forward  with  fresh  vigour.  At  last  they  reached 
the  summit,  and  there  felicitated  each  other,  as  if 
after  complete  and  assured  victory. 

Their  hilarity  was  not  a  little  increased  by 
finding  a  simple  repast  prepared  in  front  of  the 
monastery,  the  provident  Consul  having  furnished 
the  monks  with  money  to  supply  what  their  own 
resources  could  not  have  afforded  for  such  numbers. 
Here  they  were  regaled  with  wine,  and  bread 
and  cheese,  and  enjoyed  a  brief  repose,  amidst  dis- 
mounted cannon  and  scattered  baggage — amidst 
ice  and  conglomerated  snow,  while  the  monks 
passed  from  troop  to  troop  in  turn,  the  calm  of 
religious  cheerfulness  depicted  on  their  counte- 
nances. Thus  did  goodness  and  power  meet,  and 
hold  communion  on  this  extreme  summit.  Dis- 
coursing with  the  pious  brethren,  Buonaparte 
dwelt  upon  their  own  benevolence — on  his  wish 
to  re-instate  the  Pope — ^to  give  security  and  the 
means  of  support  to  the  clergy,  and  due  authority 
to  religion.  He  spoke  of  himself  and  of  kings 
modestly — of  peace  desirously.  The  good  her- 
mits, unskilled  in  the  art,  and  without  either  the 
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habit  of  ieigning,  or  occasion  to  dissemble,  be- 
lieved him  in  every  thipg.  As  for  him,  vhether 
fleeted  by  the  piety  of  these  holy  brethren — by 
the  sublimity  of  this  lonely  mountfiiu,  he  suffered 
bis  sentiments  to  change,  and  bent  hie  mind  to 
desire,  with  earnest  sincerity,  that  vhich  he  had 
(jquressed  from  calculating  policy,  I  Jmow  not, 
nor  would  I  dare  to  judge ;  for  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  moral  and  physical  influence  of  the 
9cene  was  persuasive  to  good ;  cm  the  other,  his 
disiwsitlon  was  marked  by  an  incredible  degree  of 
pertiiiadty,  and  a  scornful  contempt  of  human 
Bsture.  He  rested  but  one  hour  in  this  benign 
asylum,  and  Uien  commanded  the  advance  of  the 
troops. 

They  turned  their  steps  towards  the  quarter 
where  the  Italian  sky  began  to  appear ;  and  if 
the  ascent  had  been  laborious  and  perilous,  the 
descent  was  still  more  fatiguing  and  hazardous^ 
because  the  mow,  touched  by  a  milder  air,  b^an 
to  thaw,  and  afforded  but  an  uncertain  support, 
and  insecure  footing ;  besides  which,  the  moun- 
t«in  was  much  more  precipitous  ou  this  than  on 
the  nort^ni  side;    and  it  too  irequently  hap- 
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pened,  that  fioth  men  and  horses,  hy  the  snow 
sliding  from  under  them,  were  precipitated  intb 
thfe  deep  vallies,  and,  whelmed  in  the  snowy  abyss 
li^eath,  found  burial  ere  life  was  yet  extinct. 
The  fatigue  and  danger  the  soldiers  now  tmder- 
went  wds  incredible,  ahd  tiie  progress  they  made 
but  trifling.     At  last,  growing  impatient,  they 
^r^ed  to  choose  the  ^UMmit  whc^re  the  i^now  Wall 
most  dolid,  and  to  slide  dowia  frcftti   ^nce  t6 
Etrublto.     Tlie  danger  was  ^at,  but  ndt  \^m 
great  wtis  the  m^rriii»eiit  whkh  'aci^^^anied  the 
velocity  of  their  {grotesque  flight,  as  they  glided 
rapidly  through  the  4^rumUing  Siic^.      In  this 
manner  the  Soldiers  and  officers  of  the  ftidin  body, 
with  the  Consul  hin^lf,  n^aehed  the  poitit  df 
their  destinaticm  in  sa&ty.  While  those  diafged 
with  the  baggage  joined  them  a  little  later,  by  a 
more  circuitous  route.      When    they   were  4t 
lei^h  r&4Uufed  at  ^Etriibles,  tiie  expression  bf 
<>ne  common  deiltiinent  6f  joy  at  their  Buoce^ 
and  -safety  spread  frdm  rank  to  rank-;  and,  look- 
ing uj^ward,  towards  the*  icy  and  rugged  summits, 
they  could  scarcely  yet    believe  that  an  entire 
'lUiny,  with  all  its  incumbrances,  could  have  made 
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its  way  orer  barriers  thus  horribly  deformed  by 
the  convulsions  of  distant  ages,  and  sternly 
closed  by  the  rigours  of  perpetual  winter;  but 
most  of  all  they  admired  tlie  constancy  and  the 
powerful  mind  of  the  Consul;  and,  from  this 
prosperous  commencement  auguring  well  for  the 
success  of  all  his  future  enterprises,  they  could 
not  but  think,  that  to  him  who  had  oreroome  tbe 
perils  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  all  other  under- 
takings would  prove  comparatively  easy.  And 
now  they  began  to  breathe  the  soft  airs  of  Italy: 
the  snows  were  half  dissolved — the  torrents 
flowed  with  increased  volume — the  dead  rocks  put 
on  fresh  verdure.  Recalled  to  the  recollection  of 
their  former  campaigns  by  the  genial  influence  of 
the  balmy  sky,  the  veteran  soldiers  shouted 
"  Italy ! "  and,  in  glowing  language,  described  to 
the  young  conscripts  all  that  that  name  recalled. 
.Speakers  and  hearers  were  quickly  touched  by  an 
equal  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  the  one  longing  as 
much  to  revisit,  as  tbe  other  to  behold,  that  land 
of  beau^.  To  the  former,  memory  recalled 
images  already  proved  true  by  experience — to 
the  latter,  imagination  depicted  them  enlarged  and 
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Irightened.  Their  force  of  purpose  became  most 
efficacious ;  and,  to  the  enamoured  fancy  of  these 
intrepid  spirits  Italy  seemed  to  be  already  won*-^ 
they  thought  not  of  battle,  but  of  victory. 

Their  success,,  however,  depended  entirely  on 
celerity.  The  Alpine  regions  they  had  reached 
were  sterile,  and  the  pass  of  St.  Bernard,  yet  to 
be  accomplished,  was  hazardous.  It  was  necessary 
to  descend  at  once  to  the  plain,  without  affording 
Melas  time  to  anticipate  their  arrival.  It  was 
also  important,  to  prevent  the  rumour  which  had 
been  industriously  propagated  of  the  return  of 
the  French,  from  diminishing.  The  Consul  there- 
fore descended  hastily  by  the  banks  of  the  river 
Dora;  and  the  van-guard  sent  on  to  reconnoitre, 
under  the  command  of  Lannes,  reduced  some 
places  of  small  importance,  and  easily  gained  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Aosta  and  the  lands  of 
-Chatillon. 

But  a  rude  obstacle  presented  itself  in  the  for- 
tress of  Bard,  which,  by  its  situation,  is  the  key 
to  the  pass  commanding  the  road  in  the  narrow 
.gorge  which  the  valley  forms  at  that  spot.     Pa- 
*vetti  had  represented  the  reduction  of  that  for- 
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tress,  to  the  -Consuli  as  an  tasy  undertAinfr  m 
■nociouriy  did  he  desire  that  the  French  should; 
pass  tlirough  the  valley  of  Aosta,  in  order  that 
his  native  district  might  be  die  first  to  be  restara^ 
as  he  heheved,  to  liberty ;  bat  the  result  proved 
ithat  an  inaignificant  rode  might  be  a  powetfid 
idbdtacle  in  the  way  of  mighty  designs.  "Om 
Austrian  craDmaa4er  refusing  to  surrenderi  tllft 
French  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  assault,  bat  te 
-vain;  they  -planted  their  cannon  against  it,  but 
■without  flffesL  The  impetuous  generals,  chafing 
and  fretting  to  find  their  progress  aireited  faf 
a  narrow  ^rodc,  and  a  handful  of  stddieis*  tha 
garrisiHi  consistii^  of  only  400  men,  coiil4  ' 
•not  brodc  the  affront  of  being  thus  stopped  by 
't^  insignificant  fortress  <^  Bard — they  wbon 
-neither  the  strength  of  Mantua,  nor  the  etenuil 
snows  of  the  enormous  SL  Bernard  could  impede. 
They  were  aware  that  their  march  was  alreadf 
-known  in  the  plain,  and  that  Melas,  giving  up 
this  useless  enterprise  on  the  Varo,  was  hastsniiig 
to  flU^mrt  there  the  declining  fortunes  of  Austrie. 
Besides,  tiie  valley  of  Aosta  was  poor  and  sterile 
unequal  to  the  support  of  such  an  army,  for 
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whom  no  supplies  had  been  prepared,  and  which 
hegaxk  already  to  feel  the  approach  of  want  In 
▼ain  they  consulted  to  find  a  remedy :  none  pre* 
aented  itself.  They  battered  the  rock  from  the 
houses  of  the  valley,  they  battered  it  from  the 
belfry  of  the  church  with  no  effect,  it  was  so 
wen  defended,  and  the  peculiar  stone  it  was  built 
of  was  60  hard  that  its  strength  defied  all  their 
efforts. 

At  length,  finding  it  impossible  to  take  the 
fortress,  they  resolved  to  seek  a  passage  in  an- 
other direction.  To  the  left  of  Bard  rise  the 
hrregular  summits  of  Mount  Albaredo,  the  highest 
pttt  of  which  commanding  the  fortress,  though 
the  lowest  is  commanded  by  it.  Berthier  suggested 
the  possibility  of  crossing  by  the  upper  range. 
In  less  than  two  days  they  cut  steps  in  the  steep- 
est and  hardest  rocks,  built  parapets  on  the  edge 
of  the  precipices,  and  threw  bridges  over  the 
chasms,  so  that  a  path  was  now  open  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress.  This  work  was 
truly  astonishing,  and  worthy  of  being  comme- 
morated in  history.  The  men  passed  with  secu- 
rity ;  but  the  artillery  and  baggage  could  not  be 
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conveyed  by  so  narrow  and  steep  a  path;  and 
Lannes,  who  had  already  reached  Ivrea.  raa  thft 
risk  of  being  attacked  by  the  Austrians  before  the 
arrival  of  the  cannon,  without  which  no  other 
arms  avail  in  modem  warfare.  The  pertinacity 
of  the  Consul  had  commanded  a  fresh  assault  (^ 
the  fortress,  which  had  had  a  disastrous  result. 
Great  was  the  danger  on  every  side,  for  the  time 
admitted  of  no  delay ;  when,  in  the  critical  mo- 
ment, Marmont  devised  a  new  stratagem :— he 
strewed  the  road  they  were  to  pass  with  manure 
and  straw,  wrapped  the  axles  of  the  wheels  with 
bands  of  hay,  and,  the  carriages  being  drawn 
quickly  along  during  the  night,  the  ordnance  hap- 
pily cleared  the  gorge  of  the  defile.  When  the  Aus- 
trian commander  became  aware  of  the  stratagem 
practised  by  the  enemy,  he  opened  a  tremendous 
fire ;  but  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  prevented  the  republicans 
from  sulTering  any  material  loss  in  this  extrardi- 
nary  passage ;  and  now,  with  all  the  implements 
of  war  at  their  command,  they  prepared  to  invade 
the  Piedmontese  territory.  A  short  time  after, 
Chabran,  descending  by  the  Lesser  St.  Bernard, 
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forced  the  commandant  of  Bard  to  capitulate,  but 
flWited  the  garrisoQ  their  lives  and  effects,  on 
^ndition  of  their  not  again  bearing  arms  till  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  should  take  place. 

Whilst  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  now 
debouched  by  Jvrea,  the  other  divisions  had  not 
been  idle ;  but,  concurring  in  the  execution  of  the 
general  plan,  had  reached  the  stations  appointed 
jby  the  Consul.  Bethancourt,  descending  by  the 
Simplon,  had  made  himself  master  of  Domo 
4'Ossola ;  Moncey,  quartered  at  Bellinzona,  ap- 
{xroachod  Lugano,  and  the  banks  of  the  Tesino,  and 
the  Adda.  Thureau,  still  nearer  at  hand,  scour- 
ing  the  co\mtry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca* 
pital  of  Piedmont,  had  appeared  first  at  Susa,  then, 
inarching  on,  had  shown  himself  at  Avigliana, 
after  having  captured  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Austrians,  who  had  endeavoured  to  block  up 
his  passage  by  occupying  the  lofty  rocks  where, 
before  the  war,  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Bru- 
netta  had  been  situated : — such  was  the  storm  that 
the  unparalleled  design  of  the  Consul  drew  down 
on  every  side  on  that  tract  pf  country  which  is 
comprised  between  the  Dora  and  the  Adda.    The 
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Consul  proposed  to  proceed  to  Milan  hy  forced 
marches,  jtistly  believing  that  he  should  there  find 
partisans,  provisions,  and  money ;  and  he  hoped 
also,  by  his  unexpected  appearance,  to  surprise 
and  overpower  the  dispersed  bodies  of  Austrians, 
who  dreamed  of  any  thing  rather  than  of  his 
approach.  He  had  also  reason  to  believe  tiiat  by 
occupying  the  banks  of  the  Adige  he  should 
cut  off  from  Melas  the  possibility  of  seeking  the 
secure  retreat  of  the  Tyrol.  Still  more  ably 
conceived  was  the  idea  of  sending  Lannes  towards 
Chivasso,  in  order  to  persuade  Melas  that  an  at- 
tack on  Turin  was  intended ;  and,  his  plans  being 
thus  arranged,  the  Consul  took  the  necessary 
means  for  their  execution. 

Fearing  an  attack  on  Turin,  the  Austrians 
had  placed  an  advanced  guard  on  the  bridge  over 
the  Chiusella,  to  the  right  of  which  they  had 
planted  four  batteries,  to  prevent  the  enemy  gain- 
ing this  passage.  This  bridge  being  very  long 
and  narrow,  it  was  difficult  to  gain  possession  of 
it.  Lannes  commanded  his  bravest  troops  to  ad- 
vance full  speed,  in  hopes  to  force  it  by  the 
impetus  of  a  first  attack ;  but  the  German  artil- 
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lery  swept  the  bridge ;  and  the  musketry,  ou 
theh:  flank,  showered  such  a  fiery  tempest,  that 
the  lacerated  and  bleeding  troops  were  forced  to 
retire.  A  fresh  trial  occasioned  a  fresh  repulse. 
Twice  again  Lannes  renewed  the  contest;  and 
the  result  of  each  attempt  became  more  and  more 
£atal:  still  he  persisted  undismayed,  althoi^h  with- 
out effecting  his  purpose.  In  this  emergency, 
Pavetti,  who  knew  the  ground  perfectly,  because 
the  combat  took  place  almost  under  the  walls  of 
his  native  Romano,  informed  the  French  general 
that  to  the  left  of  the  bridge  there  was  a  spot 
that  might  easily  be  forded,  at  the  same  time 
.offering  to  guide  the  division  himself.  They 
.accordingly  forded  the  river  with  successful 
daring,  and  appeared  unexpectedly  on  the  right 
of  the  enemy,  on  which  a  mortal  struggle  ensued. 
The  Austrian  commander,  Palfi,  received  a 
deadly  wound,  whilst  standing  close  to  the  bridge, 
encouraging  his  troops — an  accident  which  gave 
victory  to  the  French ;  who  now,  driving  back  the 
Austrians  in  turn,  gained  possession  of  that 
.post.  The  defeated  party  effected  a  junction 
with  their  rear-guard  on  the  heights  of  Romano, 
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esteemed  the  worst,  and  the  newest  the  beat, 
lo  the  present  instance,  however,  the  dominatidB 
ctf  the  Germans  had  not  been  of  the  mildest  kind; 
and  that,  not  because  in  its  own  nature  oppres- 
sive (with  the  exception  of  the  affair  of  the,pn* 
Boners  at  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro),but  because 
in  endeavouring  to  restore  the  ancient  order  of 
things,  th^  had  disturbed  property,  and  offended 
public  opinion.  The  heads  of  administratioa 
,  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  return  of  the 
French  was  impossible:  they  therefore  governed 
according  to  that  belief;  and  their  measures 
paved  the  way  for  fresh  revolutions.  Buona- 
parte now  re-organised  the  Cisalpine  republic: 
his  ordinances  commanded  the  public  celebration 
of  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church ;  enjoined 
respect  to  religion ;  and,  in  some  cases  of  ex- 
treme culpability,  menaced  sacrilegious  offenders 
even  with  the  punishment  of  death.  He  esta- 
blished the  security  of  property ;  recalled  the 
exiled ;  annulled  the  sentences  of  confiscation ; 
and  forbade  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  Vienna  to 
pass  current  in  future.  Having  thus  planted  in 
Milan  the  foundations  of  his  power,  he  applied 
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ithnself  ariew  to  military  affairs;  for,  althougii 
4he  campaign  had  so  far  been  prosperons,  ito 
.liltimate  success  was  still  undecided.  The  army 
of  Melas  was  yet  unbroken  and  entire  on  the 
d^t  bank  of  the  Po,  while,  at  Genoa,  Massena 
had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  fortune  of  the 
confederates.  Of  this  latter  drcumstanee,  howw 
ever,  the  Consul  was  not  then  aware ;  ,and,  believ- 
ing his  situation  to  be  more  secure  than .  it  really 
was,  he  sent  out  detachments  to  secure,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lodi,  Cremona, .  Bergamo,  and  Cremq, 
where  the  French  had  fdrmerly  been  seen,  by  the 
inhabitants  with  extreme  satisfaction.  His  inten- 
tion was  then  to  cross  the  Po  suddenly,  and  to 
cut  off  from  Melas  all  possibility  of  retreat } 
Lannes,  in  the  meantime,  by  a  sudden  incursion, 
had  made  himself  master  of  Pavia,  where  ke 
found  provisions  in  abundance  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms. 

By  the  loss  of  Milan,  Melas  had  been  made 
aware  of  the  danger  of  his  own  situation  and  of 
the  strength  of  the  enemy ;  and,  seeing  that  there 
wasi  no  means  of  escape  except  by  a  pitched 
battle  and  complete  victory,   he  endeavoured  to 
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draw  the  Trar  to  the  Deighbourhood  of  Alez- 
andria,  on  accoimt  of  the  support  he  should  there 
receive  from  the  citadel  and  the  fort  of  Tortona. 
When  he  reached  Alexandria,  he  commanded  E!»- 
nitz,  who  had  recently^  arrived  from  the  Riviera,* 
to  join  him,  and  sent  Otto,  who,  by  the  reduction 
of  Genoa,  was  now  left  free  to  act,  to  Piacenza, 
in  order  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river.  But 
Murat  anticipated  Otto;  and,  although  vigorously 
-opposed,  effected  the  passage,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  Piacenza.  At  the  same  time  Lannee 
.  crossed  at  Stradella,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  San 
Cipriano.  Otto  retired  on  Casteggio  and  Mtrntfr- 
bello.  On  the  9th  of  June,  an  obstinate  contest 
.took  place  at  these  two  towns,  which  was  but  the 
-prelude  to  another  and  fiercer  combat,  superior  in 
force,  and  pregnant  with  more  important  results. 
Otto  bad  posted  the  main  body  of  his  forces  at 
Caste^o ;  had  planted  a  strong  battery  on  the 
light;  had  stationed  his  cavalry  lower  down, 
.towards  the  plain ;  and  had  left  a  small  body  of 
reserve  at  Montebello.  The  French,  led  iy 
Watrin,    bore  down  on  the  Germans  with  tre- 
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aendouB  iiiipetii8»    but  were  received  bjr  them 
with  no  ^88  steadineBS.    The  ev^at  was  doabt^ 
tal  for  a  lotig  time,  as  the  republicans  several 
ttmes  gained  possession  of  the  steep  hiBs  at  Caa>- 
<e^o>  but  were  as  often  driven  from  them.    For 
some  libnrs,  the  Imperialists  kq>t  possession  of 
this  point,  principally  by  the  co-qperation  of  t&e 
cavalry,  which,  fssuing  from  behind  the  hedges, 
where  they  had  remained  in  shelter,  charged  tiaie 
enemy  with  fury.      Watrin,    thus  broken,   re- 
treated with  loss,  and  the  batitle  would  have  beeii 
.decided  against  the  French  but  for  the  opportune 
arrival  6f  Generlds  Chambarlhac  and  Rivaud, 
who,   having  been  dispatched  by  Laanes,   had 
forced  their  way  to  the  scene  of  action  through 
every  obstacle.      The  latter  entering  into  the 
midst  of  the  fight,  checked  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  and,  giving  fresh  courage  to  the  troops 
df  Watrin,  incited  them  to  renew  the  attack :  the 
Germaxis,    however,    defended  themselves   obsti- 
nately.    In  this  critical  moment,  a  large  body  of 
fresh  troops,  under  Lannes,  rushing  impetuously 
into  the  heat  of  the  battle,  (as  they  were  ever 
wont),  forced  the  enemy  to  yield,  and  repulsing 
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them  from  Casteggio,  drove  them  back  to  Mogr 
tebello :  but  here.  Otto  steadily  maintaining  his 
ground,  the  combat  raged  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  and  the  Gennans  were  again  beginning  to 
prevail,  when  Buonaparte,  who  at  this  crisis 
appeared  on  ike  field,  conmianded  Victor  to 
chai^  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  with  seven 
Iresh  battalions.  The  fury  of  the  combat  was 
now  at  its  acme,  for  the  Austrians  defended  the 
bridge  with  a  strong  train  of  artillery,  whicli 
swept  across  it,  whilst  the  French  endeavoured 
to  drive  them  fcom  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Thu  strife  of  fire  and  steel  lasted  for  a  time,  (for 
the  Austrians  bravely  supported  the  onset)  till 
by  .  the  march  of  the  divisions  of  Cteney  and 
Rivaud  fi^om  the  further  extremity  of  the  field 
Otto  found  himself  nearly  hemmed  in  on  every 
side,  and  therefore  retired  to  Voghera,  leaving  a 
garrison  of  about  a  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
fortress  of  Tortona.  The  loss  of  the  Austrians 
in  this  action  was  great,  both  in  killed  and 
prisoners,  yet  less  by  half  than  the  numbens 
stated  in  the  bulletins  of  Berthier.  The  French 
also  lost  considerably  in  killed — scarcely  less  than 
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their  adversaries,  but  of  their  mimber  very  few 
were  taken.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Casteg^o, 
which  lasted  from  seven  in  .the  morning  till  eight 
in  the  evening. 

The  difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps 
being  surmounted  by  skill  and  courage,  Lombairdy 
suddenly  over-run,  the  niame  of  the  Cisal-' 
pine  republic  revived,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  roused  to  deeds  of  daring  by  an  extraor- 
dinary enterprise,  it  still  remained  to  confirm 
this  auspicious  commencement  by  some  decisive 
battle,  aiid  thus  secure  to  Buonaparte  both  the 
supreme  authority  in  France  and  the  absolute 
empire  of  Italy.  If  the  conquest  of  this  country,- 
made  by  the  conjoined  efforts  of  Kray,  Suwarrow, 
and  Melas,  had  been  quickly  accoihplished,  it 
remained  to  be  seen  if  the  French  leader  could 
not  effect  the  re*<^nquest  more  speedily  still. 
Melas,  as  we  have  already  related^  had  assembled 
his  forces  under  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
strong  position  between  the  Bormida  and  the 
Tanaro.  With  an  army  of  40,000  men,  strong 
in  artillery,^  in  chosen  cavalry,  in  tried  and  dis- 
ciplined  infantry,  he  was  in  all  re^)ects  well 
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maldag  but  a  feigned  and  feeble  resistance.  This 
circumitance  ought  to  have  made  Buonaparte 
aware  that  Melas,  so  &r  from  meditating  a  distant 
march  to  Genoa,  thought  only  of  contesting  the 
issue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria.  How- 
ever, being  obstinate  to  an  extreme  in  his  ideas,, 
he  persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  Austrians 
intended  to  withdraw  into  Liguria,  mitil  in  the 
end  his  scoots  brought  him  intelligence  &ont 
Rivalta  and  the  banks  of  the  Fo,  which  remored 
his  erroneous  impressions,  and  convinced  bim 
that  the  mighty-  contest  would  be  decided  in  the 
Alexandrian,  and  not  in  the  Ligurian  territory. 
He  therefore  commanded  Boudet  and  Monnier  to 
return  in  baste  to  the  main  body ;  but  they  were 
then  so  far  distant  that  it  was  probable  they 
would  not  arrive  till  the  battle  would  be  de- 
cided. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  at  five  in  the  morning, 
Melas  crossed  the  eventful  Bormida.  Esnitz, 
with  the  light  infantry,  and  the  chief  strength  of 
the  cavalry,  moving  to  the  left  of  the  Imperialists, 
marched  towards  Castel  Ceriolo,  by  the  road 
which  leads  to  Sale,  because  the  intention  of  the 
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Austrian  commander  was  to  take  the  French  in 
the  rear  on  that  side,  in  order  to  cut  them  off 
firom  Pavia  and  Tortona,  whence  they  commu- 
nicated with  the  detachments  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po«  Keim,  with  the  heavy  troops,  moved 
towards  the  village  of  Marengo,  by  which  the 
road  to  Tortona  passes :  this  was  the  centre. 
A  third  division  on  the  right,  commanded  by 
Haddick,  with  a  body  of  Hungarian  grenadiers 
led  by  Otto,  were  to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bormida^  to  draw  off  at  Fragarolo,  and  to  join 
the  centre  near  Tortona.  He  foresaw  (and  this 
was  in  fact  the  intention  on  both  sides)  that  the 
principal  struggle  would  be  for  the  possession  of 
Marengo,  because  all  the  movements  of  the 
French  were  directed  to  that  point.  The  Aus- 
trian infantry  was  preceded  by  a  formidable  train 
of  artillery,  its  harsh  thunder  giving  fearful 
warning  of  the  severe  and  murderous  contest 
that  was  about  to  take  place.  Against  this  over- 
powering force  the  French  were  not  equally 
matched  in  the  early  part  of  the  combat;  for, 
owing    to    the     improvidence     of    the    Consul, 
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iLmaaer  w  &r  eff  ca  tfce  i^^*-  aid    Dean 

«■  the  left. 

All  tkesT  ImpeE,  Acr&r,  mtcd  «  Ae 
dmsoB  of  llctar,  idiie^  ra  tolaaUy  itna^ 
at  Ibroigo,  aad  oo  tfaatt  of  Lanae  ataticwi 
to  the  kft  of  the  road  to  Tortflna.  To  theM 
max  be  ailded  about  nine  hnnJrri  soldien  «f  the 
eoDHiIar  guard,  the  cavaliy  mnder  the  ramnand 
of  the  jonnger  Kelkrmaim,  the  sqnadrao  nndcr 
Champeaux,  and  lastSy,  that  under  MoraL 
The  fint  eavered  the  infantry  «f  \'ictor;  the 
second,  that  under  Lannes  ;  and  the  last,  poetad 
at  the  extreme  right  of  the  whole  front,  gnaidcd 
the  road  which  led  to  Sale.  Thus  the  Frendi 
line  of  battle  commeDcing  at  the  Bormida,  and 
obliquely  seceding  from  it,  passed  by  Marengd^ 
and  extended  an  far  as  Castel  Ceriolo.  Keim 
encountering  GardaDne,  who  had  been  dispatched 
iiy  Victor  to  Pietrabuona,  an  insignificant  place 
between  Marengo  and  the  Bormida,  bore  him 
down  with  an  overwhelming  force.  The  re- 
mains of  the  routed  bond  retired  in  disorder 
towards  Marengo,  and  they  would  have  been 
entirely  surrounded  and  taken,  if  Victor  had  not 
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qaiddy  sent  Chambarlhae  to  their  rescue.  The 
Austrians  came  up  and  engaged  in  a  horrible 
contest  with  Victor:  here  on  both  sides  were 
performed  deeds  of  stupendous  valotir;  at  last 
fortune  inclined  towards  that  (Keim)  which  had 
the  superiority  in  numbers  and  artillery.  Keim 
triumphantly  entered  Marengo ;  but  though  dis- 
comfited, Victor's  ranks  were  not  disordered, 
but  in  unbroken  mass  they  still  presented  a 
menacing  front  to  the  enemy,  antt  drew  up  behind 
Marengo.  He  was  joined  by  Lannes  on  the 
right,  and  the  combat  was  renewed  with  greater 
fiereeness  than  ever.  Keim  was  opposed  to 
Lannes,  Haddick  to  Victor ;  and  whoever  con- 
aiders  the  temper  of  these  generals,  and  that  of 
their  troops,  will  easily  believe  that  never  was  a 
combat  distinguished  by  greater  skill  or  valour 
than  this.  Lannes  was  ably  seconded  in  his 
attack  on  Kleim  by  Champeaux  and  his  cavalry, 
who  in  this  melee  received  a  mortal  wound,  of 
which  he  died  a  few  days  after.  Kellermann 
with  his  squadron  effectually  supported  Victor, 
leading  on  diai^  after  charge  in  ceaseless  suc- 
cession.    Notwithstanding  this,  Victor,  having 
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been  from  the  first' m' action,  and  Grardanne 
having  suffered  much  in  the  affair  <^  Pietra- 
buona,'  his  troops  were  so  exhauBted,  and  his 
ranks  so  thinned,  that  he  yielded  the  post  at  last, 
and  retired  precipitately,  and  not  without  some 
disorder,  to  St  Julian.  Deprived  on  his  left 
flank  of  the  support  of  Victor,  Lannes  was  also 
constrained  to  fall  back,  which  allowed  Keim  to 
become  still  more  master  of  the  field,  and  led  him 
to  believe  himself  in  secure  possession  of  the  vic- 
tory. During  this  time,  Esnitz  had  occupied 
Castel  Ceriolo  with  the  light  infantry,  and,  with 
his  horse,  had  extended  his  ranks  in  hopes  of 
falling  on  the  rearofthetwo  bodies  of  the  receding 
republicans ;  and  if  this  design  bad  succeeded,  it 
would  without  doubt  have  given  the  victory  to 
the  Imperialists. 

In  this  perilous  situation,  the  only  resource 
the  Consul  possessed  was  in  the  nine  hundred 
soldiers  of  his  own  guard  and  in  Murat's 
cavalry,  which  were  certainly  not  able  to  make 
head  alone  against  the  numerous  cavalry  of 
-Esnitz :  he  therefore  commanded  the  advance  of 
'  the  nine  hundred  guards.  I  know  not  whether 
I  ought  moet  to  laud  their  prowess,  or  condemn 
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the  incapacity  .of  Esnitz ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the. 
Gennan  general^  although  he  had. hemmed  them 
in  on  every  side,  was  never .  able  to  break  them; 
for,,  either  he ;  did .  not  do;  all :  that  he  ought  to 
have  done,  or  the  nine  hundred .  did  more  tiian 
could  be  deemed  possible.  So  numerous  were  the 
light  troops  under  ^Esnitz,  that  he  might  have, 
left. a  small  part  to  have < kept  this  consular, 
guard  in  check,  and  might  have  made  a  spirited 
attack  on  the  rear  of  the  squadrons,  which  were 
giving  way.  This,  however,  he.  did  not.. do, 
but  persisted  in  attacking  this  small  body 
of  the  enemy  with  his  whole  force ;  but. whether 
it  arose  from  .  cowardice  or  error,  this  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Esnitz,  and  the  heroism  of  the 
consular  guard,  who  had  obeyed  the  summons  of 
the  Consul  with  all  possible  speed,  gave  Monnier 
time  to  arrive  from  Castel  Nuovo.  He  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  troops  of  Esnitz ;  and,  though  sur- 
roimded  by  their  numbers,  he  cut  his  way  through 
them,  gallantly  assisted  by  the  brave  guard.  St. 
Cyr,  having  driven  the  Tyrolese  from  Gastel 
Ceriolo,  made  himself  master  of  the  village,  and, 
with  stakes  and  barricades,  quickly  entrenched 
hisffielf  there.      Esnitz  endeavoured  to  drive  him 
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out)  but  in  vain :  fi^une  however  &TOured  hint 
at  t^is  moment— MoiiDier  and  the  oonstUar 
gnaid  were  obliged  to  retraat;  but,  instead  of 
foltowing  np  his  advantage,  and  panuiag  the 
yielding  enemy,  he  obstinately  penigted  in  his 
atttdc  on  Castel  Ceriolo.  He  was,  however,.co&- 
stanily  repulsed  by  St  Cyr,  who  kept  him  k 
loDgat  bay,  that  this  general  was  now  the  sb1t»> 
tion  of  the  whole  French  army,  as  the  consular 
guard  bad  been  in  the  first  instance  t  they,  by 
their  persevering  VcsiBtance,  had  given  tune  fw 
the  arrival  of  Monnier ;  while  bis  skiU  and  coo* 
rage  fuvcured  a  delay  that  allowed  Desaix  to  jda 
the  action.  Melas  in  the  mean  time,  hoping  to 
profit  by  the  favourable  opptvtunity  which  for^ 
tune  had  afforded  him,  had  sent  forward  hie 
right  wing,  witii  the  five  thousand  Hungarian 
grenadiers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  from 
making  head  at  St.  Julian,  to  which  place  their 
movementa  seemed  to  be  directed.  It  appeared 
probable,  that  the  troops  under  Keim,  already 
triumphant,  and  those  of  Esnitz,  half  victors  on 
the  one  side,  and  half  conquered  on  the  other, 
would  suffice  for  this  object ;  but  to  ensure  euc- 
eem,  end  to  provide  for  the  cmergcniy  which  A* 
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mrf val  of  Desaix  might  occasioo,  Mdas  sent  on 
tile  Hungarians  far  before  the  rest,  of  wfaom 
as  the  bodf  to  whom  the  victory  belonged,  Zach» 
the  quarter-master  of  the  whole  Austriati  camp, 
took  the  eommand. 

It  was  now  five  in  the  evening :  the  eombat  had 
already  lasted  for  more  than  ten  hours.  Hie 
conquering  Austrians  exulted  in  success,  while 
slmider  hope  of  recovery  remained  to  the  French, 
and  that  only  in  Desaix.  The  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  believed  that  the  arms  of  Austria  had 
already  obtained  a  decided  victory,  because  the 
tremendous  sounds  which  had  spread  terror  withitt 
their  walls  in  the  morning  had  become  moire  and 
more  distant ;  and  the  sound  of  the  battle-tumult 
now  but  faintly  reached  their  ears.  The  Consul 
himself  despaired ;  nor  did  he  shoW)  in  this  crisis 
of  the  battle,  the  presence  of  mii^,  the  fortitude, 
or,  in  any  respect,  the  temper  worthy  of  him  Who 
had  formed  the  admirable  plan  of  this  second  in^ 
vasion  of  Italy.  As  if  bereaved  of  all  judgmrat, 
he  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  intense  anxiety 
with  which  he  watched  for  the  arrival  of  Desaix. 
Whilst  he  stiU  hesitated,  filled  with  fears  as  great 
as  his  hopes  were  feeble,  intelligence  was  brought 
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him  tbat  the  first  ranks  of  Desaix's  squadron 
were  beginning  to  appear  at  St  Julian ;  and  now 
all  his  ardour  returned.  Any  other  than  Tiimwrff 
would,  in  a  situation  thus  desperate,  have  made 
use  of  this  reinforcemeat  to  secure  a  retreat ;  but 
the  bold  and  all-powerful  Consul  employed  it  to 
renew  the  battle,  and  re'^ain  the  victory.  He 
now  changed  the  order  of  his  line;  so  that, 
diverging  obliquely  from  Castel  Ceriolo  to  St. 
Julian,  St.  Cyr  was  placed  at  the  extreme  point 
on  the  right,  whilst  first  Monnier,  and  then 
Lamies,  proceeded  on  the  left  towards  St.  Julian ; 
and  at  this  last  place,  across  the  road  to  Tortona, 
was  Desaix  stationed.  The  cavalry  of  Keller- 
mann  was  posted  in  front,  and  the  field  was 
between  Desaix  and  Lamies.  Esnitz  not  having 
effected  with  his  cavalry  and  infantry  what  Melas 
had  expected,  against  the  French  right  wing,  the 
Anstriui  commander  dispatched  the  5000  Him- 
gai-ians  under  Zach  against  their  left,  hoping  that 
this  compact  body  of  powerful  men  would  be  able 
to  break  them,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  the  road 
towards  Tortona.  The  Hungarian  column,  on 
which  the  fortune  of  the  day  depended,  confident 
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in  *  its  Strength^  marched  boldly  agamst  Defiaix. 
The  latter  allowed  them  to  approach  before  he 
fired ;  but»  when  they  were  within  reach  of  his 
guns,  he  thundered  on  them  with  the  artillery 
Mannont  had  assembled  in  firont,  and  then  dis- 
chftrged  his  own. .  For  the  first  moment,  dismayed 
by  this  severe  reception,  the  Hungarians  made  a 
brief  pause,  but,  quickly  recorering  from  the 
shodk,  they  marched  on  as  if  one  sc^d  and  invin- 
cible mass.  Nor  could  the  French,  being  lighter- 
bodied  troops,  succeed  in  arresting  their  pro- 
gress, altiiough  they  surrounded  them,  and  strug- 
gled against  them  with  thieir  utmost  energy.  The 
case  here  was  similar  to  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 
Sesaix^  wholly  undismayed  by  the  danger,  placed 
himself  in  front,  reconnoitring  the  country  to 
discover  whether  it  afforded  any  advantage  of 
ground,  by  which  he  might  profit ;  when,  struck 
on  the  breast  by  a  ball  from  a  musket,  he  found 
an  almost  instantaneous  death.  His  last  words 
to  Lebrun  (the  generous  son  of  a  generous  father) 
were  these :  '<  Go  and  tell  the  Consul  that  I  die 
grieving  only  that  I  have  not  done  enough  to  live 
in  the  memory  of  posterity:'    Boudet  succeeded 
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Desais  !□  the  command ;  and  neither  was  he  him* 
self  disheartened  hy  this  grievous  disaster,  nor 
did  his  B<^diets  lose  their  couzBge }  but,  on  -  the 
contrary,  the  deeire  of  revenge  stimulating  spirits 
naturally  valiant,  they  Uirew  themsdves  on  tht 
five  tfaousaid  with  irresistible  fury.  Nor  did  the 
Hungarians  tniccumb.  It  was  a  fearful  and  a 
mortal  strife.  The  republicans  were  b^^nning  to 
lose  gronnd;  their  situation  seemed  desperate. 
But  fortune  decreed  that  the  salvation  <^  Frunce 
should  arise  on  the  brink  of  utter  min ;  and 
Kellermann  was  destined  to  effect  the  important 
rescue.  In  &ct,  whilst  Boudet,  who  still  endea» 
Tonred  to  maintain  his  ground  in  front,  begaUa 
notwithstanding,  to  gfve  way,  Kelloxaann,  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  cavalry,  attacked  the  Hun- 
garian mass  in  flank,  and,  charging  in  betweoi 
and  across  their  files,  divided  the  column  in  hand- 
fiils,  and  totally  disordered  it  Their  ranks  broken, 
their  lines  lost,  intermingled  with  the  Frendi, 
entangled  with  one  another,  there  remained  to 
them  no  order,  nor  any  means  of  defence.  And 
hence,  Kellermann  continuing  to  press  on  them 
more  vigorously,  and   Boudet  returning  to  the 
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retreating  squadrons,  and  then  sought  shelter  be- ' 
yond  the  Boiiuida.  The  French  took  up  the  samf! 
quarters  they  had  occupied  before  the  battle.  Of 
the  Imperialists  there  were  killed  4,000  able  vete- 
rans who  had  served  in  the  Italian:  campaigns, 
7*000  were  wounded,  and  8,000  remained  prison- 
ers in.  the.hands  of  the  enemy.  The  French  Ipsa 
was  3,000  killed,  and  4,000  wounded,  but  few  were 
made  prisoners,  because  of  the  number  taken  i« 
the  early  part  of  the  day  the  major  part  were 
liberated  by  their  fellow-soldiers  at  the  moment  .of 
their  unexpected  victory. 

This  battle,  whidi  changed  the  lot  of  Europe  ■ 
for  fourteen  years,  was  rather  gained  by  the 
French  than  by  Buonaparte,  the  valour  of  the 
soldiery  having  retrieved  the  mistake  of  the  com- 
mander. The  victory  was  principally  owing,  first 
to  Cara  St.  Cyr,  by  his  having  taken  and  kept 
Caste!  Ceriolo ;  to  Victor,  by  his  obstinate  defence 
of  Marengo ;  to  Boudet  by  his  firm  resistance  of 
the  Hungarian  body ;  and  finally,  and  above  all, 
to  the  able  and  gallant  Kellermann,  who,  seizing 
the  opportune  moment,  did  not  hesitate  to  charge 
into  the  midst  of  that  unbroken  and  solid  mass. 
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Zacfa  merits  encomium ;  but  his  imprudeuce  de* 
serree  censure,  in  having  advanced  too  far 
amongst  the  enemy.  As  foi  Esnitz,  it  doee  not 
appear  that  he  accomplished  what  Melaa  had 
charged  him  to  effect,  or  ful6Iled  ^e  expectatloiu 
which  had  been  formed  of  him.  He  persisted  hi 
assaiilting  small  bodies  of  troops,  and  insignidcant 
points  of  attack  strongly  fortified, — a  service  for 
which  light-armed  squadrons  are  wholly  unfit, 
instead  of  scouring  the  plain,  and  falling  on  the 
enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  the  service  best  adapted 
to  the  troops  he  commanded,  and  which  would 
have  been  acting  conformably  to  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  Melas. 

The  Austrian  Genei^ssimo  had  still  force 
sufficient,  after  the  battle,  to  make  an  effectual 
stand  in  the  strong  position  in  which  he  had 
entrenched  himself ;  a  resolution  he  might  the 
more  easily  have  executed,  for,  being  sufficiently 
well  provided  in  cavalry,  he  possessed  the  meane 
of  scouring  the  country  to  procure  provisions : 
but,  whether  intimidated  by  his  recent  defeat,  w 
deceived  by  the  arts  of  Buonaparte,  who  con- 
stantly asserted  his  willingness  to  adhere  to  the 
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treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio,  and  his  desire  to  bestow 
on  every  territory  under  his  command  a  form  of 
government  less  oppressive  to  ttie  people,  and 
fraught    with    less    danger    to    princes,    Melas 
showed  no  disposition  to  make  further  resistance, 
and  demanded  a  truce.     The  terms  were  glorious 
to  France,  humiliating  to  Austria,  and  alarming 
to  Europe    at  lai^e.      All  offensive  operations 
were  discontinued  until  the  arrival  of  the  defini- 
tive answer  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.     The  Impe- 
rial army  took  up  its  station  between  the  Mindo^ 
Fossa  Maestra,  and  the  Po ;  occupied  Peschiera, 
Mantua,  Borgoforte,  and  the  right  of  the  river 
Ferrara,  retaining  also  possession  of  Tuscxmy ; 
while  the  republicans  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Chiesa,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Po ;  but  the  tract 
between  the  Chiesa  and  the  Mincio  was  exempt 
from  the  soldiers  of  either  party.     The  fortresses 
of  Tortona,  Alexandria,  Milan,  Turin,  Pijzzighet- 
tone,  of  Arona,  and  Piacenza,  were  consigned  to 
the  republicans ;  Cuneo,  the  castles  of  Ceva  and 
Savona,  Genoa,  and  the  strcmg  Urbano  feU  also 
into  their  possession.     Those  who  had  shown 
themselves  favourable  to  the  Austrians,  either  by 
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expressed  opinions,  or  services  rendered  to  thenit 
were  not  to  be  in  any  way  held  responsible,  nor 
to  be  molested  ;  and  such  of  the  Cisalpine  repub< 
licans  as  had.  been  incarcerated  on  account  of  their 
political  opinions  were  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
\Vhatever  might  be  the  answer  from  Vienna,  hos- 
tilities were  not  to  be  re-commenced  till  ten  days 
after  its  arrival ;  nor  during  the  truce  was  either 
party  to  send  troops  into  Germany.  Such  were 
the  terms  agreed  on  at  Alexandria ;  and  thus  did 
one  French  victory  destroy  the  fruits  of  twenty 
German  or  Russian' triumphs.  The  truce,  whidi 
was  several  times  renewed  by  common  consent,  at 
an  interval  of  ten  days,  was  finally,  by  a  new  and 
express  convention,  definitively  extended  to  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November. 

The  victor  of  Marengo  had  the  fate  of  Europe 
in  his  hands, — happiness  or  misery,  peace  or  war, 
civilization  or  barbarism,  the  liberty  or  slavery 
of  nations.  Civil  glory,  equal  to  his  military 
renown,  now  awaited  him ;  but  a  passion  for  war- 
like fame,  and  a  wild  and  untameable  lust  of 
power,  left  no  scope  for  pacific  virtues, — a  ctr- 
curastanee   for  ever    to   be   dejilored.      He  was 
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receivied  at '  Milan  in  triumph  :  there  they  called 
hhn  the  unparalleled  man,  the  matchless  hero, 
the  incomparable  model,  with  every  other  praise. 
Ant  Italian  adulation  best  knows  how  to  in- 
tent ;  while  France,  on  her  part,  re-echoed  these 
ffatteries«  Th^  good  Milanese  boasted  that  he 
wad  come  to  give  new  liberty  to  his  beloved 
CSsalpine  people.  He  himself  spoke  much  of 
peace,  of  religion,  of  literature,  and  of  science. 
life  formed  in  that  capital  a  legislative  council, 
tdid  a  commission  of  government  with  executive 
power,  and  created  a  minister-extraordinary  of 
France,  giving  this  office  to  one  Petiet,  who  had 
fei^en  minister  of  war  in  the  time  of  the  Direc- 
tbry.  To  the  delight  of  all  the  worthy,  he 
re-opened  the  University  of  Pavia,  that  had  been 
dosed  by  the  suspicious  Germans.  To  the  pro*- 
fbssors,  whom  he  selected  amongst  the  most  cele- 
brated, the  most  learned,  and  the  most  virtuous 
men,  he  granted  liberal  stipends,  so  that  the  Uni- 
versity flourished  with  fresh  vigour,  and  the  times 
of  Joseph  the  Second  seemed  to  have  returned ;  yet 
tke  military  domination  under  which  they  lived 
showed  the  people  that  the  age  was  far  different. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Ali  the  while  his  proceediDgs  differed  much  from 
what  they  had  formerly  been :  he  no  longer 
roresaed,  hut  even  rqntlsed  the  ardent  lovers  of 
rerolution,  whilst  he  collected  round  him.  those 
who  were  aristocratical  in  their  sentiments,  pro< 
vided  they  were  moderate  in  those  sentiments, 
wealthy,  and  of  good  reputation.  Meizi,  Aldini, 
Birago,  Dr.  Moecati,  Scarpa,  the  Bishop  of  Pavia, 
Gregory  Fontana,  Marescalchi,  and  Mascheront, 
were  distinguished  by  his  favour.  These  pro- 
ceedings did  not  please  the  most  violent  demo- 
crats, and  amongst  themselves  they  called  him  an 
aristocrat,  and  even  a  tyrant,  though  in  public 
■they  never  ceased  to  proclaim  him  a  god.  The 
new  heads  of  the  Cisalpine  government  placed 
unbounded  confidence  in  all  his  actions  and  ail 
his  words,  and  promised  themselves  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.  For  the  rest,  although 
the  mode  of  acting  was  more  regular,  and  al- 
though appearances  were  better  preserved,  yet 
the  extortions  and  peculations  were  much  the 
same,  and  Lombardy  began  to  suffer  under  its 
former  evils.     When  the  newly  elected  magis- 
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trates  took  their  seats,  Petiet  pronounced  an 
elaborate  discourse  in  praine  of  France,  lauded 
the  Consul,  spdce  of  Beccaria,  harangued  on 
libertjr,  on  independence,  on  their  high  and  mag- 
nificent destinies,  and  praised  Italy  with  rhetorical 
embellishments,  callii^  her  the  mistress  of  letters^ 
0f  philosophy,  of  politics,  and  asserting  that  she 
was  not  formed  to  be  the  tributary  of  a  foreign 
prince.  To  this  oration  the  president  of  the 
council  replied  in  a  similar  strain. 

The  Cisalpine  republic  being  thus  re-organised^ 
the  Consul  returned  to  France.  He  passed 
through  Turin,  where  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
dtadel,  and  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  seen, 
not  wishing,  out  of  respect  to  the  Emperor 
Paul,  who  favoured  the  king,  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  pledged  to  any  promises.  And  certain  it  is, 
that,  although  his  own  mind  was  strongly  averse 
to  the  proposition,  he  had  nevertheless  offered  to 
restore  Charles  Emanuel  to  his  ancient  throne,  on 
condition  of  his  giving  up  Savoy  and  Nice. 
He  returned  also  to  his  old  idea  of  giving  the 
Cisalpine  territory  to   that  king,    provided    he 

1  2 
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would  make  an  effectual  rentmciation  of  Pied- 
mont, which  he  coveted  with  the  keenest  desire. 
This  proposal,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  the 
monarch,  partly  from  religious  motives,  partly 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  conclude  any  tl^ig 
without  the  consent  of  his  allies,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  of  England. 
Nor  did  he  wish  to  give  an  excuse  to  Austria,  in 
case  the  fortune  of  France  should  again-  retro- 
grade, for  taking  possession  of  Piedmont ;  and 
Uiough  he  had  no  great  cause  to  be  satisfied 
with  her,  yet  he  nevertheless  abhorred  the  idea 
of  appropriating  to  himself  the  spoils  of  another. 
Notwithstanding  these  proffers  and  these  n^o* 
ciations,  the  Consul  created  in  Piedmont,  as  he 
had  done  in  Lombardy,  a  commission  of  govern- 
ment, not  as  a  final  arrangement,  but  merely  to 
intimidate.  To  this  he  promoted  many  men 
celebrated  for  learning  and  for  moderation,— 
Gelli,  Bottone  of  Castellamonte,  Braida,  Avo- 
gadro,  Cavalli,  and  Rocci,  tQ  the  executive  com- 
mission ;  and  to  the  council,  the  Bishop  of  No- 
vara,  Capriata,  the  two  professors  R^s  and 
Pavesio,  both  learned  and  pacific  priests,  Tosi, 
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Botta,*  Lombriasoo,  another  Avogadro,  Bky,  Pao 
dudi,  Nizzati,  and  Chiabrera.  As  minister  ex- 
traordinary to  this  government,  he  appointed  first 
Cleneral  Dupont,  and  then,  as  a  recompense  to 
the  victor  of  Fleurus,  Jourdan* 
.  At  this  time  the  situation  of  Piedmont  was 
beyond  all  description  miserable:  an  extreme 
scarcity,  and  the  rapine  of  the  soldiery,  while  it 
was  occupied  by  the  confederates,  had  reduced 
the  country  to  great  poverty ;  nor  were  the  Impe- 
rial commissioners  wanting  in  fraud  and  oppres- 
sion ;  the  insolence  was  less,  but  the  rapacity  the 
same.  The  Piedmontese  knew  neither  what,  to 
hope,  nor  what  to  fear,  nor  what  to  desire,  since  • 
change  of  rulers  produced  to  them  no  change  of 
fortune.  They  cursed  their  destiny,  which  had 
made  them  weak  amongst  the  strong ;  nor  was 
this  the  whole  of  their  misfortunes.  Bills  of 
credit,  long  and  lamentable,  the  plague  of  the 
country,  and  which  were  constantly  diminishing 
in  value,  had  placed  every  sort  of  property  in 
confusion  and  doubt ;  every  species  of  trade  was 

■ 

at  a  stand ;  the  prices  of  provisions  were  exces- 

*  The  author. , 
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fiive ;  the  poor,  who  had  no  cedules,  for  the 
■BHiaUest  were  of  the  value  of  twenty  lire,*  suf- 
fered  inmioderately.  At  leugth  the  evil  became 
so  great,  that  all  traffic  was  carried  on  by  barter 
in  kind,  and  a  tariff  of  relative  values  was  pub- 
lished :  but  the  mischief  had  been  already  done, 
and  there  remained  all  the  embairassments  arisii^ 
from,  anterior  contracts.  The  comidl,  ^diou^ 
abounding  in  learned  and  able  lawyers,  found  it  a 
■difficult  task  to  adjust  these  matters,  for  whatever 
might  be  their  assessment,  no  one  was  pleased 
with  the  sentence,  however  just  the  law  might 
be.  This  was  the .  great  source  of  discontent ; 
nor  was  it  a  trivial  accession  to  their  misfor- 
tunes that  the  heavy  burthen  was  imposed  on 
them  of  supporting  the  troops  of  France,  as  well 
those  who  were  stationary,  as  those  who  were 
passing  through—an  expenditure  too  great  for  the 
finances  of  Piedmont.  Massena,  when  appointed 
Generalissimo  of  Italy  by  the  Consul,  demanded 
a  million  per  month  for  the  support  of  the  troops^ 
and  that  the  Hedmontese  should  likewise  maio- 


*  A  lire  in  Piedmnat  is  about  lifteca  pence  firitisb  money. 
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tain  the  garrisons.  On  succeeding  to  Masseno^ 
Brune  agreed  that  they  should  pay  a  million 
monthly,  as  a  supply  to  the  French  military 
chest ;  but,  when  the  million  was  paid,  the  sol- 
diers were  still  in  want,  and.  Piedmont  was 
oUiged  to  provide  the  deficiency ;  for,  if  what 
they  had  need  of  was  not  given  to  them,  they 
took  it  by  force.  Jourdan,  who  was  humane  and 
upright,  wished  to  c<»rrect  all  this,  but  the  pecu- 
lators  understood  their  business  better  than  he 
did:  there  wds  no  remedy,  there  was  no  peace 
to  be  had.  In  addition,  the  orders  they  wer^ 
expected  to  fulfil  were  arbitrary  and  capricious : 
now  a  fortress  was  ordered  to  be  demolished  at 
the  expense  of  the  Piedmontese,  and  then  again 
the  same  edifice  was  commanded  to  be  re-built  at 
their  cost  also ;  now  the  French  demanded  the 
lead  of  the  cupola  of  the  Superga,*  which  would 

*  The  Superga  is  a  hill  five  miles  &om  Turin^  commanding 

exquisite  views  of  that  town^  the  rivcr^  &o.     It  was  here  that 

PkiBoe  Engene  and  Victor  Amadeus  met,  in  1706,  to  concert 

the  hest  measures  for  driving  the  French  out  of  the  capital  of 

Piedmont.     The  church  of  the  Superga  was  built  to  fulfil  a 

vow  made  on  this  occasion  by  Amadeus^  in  case  of  success. 

Tf. 
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iu  the  first  place  have  ruined  the  edifice  by  ad- 
mitting the  water ;  then  they  ordered  the  bastions 
of  the  royal  gardens  to  be  removed,^ — a  useless 
labour,  because  the  city  was  already  completdy 
dismantled ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  governor,  the  Superga  and  the  gardens, 
the  favourite  walk  of  Ihe  T^irinese,  would  have 
been  destroyed.  One  demanded .  money  for  the 
provisions  of  the  soldiers,  another  for  their 
clothing;  these  for  the  hospitals,  those  for  the 
ordnance,  the  roads,  or  the  barracks.  The  de< 
mands  were  capricious,  the  expeuditure  excessive, 
the  finances  wholly  exhausted ;  and  every  thing 
was  in  turmoil  and  confusion. 

But  another  misery,  besides  those  already 
related,  afflicted  Piedmont,  and  rendered  a  well* 
administered  government  impossible.  This  was 
the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  the  futiu^  des- 
tiny of  the  country.  The  offers  the  Consul  had 
made  to  the  king  were  known,  which  rendered 
the  royalists  sullen,  the  republicans  cautious : 
those  hoped,  these  feared ;  and  between  tiitiidity 
in  issuing  orders  and  hesitation  in  obeying 
them,  a  state  of  anart-hy  ensued.    When  inter- 
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rogated,  the  Consul  would  uot  declare  himself 
<qpenly,  but  wrapped  himself  up  in  ambiguities. 
Some,    from  the  encouragement    he    gave   the 
republicans,  argued  that  he  would  not  give  up 
Piedmont  to  the  king,  others  judged,  firom  that 
very  circumstance,  that  he  would  restore  Charles 
Emanuel :  the  democrats  insulted  the  aristocrats, 
who  in  turn  laughed  at  the  republicans.     The 
first  hoped  for  a  republican  form  of  government, 
the  second  thought  the  restoration  of  the  mo- 
narchy certain.     These  last  had  the  upper  hand ; 
for  not  a  few  of  the  principal  men  wUo  had 
arrived  from  France,  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining into  the  administration  of  military  affairs 
(where  their  superintendance  was  much  required), 
lived  at  the  houses  of  the  chief  nobility ;  and, 
either  from  flattery,  or  from  the  desire  of  appear- 
ing  to  belong  to  the  old  times,  they  continually 
ridiculed  those  who  served  the  new  government. 
One   gave  himself  out  for  a  count  of  ancient 
lineage,  another  for  a  marquis,  and  a  third  for  a 
viscount,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  baron  ;  not  per- 
ceiving how  thoroughly  they  were  themselves,  in 
turn,  despised  by  the  Piedmontese  nobles,  who 
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are  so  peculiarly  acute  and  praietrating.  In  ths 
mean  time,  these  agitations  deprived  the  govem- 
ment  of  its  strength ;  and  those  rejy  men  who 
demanded  most  from  its  laboucs  rendered  those 
labours  useless.  This  proceeded  from  levity  and 
ingratitude,  not  from  malice,  for  they  were  not 
capable  of  feeling  either  love  or  hatred.  Z  know 
not  whether  m  the  midst  of  such  grave  matters  I 
ought  to  speak  of  the  folly  of  the  democrats; 
who  did  not  perceive  the  trap  they  had  £allen 
JDto.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  the 
return  of  Ranza*  to  Piedmont.    The  things  that 

*  Ranza  wu  a  bumanitj  prrfessor  at  Vercelli,  and  was  con- 
udered  to  ppssess  both  talent  and  learning.  His  Btraagc 
humour  afforded  his  countiymen  so  mudi  amuaement,  that  he  • 
was  permitted  to  indulge  his  eccentric  vein  to  the  utnuat 
f  h  it  Raitsa"  was  esteemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  what 
would  have  been  not  only  absurd  but  mischierouji  in  anothei. 
Acknowledged  extravagance  ■■  seldom  dangerous.  He  wrote, 
bcudes  diunud  pasquinades,  a  variety  of  political  tracts; 
amongst  others,  "  The  Catechism  of  Tyrants."  On  the 
creatioa  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  he  publicly  celebrated  tha 
funeral  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  His  own,  which  took  place 
no  long  time  after  this  remarkable  masquerade,  which  was 
attended  1^  the  same  idle  crowd,  was  one  of  the  moat  splendid 
Turin  hud  seen  in  modem  times.     Whui  the  convoy  arrived 
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he  said,  and  thofie  that  he  printed,  it  is  needless  to 
speldc  of ;  they  are  idre^y  sufficiently  known: 
strange  to  say,  his  gretite^t  and  worst  extrava* 
gances  were  uttered  when  he  was  in  prison,  at 
Vigevano,  ih  the  power  of  the  Russians,  which 
he  would  also  have  printed  if  he  had  been  able. 
SomediUes  he  wrotd  agdinst  the  priests,  sometimes 
against  the  friars,  now  ajgfainst  the  aristocrats, 
Bdw  i^inst  the  democrats,  now  against  the 
government,  and  now  against  the  governed.  One 
flay  he  inade  a  larg^  bonfire  in  the  Castle-square, 
on  which  he  bimed  the  writings  of  a  friar  to 
whom  he  was  opposed,  the  populace  following  him 
in  crowds.  Every  day  the  press  threw  oflF  his 
inarvellous  ga^Mtes,  and  he  as  regularly  ^tuck  up 
his  enormous  placards  against  the  walls  himself, 
knd^as  soon  as  it  was  reported  that  Ranza  had 
appeared,  the  popiilace  ran  in  crowds,  trampling 

at  the  gale  of  Madama>  thioagh  which  funerals  are  not 
allowed  to  pass,  except  on  occasions  of  peculiar  solemnity^  the. 
words  **  It  is  Ranza  "  opened  wide  its  jealous  portal  to  bestow 
an  honour  on  extravagance  which  would  have  been  denied  to 
wisdom.  Ranza's  son  lives  at  Vercelli^  and  has  some  eminence 
as  an  aithitcct. — Tr, 


..:v.  [ISOO. 

.:  r  •:»•.•!.     He  began  to 

i-:~  :irl?locrats  in  Pied- 

-.   :.-  ziaintained  that  they 

c       '"ir  ^rvernment,  who  did 

•     .  -T.^'iir,  endeavoured  to  stop 

r    -rjisted  in  saying  that  all 

-  .  ii'z  governors  more  so  than 

.    .  ii?v  iangerous  part  to  be  taken, 

?ay  what  he  pleased.     IJut 

vus   perverted,   calumny   found 

..    Mt   in   envy,   and   there   was    no 

:w:..i:i  of  ruling  the  people.     I  have 

w  c  ik  of  this  Ranza,  and  perhaps  I 

.    V    -..-i-v  at  length  than  was  bcconn'ng, 

c .  :    lAiuoed  to  do  so  by  the  idea  that 

..    .c  r.Mny  Ranzas  in  Europe,  and 

^    .viiutrios   which  are,  or  believe 

^     .   '/•v\:inont  iKMiig  left  uncertain,  fac- 

r\\:ve  and  to  become  more  veno- 

V    \.  ,>\'i;>od  the  Frendi  interests,  some 

,  ^     :  :V.c  Piedmontcse  ;  friends  hated 

I.-  KV.v':iii<.s  became  reconciled:  there 

. : -.uiou.     An  act  of  the  Consul, 
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by  which  he  gave  both  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Novarese  to  the  Cisalpine  government,  increased 
the  uncertainty  and  discontent.  Prina,  a  Nova* 
rese,  then  Minister  of  Piedmont,  had  been  the 
first  to  suggest  and  advise  this  dismemberment  of 
his  country ;  which  may  show  what  sincerity  and 
what  loyalty  there  was  in  those  times.  This 
sinister  event  greatly  agitated  men's  minds  in 
Piedmont,  because  they  thought  that  Buonaparte 
wished  to  restore  it  to  the  king.  The  govern* 
ment  protested  against  it ;  and  the  Consul,  who 
knew  very  well  what  he  was  about,  expressed 
hia  wonder  at  all  these  hopes,  and  fears,  and  pro- 
testations ;  but  he  did  not  explain  himself,  and 
doubt,  and  faction,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
government  increased.  Piedmont  was  the  sport 
of  a  tempestuous  whirlwind. 

Amidst  all  these  fatal  commotions,  the  govern* 
ment,  which  was  then  called  the  ''  Executive 
Commission,"  and  which  consisted  of  Bossi,  Botta, 
and  Giulio,  had  the  consolation  of  executing  one 
nseful  design,  which  was  to  appropriate  a  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  francs  of  yearly  revenue 
to  the  University,  and  to  the  colleges,  and  their 
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dependendes.  This  institution  was  really  bene*' 
ficial  and  magnificent,  and  can  only  be  compared 
to  that  founded  in  the  United  States  by  ibs 
liberality  of  the  Congress,  and  that  eetaUished 
in  Poland  by  Ihe  munificence  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

But  this  was  small  consolation  for  such  times, 
when  misfortune  superabounded,  and  the  Pied" 
montese  continued  to  live  in  disorder,  in  discord, 
in  slaveiy,  !n  want,  till  Buonaparte  found  the 
opportunity  to  lead  them  to  a  state  of  greater 
serurity. 

Tlie  fate  of  Gtenoa  was  not  less  unhappy,  partly 
from  the  same,  partly  from  dissimilar  causes. 
By  the  convention  of  Alexandria,  Hohenzollem 
had  given  up  Genoa,  but  not  without  having 
first,  by  the  command  of  Melas,  exacted  a  million 
from  sixty  of  the  richest  merchants— a  loan,  as 
he  phrased  it,  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The 
Frt'nch,  under  Suchet,  entered  the  desolated  dty 
on  the  S4th  of  June.  Of  what  nature,  and 
liiiw  great,  are  the  miseries  and  the  grievances 
nwulling  from  this  frequent  change  of  raasten 
ovii'V    iiiiiii    can    judgt'-       Tlie    French    treated 
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Genoa  harshly,  as  if  she  had  come  whole  and 
uninjured  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Germans ;  the 
Germans  had  treated  her  harshly,  as  if  she  had 
eome  flourishing  and  rich  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

*  The  Consul  created  here,  as  in  Lomlmrdy  and 
Piedmont,  an  executive  commission,  and  a  legist 
lative  council,  and  appointed  General  Dejean 
Minister  Extraordinary  of  France.  The  exe- 
cutive commission  appointed  consisted  of  John 
Baptista  Rossi,  Augustine  Maglione,  Augustine 
Pareto,  Girolamo  Serra,  Antonio  Mongiardini, 
Louis  Carbonara,  and  Louis  Lupi,  men  illustrious 
for  virtue,  and  who, ,  amidst  the  disturbances  of 
the  times,  conducted  themselves  with  moderation. 
Nor  was  there  less  worth  found  in  those  who  were 
selected  for  the  council, — ^Louis  Corvetto,  Emanuel 
Balbi,  Girolamo  Durazzo,  Caesar  Solari,  Joseph 
Fravega,  Nicholas  Littardi,  Joseph  Deambrosis, 
with  several  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty* 
At  the  assembling  of  these  magistrates,  the  cus«- 
tomary  flatteries  passed  on  both  sides ;  but  on 
this  occasion,  however,  more  on  the  part  of  thfe 
toiinister  of  France  than  on  that  of  the  Genoese 
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govenunent.  Dejeaa  spoke  of  the  good  faith  and 
geoerosily  of  the  Consul,  and  pledged  the  fidelitjr 
of  France  to  consolidate,  at  the  general  peace,  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  Lignrian  repub> 
lie.  This  was  Boothing  language  to  QenoeM 
ears,  but  what  followed  had  a  touch  of  Mtfcf^ 
ness ;  and  this  was,  that  if  the  war  were  renewedi 
the  city  was  to  contribute  towards  the  disburse* 
meats.  Much  that  was  praiseworthy  was  incnl-* 
cated  by  the  minister, — oblivion  of  offences,  and 
pardon  -  to  transgressors  :  "  such  was  the  will  of 
the  Consul,  such  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and 
such  was  alone  the  true  interest  of  the  state." 
Rossi,  the  President,  replied,  not  without  ptnnp  of 
language,  but  in  the  corrupt  style  of  true  Italian 
servility,  that "  this  day  was  the  happiest  amongst 
the  happy  daj^s  of  the  republic ;  that  the  council 
would  labour  to  secure  the  tranquillity  and 
liberty  of  their  country ;  that  Liguria,  as  a  niari* 
time  state,  desired  only  peace :  for  the  rest,  the 
republic  and  the  citizens  were  alike  poor,  yet 
comfort  was  derived  from  the  promises  which 
had  been  made,  and  from  the  character  of  the 
magistrates  who  had  been  elected.     The  destiny 
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of  Genoa  was,  doubtless,  brighter  and  more  cer- 
tain than  that  of  Piedmont;  for  France  had 
promised  her  independence ;  and,  on  this  account, 
there  was  greater  strength  in  the  internal  govern^ 
ment  of  Liguiia,  and  less  daring  in  the  factious 
part  of  the  community,  than  in  Piedmont.''  De- 
jean  earnestly  exhorted  the  members  of  the  new 
institution  to  be  guided  by  experience  only,  and 
to  lay  aside  those  abstract  principles  and  dan- 
gerous theories  which  had  proved  the  fruitful 
seed  of  revolution.  From  this  it  appears  that 
Dejean  had  divined  the  views  of  the  Consul,  and 
that  the  Consul  judged  of  human  nature  with 
great  sagadty  and  truth. 

There  were,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  executive 
eommission  moderate  and  upright  men ;  but  not- 
withstanding, excited  by  the  clamours  of  the 
democrats,  they  prescribed  a  law  of  indemnity,  of 
which  the  least  that  could  be  said  was,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria. 
Compensation  for  losses  from  defaulters  and  ene- 
mies of  the  state — ^for  thus  were  called  the  parti- 
sans of  Austria,  and  of  the  old  regime,  was  to  be 
made ;  and,  if  they  did  not  possess  the  amount  of 

VOL.  I.  K 
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gOTemment.  Dejean  spoke  of  the  good  faith  and 
generosity  of  the  Consul,  and  pledged  the  fideli^ 
of  France  to  consolidate,  at  the  general  peace,  the 
liber^  and  independence  of  the  Lignrian  repub- 
lie.  This  was  soothing  language  to  Genoese 
ears,  hnt  what  followed  had  a  touch  of  hitter- 
ness ;  and  this  was,  that  if  the  war  were  renewed, 
the  city  was  to  contribute  towards  the  disburse* 
meats.  Much  that  was  praiseworthy  was  incul« 
cated  by  the  minister, — oblivion  of  offences,  and 
pardon -to  transgressors:  "such  was  the  will  of 
the  Consul,  such  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and 
such  was  alone  the  true  interest  of  the  state.* 
Rossi,  the  President,  replied,  not  without  pomp  of 
language,  but  in  the  corrupt  style  of  true  Italian 
servility,  that "  this  day  was  the  happiest  amongst 
the  happy  days  of  the  republic ;  that  the  council 
would  labour  to  seciure  the  tranquillity  and 
liberty  of  their  country ;  that  Liguria,  as  a  mari- 
time state,  desired  only  peace :  for  the  rest,  the 
republic  and  the  citizens  were  alike  poor,  yet 
comfort  was  derived  from  the  promises  which 
had  been  made,  and  from  the  character  of  the 
magistrates  who  had  been  elected.    The  destiny 
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of  Genoa  was,  doubtless,  brighter  and  more  cer* 
tain  than  that  of  Piedmont;  for  France  had 
promised  her  independence ;  and,  on  this  account, 
there  was  greater  strength  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Liguria,  and  less  daring  in  the  factious 
part  of  the  community,  than  in  Piedmont."  De- 
jean  earnestly  exhorted  the  members  of  the  new 
institution  to  be  guided  by  experience  only,  and 
to  lay  aside  those  abstract  principles  and  dan- 
gerous theories  which  had  proved  the  fruitful 
seed  of  revolution.  From  this  it  appears  that 
Dejean  had  divined  the  views  of  the  Consul,  and 
that  the  Consul  judged  of  human  nature  with 
great  sagadty  and  truth. 

There  were,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  executive 
eommission  moderate  and  upright  men ;  but  not- 
withstanding, excited  by  the  clamours  of  the 
democrats,  they  prescribed  a  law  of  indemnity,  of 
which  the  least  that  could  be  said  was,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria. 
Compensation  for  losses  from  defaulters  and  ene- 
mies of  the  state — ^for  thus  were  called  the  parti- 
sans of  Austria,  and  of  the  old  regime,  was  to  be 
made ;  and,  if  they  did  not  possess  the  amount  of 
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would  free  them  from  the  rule  of  a  foreign  lord. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  Pius  the  Seventh  set  out 
from  Venice,  and,  after  a  toilsome  passage,  reached 
the  port  of  Ancona  on  the  S5th,  having  previously 
sent  on  the  Cardinals  Albani,  Roverella,  and  So* 
maglia,  with  authority  to  receive  the  government 
from  the  agents  of  Ferdinand,  and  to  give  some 
arrangement  to  the  disordered  administration. 
On  the  3d  of  July  he  entered  Rome,  and  was 
hailed  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  accusbmied 
demonstrations  of  joy.  He  now  appointed  new 
pastors  for  the  church,  and  new  magistrates  for 
the  state,  and  restored  every  thing,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  to  the  ancient  order.  The  initiative 
proceedings  of  his  reign  were  mild,  and  the  same 
mildness  marked  his  subsequent  measures;  nor 
did  the  partisans  of  republicanism  suffer  any  mo- 
lestation. He  commanded  that  the  diurch  pro- 
per^ sold  during  the  time  of  the  French  govern- 
ment  should  revert  to  the  apostolical  chamber, 
with  the  reservation  of  one-fourth  of  the  value  to 
the  recent  proprietors.  Wishing  to  provide,  on 
one  hand,  for  the  wants  of  the  chamber,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  favour  the  interests  of  the  com- 
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munes  and  individuals,  but  a  short  time  elapsed  ere 
lie  adopted  an  ameliorated  mode  of  taxation.  De* 
siring  to  free  the  communes  from  the  burden  of 
the  public  debt,  he  transferred  it  to  the  pontifical 
chamber,  excepting  however  the  debts  contracted 
for  the  provision  of  the  dty,  and  the  interest 
accruing  from  previous  engagements.  He  relieved 
the  communes  from  the  mounts,*  investing  them 
in  the  state ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  decreed  that, 
till  the  revenue  should  be  reimbursed,  two-fifths 
of  the  interest  of  the  mounts  should  be  paid  into 
the  treasury.  Four-fifths  of  the  interest  was  to 
be  paid  to  those  who  drew  from  the  mounts  pro- 
fits expiring  at  a  given  time,  and  he  exempted 
these  establishments  of  whatever  nature,  perpe* 
tual  or  terminable,  from  every  species  of  tax  or 
contribution.  He  abolished  all  customary  fees, 
such  as  those  arising  to  sheriffs  (bargelli),  those 
on  renewed  patents,  and  those  on  dead  horses ;  or 
transferred  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  communes. 
TTie  burthen  of  contribution  he  made  more  equal 
and  uniform,  reducing  all  imports  to  two  denomi- 

*  Banks  paying  annuities  on  property  made  over  to  them^ 
whether  capital  or  the  rents  of  lands  or  houses>  &c. 
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nations,  and  abolishing  every  privilc^  and  an- 
cient coatom  contrary  to  the  impartiality  of  his 
system.  One  class  was  cidled  Loyalties,  and  the 
other  Donatives.  The  first  consisted  of  four  di- 
Tisi<ni8 :  a  land-tax  of  seven  pauls  in  every  hnn- 
dred  crowns  value  on  rural  property ;  an  imposi- 
tion of  two  pauls  in  the  hundred  crowns  on 
palaces  and  town  houses;  five  crowns  in  the 
hundred  on  the  transfer  of  interest,  or  annuities ; 
a  tax  OD  absentees,  of  the  Sixth  part  of  the  returns 
of  every  description  of  capital,  whether  in  natural 
products,  agriculture,  manufactories,  or  civil  pos- 
sessions. The  donatives  consisted  of  a  tax  on 
salt,  on  grain,  and  oil,  and  a  duty  of  three  pauls 
on  every  barrel  of  wine  which  entered  Rome. 
The  fathers  of  twelve  children  and  the  mendicant 
orders  were  exempted  from  the  above  taxes.  These 
regulations  were  Judicious,  and  were  rendered  ' 
much  more  beneficial  by  the  service  the  republi- 
cans  had  done  the  state  in  destroying  the  paper 
currency. 

Tlie  Consul  did  not  omit  to  give  the  affairs  of 
the  Roman  state  due  consideration.  He  clearly 
perceived,  that  if  peace  with  the  kings  of  Europe 
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were  likely  to  prove  an  effectual  means  of  power, 
his  ambition  would  receive  still  more  effectual  aid 
from  peace  with  the  chiurch ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  Cardinal  Chiaramonti  had  been  elevated  to 
the  pontificate,  he  conceived  still  brighter  hopes ; 
knowing  him  to  be  endowed  with  sincere  piety, 
and  therefore  the  more  easy  of  persuasion.  The 
offers  of  the  Consul  were  of  the  last  importance, 
because  the  re-estaUishment  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  France  not  only  restored  one  great  realm 
to  the  Holy  See,  but  tended  to  preserve  it  pure 
and  intact  in  others ;  since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  France  had  persevered  in  her  wanderings  in 
matters  of  religion,  other  countries  would  sooner 
or  later  have  been  contaminated  by  her  example. 
For  these  reasons  Pius  the  Seventh  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  overtures  of  the  Consul ;  and  when 
each  party  had  sounded  the  intentions  of  the 
other,  they  entered  into  the  detail  of  the  negoci- 
ation.  The  progress  and  the  final  adjustment  of 
these  matters  we  shall  relate  in  the  following 
book,  with  our  accustomed  candour. 

Buonaparte  triumphed  on  shore — Nelson  ruled 
the  seas.      When  intelligence  of  the  victory  of 
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Aboukir  was  received  at  Naples,  the  Maltese 
conceived  hopes,  that  the  preponderaace  of 
England  in  the  Mediterranean  would  prevent  the 
French  fr(»n  sending  succours  to  the  island ;  and» 
rising  on  every  side  against  the  conquerors,  they 
oUiged  them  to  confine  themselves  in  Valetta, 
which,  being  of  great  strength,  hoth  by  nature 
and  art,  could  not  easily  be  forced.  Vanbois 
commanded  the  garrison ;  but  the  number  of  de- 
fenders which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
had  amounted  to  four  thousand,  were,  by  sickness, 
soon  reduced  to  two.  The  crews  of  the  GuiUauiae 
Tell,  La  Diane,  and  La  Jtutice,  ships  which 
had  escaped  from  the  destruction  at  Aboukir, 
were  landed  on  the  island ;  and,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Dacres,  co-operated  in  the  de- 
fence. Some  Portiiguese  ships,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marquis  of  Nizza,  were  assembled 
round  the  island,  and  quickly  blockaded  the  port. 
Nor  was  Nelson  long  in  arriving  with  his  victo- 
rious fleet,  and  all  hope  was  now  lost,  if  any  had 
been  entertained,  of  relieving  the  besieged.  Ferdi- 
nand assisted  in  the  attack  by  furnishing  two  fri- 
gates, by  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  aims  and 
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toununition^  and  by  preventing  the  Frendb  from 
receiving  provisions  from  Sicily ;  while  a  strong 
body  of  English,  stationed  on  the  island,  co-ope* 
rated  with  the  Maltese,  and  prevented  the  besieged 
from  making  any  sorties.  Several  times  Nelson 
summoned  Vaubois  to  surrender ;  but  in  vain.  The 
French  began  to  suffer  severely  from  the  want  of 
provisions,  of  clothing,  and  of  money,  whilst  dis- 
ease rapidly  increased  among  them.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  evils,  the  resolution  of  Vaubois 
was  not  to  be  shaken,  nor  his  vigilance  remitted. 
To  provide  for  his  pecuniary  wants,  he  obliged 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Valetta  to  give  him 
promissory  notes,  to  be  paid  by  France  at  the 
general  peace;  and  with  these  he  paid  the 
soldiers;  to  clothe  them  he  exacted  linen  and 
cloth;  to  supply  them  with  food,  he  demanded 
supplies  of  flour;  he  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  take  their  flour  from  him;  and  he  bred 
rabbits  and  poultry,  so  that  they  supplied  him  for 
a  long  time.  The  scurvy  raged  among  the  men, 
but  he  combated  it  by  cultivating  green  herbs  in 
the  most  advantageous  places.  One  Nicholas 
Isoard,  a  Maltese  professor  of  music,  composed 
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operas,  which  they  perfonned,  and  sung,  and 
danced:  hunger,  however,  was  pressing.  Tfae 
governor  endearoured  to  send  the  GniBaunie  TeB 
to  France  for  succour,  hot  the  watchful  and  active 
English  captured  the  vessel ;  yet  Vaubois  was  ever 
vigjlant,  and  provided  with  admirable  prudence 
against  every  accident.  The  Maltese  without 
conspired  with  those  Mrithin;  yet  Vaubois  detected 
their  plots,  and  baffled  every  assault— astonishing 
prowess  in  men  dying  of  hunger  and  disease.  In 
sight  of  the  besieged,  three  vessels,  from  Toulon, 
loaded  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  a 
reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men,  fell  into  the 
hands  c^  Nelson.  Every  day,  ervery  hour,  the 
£unine  increased.  They  sent  out  the  useless 
mouths.  The  English,  as  if  there  had  been  any 
danger  of  supplies,  barbaroiisly  drove  them  beck 
to  the  town.  Many  died  under  the  walls ;  tfae 
Others,  more  dead  than  alive,  were  received  again 
by  the  French.  Vaubois  foresaw,  that  the  ulti- 
mate close  of  all  this  was  fast  approaching ;  yet, 
es  a  last  hope,  to  preserve  the  fortress,  if  possible, 
he  seut  to  sea  the  two  frigates,  /« Diane  and 
La  Justice .-  the  first  was  taken ;  the  second 
reached  the  ports  of  France  in  safety.     Hunger 
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at  last  overcame  valour,  and  he  agreed  to  sur- 
render, on  the  5th  of  September,  but  on  honour- 
able   terms.      The    garrison    were    to    remain 
prisoners  till  the  first  exchange,  and  were  then  to 
be  sent  to  France  at  the  expence  of  England ; 
nor  was  any  Maltese  to  be  molested  for  aught  done 
or  said  in  favour  of  the  French.     Thus,  a  brave 
garrison  of  veterans,  of  the  army  of  Italy,  was 
loBt  to  France,  a  strong  island,  the  bridle  and 
the  defence  of  the  Mediterranean,  fell  into  the 
power  of  England ;  and  the  fragments  that  had 
escaped  from  the  Eg3rptian  ruin, — destroyed  or 
taken,  sweUed  the  triumphs  of  Nelson.    Glorious 
certainly  was  the  conqueror  of  Malta;  but  not 
without  glory  also  was  its  defender — ^for  neither 
greater  courage,  nor  greater  fortitude,  nor  greater 
ingenuity,  could  have  been  desired  in  Vaubois. 
Deserted   by  all,  he   struggled  for  two  years ; 
and    was  at  last  overcome,  not  by    arms,   but 
by  that    scourge     which     always    takes    from 
man  the  strength,  and    often,  too,  the  will  to 
resist. 

Whilst  England,  who  already  possessed,  in 
Gibraltar,  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  strove, 
by  the  attack  on  Malta,  to  secure  a  safe  station 
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there  also,  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte 
arranged  the  constitution  of  the  Ionian  Isles. 
It  was  agreed*  that  the  leading  men  of  the 
country  should  form  a  r^ublican  government ; 
and  that  tiiis  republic,  like  that  of  Ragusa» 
should  be  a  vassal  of  the  Porte,  and  should 
acknowledge  its  superiority  by  a  legation  ex- 
pressly sent  to  Constantinople,  with  a  yearly 
tribute  of  sevens-five  thousand  piastre,  which 
should  free  the  islands  from  every  impost,  or  con- 
tribution to  Turkey.  The  Republic  of  the  seven 
islands  was  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  the 
Ragusans,  and  to  arrange  her  own  internal  form 
of  government,  which  the  two  powers  were  to 
guarantee.  If  it  should  prove  necessaiy,  Russia 
and  the  Forte  were  to  retain  the  right  of  sending 
ships  to  the  islands,  and  troops  as  garrisons,  dur- 
ing the  present  war,  and  no  longer.  The  repub* 
licans  were  to  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea, — Russia  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
the  islands,  and  its  acknowledgment  by  her  allies. 
Prevesa,  Parga,  Vonizza,  and  Butintro,  districts 
on  the  terra  firma  of  Epinis,  were  ceded  to  the 
Porte,  but  under  the  same  restrictions,  and  en- 
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jo3diig  the  same  privileges  as  the  Christians  of 
WaUachia  and  Moldayia.  No  Mahometans  could 
possess  property  within  their  limits ; — the  Chris- 
tians were  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any 
tax  for  two  years,  and  were  licensed  to  re-build 
their  church ;  and  a  greater  tribute  than  that 
which  they  had  paid  to  Venice  was  never  at  any 
period  to  be  demanded  by  the  Porte.  The  form 
of  government  chosen  by  the  islanders  was,  a 
council  of  notables,  with  legislative  power,  and 
a  president  with  executive  authority : — and  thus 
the  Venetian  islands,  surrounded  by  fearful  wars 
on  every  side,  attained  a  condition  that  was  not 
only  tolerable,  but  prosperous,  and  so  remained 
sufficiently  happy  for  several  years.  But  other 
wars,  and  other  schemes  of  ambition,  arose  once 
more  to  disturb  them. 

The  suspension  of  hostilities  did  not  slacken 
the  preparations  for  war  on  either  side.  Whilst 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
Buonaparte  never  ceased  to  raise  fresh  levies, 
which  were  sent  as  re-inforcements,  as  occasion 
demanded,  to  the  Grerman  or  Italian  array ;  and  at 
Dijon  he  had  collected  a  large  body  under  Murat, 
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which  menaced  Italy  and  Germany  alike.  (M 
her  side  Austria  was  not  negligent :  her  levies 
were  principally  raised  in  Hungary,  whence  they 
were  sent  to  strengthen  the  divisions  on  the 
frontiers.  The  army  defeated  at  Marengo  was 
still  entire,  and  ready  to  combat  anew ;  but  no 
small  hopes  for  the  future  were  formed  by  the 
Court  of  Vienna  on  the  movements  in  Tuscany, 
which,  placed  by  the  convention  of  Alexandria. 
out  of  the  French  dominion,  and  consequently 
under  that  of  Austria,  followed  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor.  A  violent  enmity  still  nestled  in 
Tuscany  against  the  republicans,  a  hatred  which 
had  become  excessively  rancorous,  and  which  the 
clergy  did  not  cease  to  foment;  whilst  the 
regency  appointed  in  the  name  of  the  Grand 
Duke  laboured  to  excite  the  populace  to  the  same 
end.  The  Marquis  of  Sommariva,  sent  by  the 
Emperor  to  form  this  disorderly  mtdtitude, 
armed  and  embodied  them,  and,  with  inde&tif 
gable  efforts  laboured  to  complete  the  woric 
committed  to  his  care.  As  peace  or  war,  how- 
ever, was  still  uncertain,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  this  proceeding  of  the  Tuscan  government 
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was  contrary    to    the  convention.      But   these 
Tuscan  bands  knew  neither  obedience  nor  disci-* 
pline,    and,   urged  on  by  their  hatred  to  the 
republicans,  burst  from  the  confines,  and,  roam- 
ing over  the  mountains  which  divide  Tuscany 
firom  the    Modenese  and  Bolognese  territories, 
ccmmiitted  many  outrages    on  the  inhabitants. 
These  movements  were  the  cause  of  some  alarm 
to  the  republicans,    and  they  profited    by  the 
occasion  of  complaint  thus  afforded,  to  demand 
firom  Tuscany    and  Sommariva,    not  only  the 
punishment  of  the  invaders,  but  the  dissolution 
of  the  armed  bands  of  peasantry.     Sommariva 
made  no  satisfactory  reply,    biit  continued    to 
over-run  the  country  at  pleasure.    This  caused 
the  Consul,  who  was  also  allured  by  the  desire  of 
possessing  L^hom,   to  form  the  resolution  of 
occupying  Tuscany  by  an  armed  force.     To  this 
intent  he  commanded  Dupont  instantly  to  cross 
the  Appenines,    and  make    himself  master    of 
Florence ;   Monnier  was  directed  to  dislodge  the 
troublesome  horde  of  insurgents  then  assembled ; 
and  Clement,  marching  lower  down,  was  to  effect 
the  seizure  of  Leghorn.     This  plan  succeeded  m 
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all  its  parts.  The  first  found  no  difficulty  in 
effecting  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of  Tuscany; 
while  the  second  reached  L^faoru  by  the  way  of 
iMcea,  and  seized  about  fifty  English  vessels  in 
the  port  and  an  immense  supply  of  grain.— 
Clement,  however,  found  it  not  so  easy  to 
accomplish  the  task  assigned  to  him  on  the  side 
of  Arezzo ;  for  the  inhabitants  would  listen  to  no 
compromise,  but  resolved  on  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. The  French  battered  the  town  with 
cannon,  and  kept  up  a  severe  fire  on  the  city  and 
castle  with  grenades,  hut  those  within  defended 
themselves  manfully.  St.  Cyf,  the  bold  occupier 
and  defender  of  Castel  Ceriolo,  laboured  in  vain. 
The  inhabitants  of  Arezzo  kept  the  assailants  at 
a  distance,  with  case  shot,  with  grenades,  and 
stones.  '  The  republican  leader  commanded  a 
general  assault:  he  had  already,  by  means  of 
rockets,  set  fire  to  some  of  the  gates ;  but  as 
they  were  strongly  fortified  within  by  raddlea 
formed  of  thick  branches,  and  covered  with 
kneaded  clay,  the  French  were  obliged  to  aban« 
don  the  attempt,  yet  not  until  after  they  had 
suffered  severely.      On  the  following  day,   tho 
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19th  of  October,  having  better  anranged  the  plan 
of  attack,  some  of  the  republicans  applied  their 
^scaling  ladders  to  the  walls  at  a  very  early  hour, 
and  climbing  up,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
gates,  and  opened  them  to  their  companions. 
Then  the  whole  weight  of  the  republican  mass 
forcing  into  the  city,  obtained  possession  of  it, 
but  not  without  fresh  struggles  and  renewed 
carnage ;  for,  from  the  windows,  from  the  roofs, 
from  the  loop-holes  that  had  been  made  in  the 
walls  of  all  the  houses  for  this  purpose,  the 
inhabitants,  aided  by  some  companies  of  regular 
troops,  poured  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants 
every  species  of  offensive  missile.  But  at  last 
disciplined  courage  prevailed  over  undisciplined 
rage,  and  Arezzo  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies.  Then  ensued  the  slaughter,  pillage, 
and  violence  that  might  be  expected  from  soldiers 
infuriated  by  recent  sufferings,  which  revived 
also  the  memory  of  former  injuries.  A  few 
escaped,  and  retired  to  the  castle;  shortly  after 
they  demanded  a  conditional  surrender  and  ob- 
tained it.  The  turn  occasioned  by  the  fate  of 
Areszo  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  greater  part 
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of  the  Tuscan  in3ui^;ent  bands.  An  apparent 
calm  succeeded;  but,  under  its  shelter,  fiercer  dis- 
contents were  brooding,  ready  to  spring  into 
action  at  the  first  opportunity;  for  the  most 
pacific  state  in  Italy  perseTered  longer  than  any 
other  in  an  obstinate  desire  of  war.  Sonunariva 
with  the  Germans  retired  to  Ferrara. 

Every  thing  tended  towards  a  new  war  he- 
tween  France  and  Austria.  The  Emperor  had 
refused  to  ratify  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  stipu- 
lated at  ^ris  on  the  8th  of  July  between  tfae 
Count' St.  Julian,  his  envoy,  and  Talleyrand,  the 
French  minister ;  and  by  which  the  Consul  had 
to  compensate  his  losses  by  new  acquisition  in 
Italy.  The  Emperor  not  only  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  but  expressed  much  displeasure  at 
St.  Julian,  as  having  gone  beyond  his  instruc- 
tions. At  this  period,  too,  he  was  strongly 
urged  by  England  to  continue  the  contest,  be- 
cause she  had  refused  to  make  peace  herself,  and 
dreaded  being  left  single-handed  against  France : 
neither  could  she  be  reconciled  to  the  idea 
of  the  Netherlands  being  left  in  possession  of  her 
rival ;   she  offered,  therefore,  the  aid  of  subndies 
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and  troops  on  the  side  of  Naples.  On  the  other 
hand/  the  Emperor  could  not  resolve  on  giving 
up  Mantua,  deeming  his  new  acquisitions  in  Italy 
insecure,  as  long  as  this  fortress  should  remain 
in  possession  of  a  state  entirely  dependent  on 
France;  and,  although  he  was  deprived  of  the 
powerful  co-operation  of  the  ]Bmperor  Paul,  he 
trusted  that  the  strength  of  his  own  resources 
were  sufficient  to  wage  successful  war  alon^; 
remembering,  also,  the  recent  victories  of  Verona 
and  Magnano,  and  reflecting  that  if  the  day  had 
been  finally  lost  at  Marengo  by  a  single  moment, 
after  victory  had  been  his  for  seven  hours,  it  was 
not  by  any  want  of  courage  on  the  part  of  his 
army.  The  hostile  armies  were  at  this  time 
posted  in  the  foUowing  order: — ^the  Germanic 
army  of  France,  commanded  by  Moreau,  fronted 
the  Germanic  army  of  Austria,  imder  Kray;— 
the  Italian  army  of  France,  under  Brune,  op« 
posed  the  Austro-Italic  host,  commanded  by 
Beliegarde.  Between  the  two,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  communication,  a  French  division 
was  posted,  under  Macdonald ;  and  in  the  Tyrol, 
ao  Austrian  one,  with  Hiller  at  its  head.    Thus, 

l2 
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Moreau  and  Kiay,  ancient  rirals,  Macdonald  and 
Hiller,  Brune  and  Bellegarde,  were  opposed  to 
each  other. 

The  rising  in  Tuscany,  which  had  obliged 
Bnrne  to  dismember  a  part  of  his  forx»,  and  to 
sedd  it  on  beyond  his  right,  wing,  bad  weakened 
the  remainder.  Desirous,  therefor^  of  strengthen- 
ing him,  the  Consul  commanded  Macdonald  to 
leave  strong  garrisons  in  the  Gtrisons,  and  to 
descend  first  &om  the  Grisons  to  the  Valtelline, 
and  then,  from  the  Valtelline,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oglio  and  the  Adige ;  the  first,  in  order  to  re- 
inforce.  Brune  in  his  assigned  station,  and  the 
latter  to  take  Bell^arde  in  the  rear,  and  obligtt 
him  to  retire  from  the  Mincio,  where  he  bad  his 
present  quarters.  This  order  of  the  Consul 
entailed .  extreme  hardship,  and  was  of  diflScuh 
execution ;  for  to  attempt  to  cross  at  this  advanced 
seasoil,  now  near  the  end  of  October,  the  moan* 
tain  of  the  Splugen,  which  must  be  done  to  readi 
the  Valtelline,  or  to  effect,  what  was  no  less  diffi- 
cult, a  passage  over  the  Priga,  which  must  be  ac- 
complished to  reach  the  vale  of  Camonca,  watered 
by  the  C^lio ;  and  lastly,  to  surmount  the  Tonate, 
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which  gives  access  to  the  Upper  Adige,  was  a 
supernatural  rather  than  a  human  -  undertaldng. 
Nor  was  the  recent  example  of  the  passage  of  the 
St  ^Bemard  a  case  in  point,  for  the  season  was 
more  indement,  and  the  mountains  more  pre* 
dpitous.  Posterity,  perhaps,  will  find  in  this 
design  of  Buonaparte  more  audadty  than  wis- 
dom, and  greater  confidence  in  his  troops  than 
knowledge  of  the  locality.  Notwithstanding  how- 
ever all  this,  Macdonald  did  not  lose  courage,  the 
achievement  of  St.  Bernard  exdting  his  emu- 
lation. The  van-guard,  under  Baraguay  d'Hil- 
Uers,  being  that  which  was  the  first  ready  to  set 
out,  and  the  nearest  to  the  mountains,  crossed  in 
two  divisions,  one  by  the  Splugen,  the  other  by 
the  Monte  dell'  Qra,  and  arrived,  not  without 
having  overcome  great  difficulties,  on  the  right 
at.Chiavenna,  and  on  the  left  at  Sondrio.  By 
this  means,  Baraguay  gained  the  command  of 
the  Yaltelline,  and  fieudlitated  the  descent  of  Mac- 
donald. The  Valtellines  were  as  much  amazed 
atthe  sight  of  these  troops  as  if  they  had  dropped 
from  Heaven,  so  impossible  did  it  appear  to  them 
that  they  should  have  made  their  way  over  those 
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heights,  especially  at  such  a  season ;  but  the  task 
which  remained  to  Macdonald  was  still  more 
fUfficult.  When  they  readied  Tusizio,  where 
begins  the  ascent  to  the  mountain  eternally 
capped  with  snow,  it  seemed  that  the  ohstad^ 
presented  by  nature  had  become  insuperahle,  so 
deep  was  the  snow,  so  choked  up  was  the  road,  so 
slippery  though  yet  untrodden,  so  narrow,  roogb, 
and  precipitous.  The  artillery,  however,  was 
placed  on  traineaux,  and  the  provisions  on  mulee, 
as  at  St.  Bernard.  They  marched  cm,  but  with 
extreme  difficulty.  The  van-guard,  under  La- 
boissiere,  reached  the  village  of  ^lugen,  whence 
there  yet  remained  the  ascent  of  the  steep  emi- 
nence which  leads  to  the  highest  ridge.  Th^ 
set  out,  and  proceeding  with  painful  steps  and 
breathless  toil,  had  already  approached  the  wisbed- 
for  summit,  when  a  furious  east  wind  suddenly 
arose,  and  raising  an  immense  cloud  of  fine 
powdery  snow,  drove  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  sol- 
diers, so  as  to  render  all  farther  progress  impos- 
sible.*   The  force  of  this  vehement  whirlwind 

*  The  peculiar  iharpncss  of  thu  snow  blilteis  and  cuti  the 
■kin,  |o  as  to  <lntw  blood. — Tr, 
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blowing  furioufily  on  the  heaps  of  snow  on  the 
slippery  summits,  caused  a  horrible  rush  of  these 
avalanches,  which,  falling  with  indescribable  velo- 
city and  a  fearful  crash,  like  masses  of  lead,  into 
the  valley  beneath,  carried  down  every  thing  that 
lay  in  their  course*  Thirty  soldiers,  thus  pre- 
cipitated, perished  in  the  abyss;  the  rest  were 
terror-stricken,  and  their  path  blocked  up.  The 
approach  of  night  rendered  their  situation  still 
more  horrible,  and  they  retraced  their  steps  to 
Splugen.  Laboissiere,  who  separated  firom  his 
people,  had  gone  on  with  the  guides  with  diffi- 
culty, in  almost  a  lifeless  state  reached  the 
summit ;  but  here  he  found  a  hospitable  asylum 
with  the  coenobites,  who,  like  the  monks  of  St. 
Bernard,  devote  their  heroic  piety  to  the  pre- 
servation of  forlorn  travellers. 

The  undertaking  seemed  desperate,  and  so  it 
would  have  proved  but  for  the  arrival  of  Mac- 
donald,  who,  spurred  on  by  the  desire  of  emu- 
lating the  Consul,  and  perceiving  also  that  certain 
destruction  would  arise  from  famine  if  they  halted 
here,  worked  so  much  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
by  his  earnest  entreaties  and  exhortations,  that  the 
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wearied  and  terrified  troops-  returned  to  tlie 
attempt.  Four  strong  oxen  were  sent  on  to  track 
the  snow,  forty  men  followed  to  clear  a  path  with 
shoTels,  after  whom  came  the  sappers  to  make  it 
solid,  while  two  companies  of  iniantiy  on  the 
right  and  left  laboured  to  complete  their  wm^  : 
they  were  closely  followed  by  the  troops,  both 
infantry  and  cavahy,  the  artillery  and  the 
beasts  of  burden  dosing  up  the  rear.  This  was 
the  van-^ard.  When  they  reached  the  hospital 
on  the  summit,  their  joy  was  extreme  to  find 
Laboissiere  in  safety ;  then,  following  the  road  by 
the  plain  of  Cardin^o,  they  reached  Campo  D(d- 
cino.  In  the  same  manner,  on  the  second  and 
third  of  December,  the  passage  was  effected  by 
two  other  squadrons  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery.  The  weather  being  calm  and  cold,  the 
snow  was  hardened  into  ice,  which  facilitated  the 
passage.  A  few  soldiers,  only,  died  of  the  extreme 
cold,  and  some  were  mutilated  by  the  efiect  of  the 
frost  on  their  extremities.  The  hardships  of  the 
march  were  cruel,  but  there  was  hope  of  accom. 
plishing  it  happily ;  when,  on  the  fburtfa,  as  the 
vanguard,  ia  whidi  was  Macdonald,  commenced 
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their  ascent,  a  tremendous  storm  arose;  which 
arrested  the  progress  of  some,  buried  others 
under  the  drifted  snow;  and  entirely  effaced  every 
trace  of  the  path  that  had  been  made.  Despair 
now  seized  every  mind ;  the  terrified  guides,  who 
were  natives  of  the  country,  declared  it  to  be 
impossible  to  proceed,  and  refused  to  go  on. 
Macdonald  was  about  to  perish  under  hills  of 
snow,  as  Cambsrses  had  done  under  hiUs  of  sand; 
but  his  own  resolution,  and  the  exertions  of  his 
companions,  prevailed  over  all :  their  feats  were 
rather  the  labours  of  giants  than  of  men.  He 
encouraged  the  guides ;  he  animated  the  soldiers ; 
he  ran  to  and  fro,  exclaiming-^'*  Frenchmen !  the' 
army  of  reserve  has  overcome  St.  Bernard;  do 
3rou  conquer  the  Splugen;  let  your  glory  van- 
quish that  which  nature  has  wished  to  make 
insiqierable*  Destiny  calls  you  to  Italy.  Oo, 
and  subdue  the  mountains  and  the  snows,  then 
eonquer  men  and  aims."  The  long  line  of  the 
disccmsolate  squadron  renewed  their  march :  the 
storm  raged  yet  more  fiercely;  frequently  the 
guides,  distracted  by  terror,  turned  bade;  fre^ 
quenUy  the  men  were  overwhelmed  with  snow, 
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and  not  less  often  were  they  dispersed.  Sometimes 
the  narrow  gorge  of  the'i^ofound  valley  wu 
transfozmed  into  s  mountain  of  snow ;  a  white 
and  solid  wall  arose  where  had  been  the  opening ; 
— ^very  path  was  closed.  The  cold  also  waa 
Intense,  and  became  the  greater  the  higher  they 
ascended,  dispiriting  and  subduing  the  mind, 
whilst  it  benumbed  the  limbs  and  rendered  them 
useless.  The  snowy  barrier  rising  before  them 
with  momentary  speed,  was  often  renewed  to  ap^ 
pose  their  passage ;  inexorable  winter  wandered 
at  lai^,  and  ruled  the  scene;  and  the  RhaeUan 
Alps  seemed  about  to  swallow  up  the  audadous 
invaders.  In  a  situation  thus  forlorn,  an  illus- 
trious example  is  given  of  the  prodigious  efforts 
to  which  human  nature  is  equal ;  for  Macdonald 
and  his  troops,  not  yielding  to  this  mortal  peril, 
opened  the  lately  closed  paths,  levelled  the 
motmdS]  broke  the  ice,  made  the  yielding  snow 
solid,  roughened  that  which  was  slippery,  and 
covered  and  filled  up  that  which  was  hoUow; 
and  thus,  by  all  these  expedients,  though  stem 
winter  called  them  to  destruction  and  death,  they 
overcame  its  chill  horrors,  and,  struggling  succe^ 
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ftilly  with  an  that  is  direst  in  the  raging  fury  of 
the  elements,  they  reached  in  safety  the  vale  of 
the  Valtelline.  Here  they  congratulated  each 
other  on  their  rescued  lives,  for  each  had  deemed 
death  to  be  inevitable ;  and  Macdonald  ex- 
ulted at  the  success  of  his  invincible  resolution. 
Achievements  such  as  these  appear  impossible, 
and  more  so  to  those  who  have  accomplished 
them,  than  even  to  others;  neither  would  pos- 
terity credit  them,  if  our  own  age  (so  fruitful  in 
narrative)  could  not  bring  ti  hundred  witnesses 
to  verify  them ;  for  neither  ancient  nor  modem 
history  records  any  exploit  more  wonderful  than 
this,  or  so  truly  Herculean.  This  may  serve  to 
show  the  energy  of  the  enemy  the  Austrians  had 
to  cope  with,  for  certainly  they  never  would  have 
exposed  themselves  to  such  fearful  risks.  Coiurage 
was  equal  on  both  sides,  but  greater  daring  was 
on  the  part  of  the  French.  Some  may  call  it 
temerity ;  but  fortune  is  the  friend  of  the  bold, 
and  the  world  is  for  him  who  will  seize  it. 

Although  the  first  part  of  the  enterprise  had 
been  accomplished,  the  two  others  were  yet  to  be 
effected,  and  they  were  also  attended  with  consi- 
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derable  difficulty.  These  were  the  passage  from  ' 
the  Valtelline  to  the  vale  of  Camonica,  that  is. 
from  the  banks  c^  the  Adda  to  those  of  tlie 
OgUoi  and  then  to  the  IVenUno^  that  is,  firom 
the  Adda  to  the  Adige ;  the  first  by  Monte  Priga, 
the  second  by  Monte  Tonale.  This  last  did  not 
succeed;  for  the  Germans  were  strongly  intrendied 
there;  and,  though  Macdonald  twice  attacked 
them  vigorously,  he  was  ultimately  repulsed  '1^ 
the  valour  of  the  enemy,  seconded  by  the  streagtli 
of  their  position,  and  the  rigour  of  the  eeeaotii 
Thepassage  of  the  Priga,  tm  the  other  hand,  wa* 
happily  accomplished.  When  the  npuUicans  had 
traversed  this  ru^ed  mountain  (although  not 
without  serious  difficulties  and  perils),  th^ 
reached  the  Oglio,  and,  passing  Breno,  assemUed 
St  Pisogna,  a  district  on  the  southern  point  oi 
the  lake  of  Iseo,  which  the  Oglio  forms  and 
nourishes  with  its  waters.  Here  they  found  the 
Italian  legion  of  Lecdii,  and  fresh  provisions 
i^iich  Brune  had  providently  furnished  for  the- 
rdredunent  of  these  exhausted  and  heroic  men. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  the  truce  ex- , 
pired,  and  hostilities  were  declared  on  both  atdeii.: 
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nald  reached  the  aUotted  position,  frmn  whence 
he  was  ahle  to  co-operate  with  Brune ;  and  the 
Generalissimo,  therefore,  deBirous  of  seconding 
the  movements  of  Moreau  in  Germany,  who  had 
fiuccessftdly  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Austria, 
commenced  active  hostilities.  An  impetuous  at- 
tack on  the  squadrons  posted  by  Bell^;arde  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio  forced  them  to 
retire  to  the  opposite  side.  The  passage  of  the 
river  was  now  to  be  effected  by  the  French, — a 
difficult  operation ;  for  the  Austrians,  strong  in 
niunber  and  position,  were  determined  on  an 
obstinate  resistance.  The  French  were  divided 
into  three  bands :  the  upper,  that  is,  the  one  <hi 
the  left  division  under  Moncey,  looked  towards 
Peschiera ;  the  central,  under  Suchet,  was  oppo- 
site Borghetto;  and  the  right,  under  Dupont, 
posted  on  the  Volta,  extended  as  far  as  Goito. 
Brune  hoped  to  cross  by  the  pass  of  Mozambouo, 
where  the  banks,  being  less  marshy,  were  easier 
to  ascend,  and  afforded  a  firmer  footing  where  it 
was  necessary  to  occupy  tbem.  To  accomplish 
this  design  with  greater  ease,  he  wished  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy  by  a  feint  of  passing  lower  down 
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between  Volta  and  Porauolo;  and^  with  this 
intent,  he  commanded  Dupont  to  make  such 
strong  demonstrations  of  crossing  in  this  jdace, 
that  Bellegarde  should  be  persuaded  that  this 
was  really  the  passage  the  French  designed  to 
effect,  not  doubting  that  the  German  general 
would  send  so  great  a  proportion  of  his  troops  in 
that  direction  as  would  leave  his  right  wing  un- 
covered, and  thus  facilitate  his  design  on  Mo- 
zambano.  Bnme,  however,  commanded  Dupont 
to  content  himself  with  merely  making  a  show 
of  occupying  the  left  bank,  and  to  make  no  stand 
there,  but  avoid  a  decided  engagement.  The 
25th  of  December,  the  day  appointed  by  the 
French  general  for  the  passage  of  the  Mincio, 
arrived,  and  Dupont  in  the  first  instance  com- 
menced the  operations  necessary  to  effect  the  duty 
imposed  on  him.  The  light  troops  crossed  first,  in 
boats  which  they  there  met  with  by  chance,  and 
then,  the  pontoons  being  placed,  the  main  body  fol- 
lowed,  consisting  of  the  two  squadrcms  of  Watrin 
and  Monnier.  After  a  short  contest,  he  became 
master  of  Poazuolo,  where,  without  regarding  the 
general  plan,  he  took  up  his  station,— at  once  a 
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fortunate  and  an  unfortunate  idea ;  for,  if  it  was 
important  to  occupy  Pozzuolo,  it  might,  on  the 
other  h:uid,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
have  entailed  the  total  defeat  of  the  Frendi 
army ;  and  this  effect  it  had  well  nigh  produced. 
It  had  been  more  consonant  to  the  instructions  of 
the  French  commander,  and  better  for  the  gene- 
ral security  of  the  army,  if  Dupont,  having 
secured  the  means,  had  delayed  the  actual  pas- 
sage, till  Brune  had  also  crossed  at  Mozambano. 
His  precipitation  was  the  cause  of  serious  risk ; 
for  Brune  had  been  so  much  impeded  by  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads,  that  he  was  unable  to  concur  in 
the  operations  on  the  25th.  Bellegardc,  there- 
fore, who  was  stationed  at  Villa  Franca,  a  shtnt 
distance  from  Pozzuolo,  quickly  fell  on  Dupont' 
with  the  entire  weight  of  his  forces.  The  liVench 
general  defended  himself  valiantly,  although  Belle- 
garde  appeared  with  almost  the  whole  of  his 
army  in  battle  array  against  him,  and  his  soldiers 
did  every  thing  that  brave  men  could  do  in  a 
sitiiaUon  of  such  extreme  peril.  But,  such  waa 
the  preponderance  of  the  Austrian  attacking  witli 
his  whole  force  a  small  division  of  the  enemy, 
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that  Dupont,  unable  to  resist  with  his  own  corps 
alone^  began  to  yields  and  found  himself  on  the 
point  of  being  driven  back  across  the  river,  thus 
paying  the  penalty  of  having  ventured  to  disobey 
the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  by  coming 
to  a  pitched  battle  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
right  wing  of  the  French,  would,  consequently, 
have  been  entirely  defeated  and  routed,  had  not 
an  unexpected  succour  suddenly  arrived  in  the 
critical  moment.  Suchet,  who,  from  the  heights 
of  the  Volta,  saw  how  closely  Dupont  was 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  considering  rather  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  than  the  orders  of 
Brune,  who  had  commanded,  his  services  at  the 
pass  of  Mozambano,  descended  in  extreme  haste 
to  the  ill-omened  Fozzuolo. 

The  arrival  of  Suchet  restored  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  which  till  that  moment  had  been  lost. 
Still  the  Austrians,  strong  in  number  and  secure 
on  their  right  flank,  gave  fierce  and  obstinate 
battle.  Thrice  did  they  gain  possession  of  Foz- 
zuolo, and  thrice  were  they  driven  out ;  but,  in 
the  end,  Bellegarde  was  obliged  to  Wtin^^t^iiBA 
Villa  Franca,  leaving  the  repuU]a||l«-| 

VOL.   I.  M 
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Pozzuolo.  He  suffered  much  in  this  action, 
leaving  five  thousand  killed  and  wounded;  and 
three  thousand  prisoners  remained  to  -prove  hov 
little  the  termination  of  a  battle  can  be  judged  a£ 
from  its  commencement.  Three  standards  and 
eleven  cannon  adorned  the  triumph  of  the  ctm- 
querors:  the  victory,  however,  was  not  gained 
without  some  loss  on  the  part  of  the  French ;  for 
their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  two  thou- 
sand, although  only  a  few  prisoners  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Bellegarde.  The  following  day,  as 
had  been  originaBy  arranged,  Brune  crossed  the 
river  at  Mozambano,  and  thus  the  whole  French 
army  passed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mincio. 

Bellegarde,  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
sult of  the  affair  of  Pozzuolo,  and  not  wishing 
to  hazard  an  engagement  in  the  open  plains  be- 
tween the  Mincio  and  the  Adige,  although  his 
force  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy  in  ca- 
valry, resolved  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and 
retired  to  the  left  of  the  Adige,  leaving  only  a 
few  battalions  on  the  right,  not  to  occupy  the 
country,  but  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  river. 
Emboldened  by  victory,  Brune  now  purposed  to 
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drive  back  the  enemy  beyond  Verona,  and  to 
make  the  force  of  the  French  arms  be  felt  in  the 
Vicentine,  Padium,  and  Trivigian  districts.  To 
this  intent,  he  arranged  his  movements  for  cross- 
ing the  river  above  rather  than  below  Verona, 
in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Macdonald, 
and  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Laudon  and 
Vukassovich,  who  were  already  descending  from 
the  Tyrol:  for  which  reasons,  drawing  towards 
the  Adige  with  the  main  body,  he  sent  Moncey 
towards  Corona  and  Rtvoli,  to  close  the  road 
against  Laudon  and  Vukassovidb,  with  orders 
to  follow  in  their  rear,  in  case  they  should  deem 
it  expedient  to  retrace  their  steps. 

He  knew  that  Macdonald,  passing  by  the 
upper  range  of  mountains,  and,  entering  from 
the  valley  of  the  Oglio  into  that  of  the  Mela,  and 
from  thence  to  that  of  the  Chiesa,  and  following 
the  upper  side  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  proposed  to 
come  out  by  steep  and  rugged  hills  above  Trent. 
If  this  movement  had  succeeded,  Laudon  and 
Yukassovicb,  attacked  above  by  Macdonald,  and 
below  by  Moncey,  would  have  had  no  means  of 
escape.     This  plan  succeeded,  as  far  as  regarded 
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the  crossing  of  the  river,  which  was  easily 
effected  at  Biusoleugo,  so  famoua  for  successive 
passages,  .now  of  the  French,  now  of , the  AuB- 
trians.  Being  informed  of  the  march  pf  Macdo- 
nald,  Bell^;arde  made  .only  a  .feeble  show. of 
opposition  to  the  republicans,  and  retired  on  Uie 
banks  of  the  Brenta,  leaving  a  garrison  only  id 
the  castle  of  San  Felice,  in  the  Veronese,  which 
shortly  after  surrendered.  At  the  same  time, 
aware  of  the  danger  of  Laudon  and  Vukassovichi 
he  commanded  them  to  ascend  the  Adige  9a 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  join .  him  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bassano  by  forced  marches  through 
^e  vale  of  the  Brenta.  At  this  moment  the 
intelligen(x  arrived  that,  after  the  victory  of 
Hohenlinden,  gained  by  Moreau  over  the  AtcIl* 
duke  John,  a.truce  had  been  concluded  at  Steyer, 
on  the  25th  <^  December,  between  the  French 
general  and  the  Archduke  Charles.  Bellegarde 
proposed  to  Brune  a  similar  suspension  of  hosti- 
lities; as  he  exacted,  however,  in  conformity 
with  his  instructions,  the  cession  not  only .  of 
Pescfaiera,    Ferrara,    Aucona,    and  the  port  of 
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Legnano,  but  also  of  Mantua,  the  French 
general  refused  to  accede  to  such  conditions,  and 
the  contest  was  continued. 

In  the  Tyrol,  the  state  of  affairs  became  pris- 
ing; Moncey  and  Macdonald  endeavouring  to 
shut  up  and  surround  Vukassovich  and  Laudon. 
Vukassovich,  however,  who  was  stationed  higher 
up  than  Laudon,  quickly  obeying  the  summons  of 
Bellegarde,  entered  the  vale  of  the  Brenta  by 
Pergine,  escaped  the  danger,  and  marched  in 
safety  by  the  bank  of  this  river  in  firont  of  his 
general ;  Laudon,  on  the  contrary,  found  himself 
in  a  situation  of  extreme  difficulty,  as  he  had 
ali^ady  advanced  so  fax  that  it  was  not  possible 

r 

for  him  to  return  from  Roveredo,  towards  Trent, 
before  the  arrival  of  Macdonald ;  besides,  being 
fiercely  attacked  by  Moncey  on  the  lower  side,  so 
as  to  be  driven  higher  up,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon -even  Roveredo  to  the  victor*  At  this 
moment  also  Macdonald,  having  overcome  the 
resistance  that  Davidovich  had  made  at  Trent, 
with  a  small  body  of  the  rear  guard  of  Vukas- 
sovich, had  possessed  himself  of  this  capital  of 
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the  Italian  TV^^*  Laudon,  therefore,  was  cut  bff 
from  the  main  road,  and  the  only  hope  of  escape 
which  remained  was  by  the  narrow,  steep,  and 
bad  roads  from  Caldonazzo  to  Levico.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  passed  by  such 
ruj^!;ed  paths,  more  especially  with  the  cavalry, 
baggage,  and  artillery*  if  the  French  had  rapidly 
pursued  them.  But  Laudon  sent  to  inform 
Moncey  that  a  truce  had  been  concluded  (a  mere 
fabrication  of  his  own)  between  Bnme  and  JSeUe- 
garde,  and  required  his  observance  of  it.  Hm 
French  general  gave  him  credence,  and  abstained 
from  opposing  him ;  on  which,  profiting  by  the 
(^portunity,  Laudon  accelerated  his  march  to  tha 
utmost,  and  reached  Levico  in  safety,  from  whenoe 
making  a  successful  descent,  he  effected  tbe 
desired  junction  with  Bellegarde.  Monoey  march- 
ing above  Roveredo,  and  Macdonald  below  Trent, 
the  two  generals  met  between  these  towns,  bodi 
grieving  that  a  fraud  bad  deprived  them  of  ft 
signal  occasion  of  increasing  their  own  glory,  end 
of  rendering  en  essential  service  to  their  country. 
"Hie  di^ppointment  was  doubly  bitter  to  Mac- 
donald, as  now  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  he 
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had  gone  through  had  been  to  no  ][>urpose.*  The 
gconnplishment,  however,  of  another  part  of  his 
plan  remained — ^great  and  daring  enterprises 
being  his  highest  pleasure :  this  was  to  ascend 
the  Adige  to  Bolzano  and  Brescia,  then  to  enter 
the  vale  of  the  Drave,  and  thus  come  out  on  the 
rear  of  Bellegarde,  and  cut  off  his  retreat  into 
Austria.  In  fact,  he  did  proceed  as  far  as  Bol* 
zano,  and  there  briskly  attacked  general  Auffen- 
berg,  who  occupied  the  town  with  four  thousand 
men ;  but  peace,  not  hostile  arms,  impeded  Mac- 
donald  in  the  execution  of  his  bold  design. 

Vukassovich  and  Laudon  having  joined  Beller 
garde,  he  might  for  a  time  have  held  the  balance 
of  fortune ;  but  he  did  not  desire  to  incur  a 
dangerous  hazard,  the  news  of  the  armistice  of 
Steyer  having  deprived  him  of  hope.  He  there* 
fore  retired  from  the  Brenta  to  the  banks  of  the 
Fiave,  and  Brune  followed  him;  here  the  war 

*  And  for  this  reason,  Macdonald's  passage  of  the  Splugen  is 
little  spAen  of,  thoiif^,  in  itself,  so  much  more  astonishing 
than  that  effected  by  Buonaparte  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ; 
but  the  latter,  having  changed  the  lot  of  Europe,  is  familiar  to 
every  one.  The  most  heroic  actions  are  known  to  fame  rather 
by  their  consequences,  than  by  their  own  intrinsic  merit.^- Tr. 
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terminated.  At  the  requeet  of  the  AuBtrian 
geDeral,  a  truce  was  concluded  on  the  l6th  of 
January,  at  Treviso,  with  the  following  eoa^ 
ditions ;  and  neither  party  were  to  comment 
offensive  operations  within  fifteen  days  after  it 
was  declared  at  an  end.  The  fortresses  of  Pes^ 
chiera  and  Sermione,  the  castles  of  Verona  and 
IjegDogo,  the  citadel  of  Ferrara,  the  city  and  the 
fort  of  Ancona  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  French ; 
Mantua  was  still  to  be  blockaded  by  the  repub- 
licans, at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  yarda 
from  the  ground-work,  and  the  garrison  were  to  ' 
be  allowed  to  introduce  provisions,  on  every  tenth 
day*  su£Scient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inters 
vemng  space  c^  time ;  the  Austrian  magistrates 
were  to  be  respected ;  the  truce  was  to  last  for 
thirty-three  daySi  induding  the  fifteen ;  and  finally, 
no  one  was  to  be  molested  for  political  opinions. 
The  Consul  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the 
convention  of  Treviso,  because  it  did  not  suit  his 
purposes  that  the  Austrians  should  retain  Mantua ; 
he  therefore  sent  a  menace  to  the  Austrian  court, 
(finding  himself  in  a  victorious  position),  dedar* 
log,  that  if  Mantua  were  not  given  up  to  him,  he 
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would  break  the  convention,  and  neither  ratify 
the  armistice  of  Steyer  nor  that  of  Treviso,  but 
recommence  hostilities.  The  Emperor  was 
forced  to  comply ;  and,  by  a  new  agreement  made 
at  Luneville,  this  most  important  fortress  was 
given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  armistice  of  Treviso  had  reduced  the  King 
of  Naples  to  great  straits,  because  it  set  the 
French  at  liberty  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
territory  they  had  lost.  Coimt  Roger  de  Damas, 
wishing  to  co-operate  with  Bellegarde,  had  ad- 
vanced with  the  Neapolitans,  and,  crossing  the 
Roman  states,  had  entered  Tuscany,  taking  up 
his  quarters  at  Sienna.  On  the  other  side  Som- 
mariva,  with  some  squadrons  of  Grermans  and  the 
Aretine  exiles,  had  also  advanced,  and  had  caused 
a  rising  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 
Encouraged  by  these  movements,  the  Aretines, 
who  iU-brooked  the  dominion  of  the  French,  rose 
anew,  and  placed  Miollis  in  a  critical  situation, 
the  paucity  of  his  numbers  being  insufficient  for 
the  occupation  of  Tuscany.  Tumult  and  division 
thus  marking  the  frontiers,  Sommariva  on  the 
one  side,  and  Count  Roger  on  the  other,  marched 
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on  Florence,  where  the  French  general  had  hii 
head  quarters.  These  occurrences  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Despuring  of  maky 
ing  head  against  both  his  enemies  at  once,  for  his 
troops  were  few  in  number,  and  even  that  small 
body  a  mijfture  of  French,  Cisalpines,  and  Pied- 
montese,  Miollis  prudently  resolved  to  use  sudi 
celerity  as  should  enable  him  to  attack  them  sepa- 
rately. He  first  marched  against  the  Neapolitans, 
under  the  Count ;  general  Pino  led  the  van- 
guard of  the  Cisalpine  infantry  and  Piedmontese 
cavalry ;  and,  between  Poggibonza  and  Sienna 
they  fell  upon  a  column  of  five  or  six  thousand 
^Neapolitan  infantry,  and,  charging  them  furiously 
with  the  bayonet,  put  them  to  flight.  The  Count 
wished  to  make  head  at  Sienna,  but  Pino,  incited 
by  his  own  courage  and  that  of  his  tnx^,  and 
animated  by  the  fervour  of  victory,  followed  him 
up  instantly,  and,  shattering  the  gates  with 
Cfumon,  entered  the  place  triumphantly.  The 
Count  withdrew  from  the  town,  and  tried  to 
assemble  his  forces  on  the  neighbouring  hills ;  but 
being  still  more  closely  pressed  by  the  Cisalpine* 
and    Piedmontese,  he  was   obliged    entirely  to 
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abandon  the  Tuscan  tenitoiy ;  and,  faronred  by 
the  obscurity  of   the  night,  retreated  into  the 
Roman  states.     When  informed  of  his  disasters, 
Sommariva  hastily  retreated    also,   and  sought 
shelter  at  Ancona.    In  this  manner  MioUis,  by 
the  valour  of  his  troops  and  his  own  prudence, 
restored  the  supremacy  of  France  in  Tuscany, 
and  kept  in  check  the  left  wing  of  Bellegarde. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Tuscany  at  the  period  of 
the    truce  of  Treviso,   in  which  the  King    of 
Naples  not  being  comprehended,  his  dominions 
Were  exposed  to  serious  danger ;  for  Murat,  who 
was  sent  by  the  Count  with  the  new  levies  to 
Italy,  was  marching  quietly  through  Tuscany 
and  Romagna,  to  invade  the  kingdom.    Murat's 
troops  were  aliBO  joined  by  one  of  the  victorious 
squadrons  of  Brune,  and  every  thing  gave  way 
to  the  force  of  their  irecent  successes.     It  was  im- 
possible for  Ferdinand  to  make  any  effectual  re- 
sistance; his  ruin  seemed  certain;    but  rescue, 
when  apparently  utterly  hopeless,  arrived  to  him 
from  the  North.    Caroline  of  Naples,  although  in 
disporition  too  revengeful,  and  although  she  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  carried  too  far  by  transports 
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of  anger,  yet  possessed  a  strong  mind  ;  and,  giv- 
ing little  faith  to  the  insane  expectations,  and  the 
boasts  of  their  too  confident  enemies,  she  placed 
her  whole  trust  in  Russia,  and  having  no  hope  of 
any  other  mode  of  peace  with  France,  resolved  to 
go  in  person  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  beseech  the 
mediation  of  Paul  between  the  Consul  and  Fer- 
dinand. Paul  was  gratified  by  the  confidence  she 
placed  in  him;  and,  already  reconciled  to  the 
Consul,  sent  Greneral  Levashev  to  Italy,  to  me- 
diate a  peace  between  the  two  powers. 

Buonaparte  was  well-pleased  with  this  proceed- 
ing, because,  in  the  first  place,  the  contending 
powers,  and  especially  the  Italians,  saw  that  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  the  world  not 
only  acknowledged  his  government,  but,  moreover, 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  he  saw  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with- 
drawn from  the  influence  of  England,  and  placed 
anew  under  his  own.  Levashev  met  every  where 
in  Italy  the  most  honourable  reception,  as  if  the 
whole  greatness  of  Paul  shone  forth  in  his  jierRon. 
The  people  wondered  that  Russia,  which  had 
been  so  much  the  enemy  of  France,  should  now 
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have   become   her  friend;    and,  comparing  the 
times  of  Suwarrow  and  Levashev,  they  admired 
the  power  and  the  fortune  of  the  Consul.     The 
Chevalier  Micheroux  met  Murat,  on  the  part  of 
the  King,  at  Foligno : — ^they  occupied  but  a  short 
time  in  their  negociation,  both  parties  eagerly 
desiring  to  come  to  an  accord — ^the  one  to  please 
the  Emperor  Paul,  the  other  from  fear  of  Buona- 
parte.     On  the  18th  of  February,  therefore,  a 
truce  was  concluded  between  France  and  Naples, 
under  the  guarantee   of  Russia;    the  principal 
articles  of   which   were,   that   the    Neapolitans 
should  retire  from  the  Roman  territories ; — that 
the  republicans  should  occupy  Temi,  but  should 
not  pass  beyond  the  Nera ; — that  the  ports  of  both 
Sicilies  should  be  shut  against  the  English  and 
the  Turks ; — ^that  all  communication  should  cease 
between  Porto  Ferrajo  and  Porto  Longone,  in  the 
island  of  Elba,  until  the  English  should  evacuate 
Porto  Ferrajo ; — ^that  Dolomieu  should  be  libe- 
rated from  the  dungeons  of  Messina ; — that  the 
French  officers  and  generals  should  be  given  up  ; 
and  that  the  King  should  be  obliged  to  attend  to 
the  reconunendations  of  France  in  favour  of  those 
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who  were  imprisoned  or  banished  for  political 
opinions. 

This  treaty  was  quicldy  executed.  Count  Roger 
eracaated  the  states  of  the  Church;  and,  in 
compliance  with  the  instances  of  the  Consul, 
abolished  all  extraordinaty  tribunals,  and  re- 
mitted all  penalties  for  treasonable  offences. 
Excited  by  the  pride  of  entering;  Rome  as  a  deli- 
vero-,  and  desirous  of  facilitating  future  designs, 
Murat  made  his  entry  into  that  city,  the  populace 
crowding  to  meet  him,  and  there  paid  his  rever- 
ence to  the  PontifT. 

Every  thing  tended  towards  peace.  Terror 
was  more  powerful  at  Vienna  than  the  exhorta- 
tions of  England.  Negociations  were  carried  on 
at  Luneville,  on  the  port  of  Austria,  by  Count 
Louis  Cobentzel;  and,  on  that  of  France,  by 
Joseph  Buonaparte;  each  being  furnished  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  them.  After  some  dis- 
cussicm,  a  definitive  treaty  was  Bigned,  on  the  9th 
of  February ;  the  principal  articles  of  which,  as 
regarded  Italy,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  differing  only  as  to  the 
respective  confines.    The  Adige,  from  its  source 
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in  the  Tyrol  to  its  mouthy  formed  the  bomi- 
dary    line    between    the    Cisalpine     Republic 
and   the  Austrian   states.    The   right  division 
of  the  Verona,  and  also  of  that  of  Porto  L^^nago 
was  to  belong  to  the  Cisalpine  RepnUic,  the  left 
to  Austria.  '  The  Empenxr  pledged  himself  to 
give  Brisgovia  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  his  duchy.    The  Grand 
Duke  gave  up  his  pretensions  to  Tuscany  and  the 
Island  of  Elba,  which  were  both  made  over  to  the 
Infant  Duke  of  Parma;*  and  the  former  Duke  was 
to  be  compensated  with  equivalent  states  in  Ger- 
many.    The  Emperor  acknowledged  and  recog- 
nised the  Ligurian  and  Cisalpine  Republics,  and 
resigned  all  title  to  sovereignty  and  right  over  the 
Cisalpine  territory.      He  consented  also  to  the 
union  of  some  of  the  Imperial  fiefs  with  the  Li- 
gurian   republic.     With   regard    to    Piedmont, 
nothing  was  stipulated,  as  Buonaparte  wished  to 
reserve  either  the  opportunity  of  keeping  it  t6 
himself,  or  the  means  of  gratifying  the  Emperor 
Paul. 

The  King  of  Naples  also,  now  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  distant  influence  of 
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Paul,  and  the  immediate  power  of  Buonaparte^ 
made  peace  with  the  Consul,  acceding,  iu  a  treaty 
signed  at  Florence,  on  the  29th  of  March,  by 
Micheroux  on  his  part,  and  by  Alquier  on  that  of 
France,  to  all  the  terms  of  the  truce,  to  which 
also  some  further  concessions  were  added ;  his 
Majesty,  renouncing  entirely,  in  the  first  place, 
Porto  Longone  and  all  he  possessed  in  the  Isle  of 
Elba ;  and,  secondly,  yielding  to  France,  as  her 
uncontested  property,  the  garrisoned  states,  and 
the  principality  of  Piombino.  He  granted  also  an 
amnesty  of  all  political  offences  committed  previ- 
ously to  that  date ;  restored  confiscated  property ; 
liberated  those  in  confinement,  and  permitted  the 
return  of  the  exiled,  who  further  obtained  the 
restitution  of  all  their  rights  and  property.  Obli- 
vion of  all  offences  was  proclaimed  on  both  sides. 
A  new  compact  was  also  entered  into  with 
Spain,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Madrid,  on  the  21st 
of  March,  by  Lucien  Buonaparte  and  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  when  the  two  contracting  parties  agreed 
that  the  Duke  of  Parma  should  resign  his  duchy 
in  favour  of  the  French  republic,  and  that  Tus- 
cany should  be  given  to  his  son,  with  the  title  of 
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King;  the  Duke  to  be  compensated  by  other 
states  and  certain  stipends ;  that  the  port  of  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  which  appertained  to  Tuscany^ 
should  be  ceded  to  France^  and  that  France 
should  compensate  the  King  of  Etruria  with  the 
State  of  Piombino ;  that  Tuscany  should  be  for 
ever  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  that,  if  the 
King  of  Etruria  should  die  without  offspring,  the 
sons  of  the  Spanish  Monarch  should  succeed  him. 
Thus,  in  less  than  a  year,  every  obstacle  yield- 
ing to  the  fortunes  of  Buonaparte,  he  conquered 
Italy  and  Austria;  then,  as  there  prevailed  in  all, 
firmn  similar  or  from  opposite  motives,  the  same 
desire  of  peace,  he  composed  all  differences,  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  the  Emperor  Paul,  pro- 
mised a  reconciliation  with  the  Emperor  Francis, 
and  once  more  raised  France  anew  from  the  ebb  of 
her  fortunes,  to  a  condition  of  eminent  prosperity. 


VOL.  I.  N 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  Crauul  comes  to  an  agreement  with  the  See  of  Rame>  and 
leitorea  the  Catholic  religion  in  Prance. — The  Concordat. — 
DiKusnona  in  the  Papal  council  on  this  subject. — Oivanic 
articles  added  bj  the  Consul. — Complaints  of  the  Pope  re- 
specting them. — French  ordinances  in  Piedmont,  whidi 
pttve  the  way  for  its  definitiTe  union  with  France.— -Henou 
replaces  Jourdan  in  the  government. — Murat  in  Tuscany. — 
His  mandate  against  the  Neapolitan  eules. — Tuscany  given 
to  the  young  Prince  of  Parma,  with  the  title  of  King  rf 
Etruiia. — The  Consul  endeavoun  to  secure  more  ample 
authority,  and  a  more  illustrious  title. — Makes  his  fint 
experiments  in  Italy,  and  calls  the  Italian  deputies  to 
Lyons.— He  is  there  declared  president  of  the  Italian  i»> 
public  for  ten  years,  with  the  capaUlity  of  being  re-elected.— 
Constitution  of  the  Italian  republic— Change  in  Genoa.— 
Her  new  constitution. — Monument  erected  at  Sanana  in 
honour  of  the  Buonaparte  family,  originally  of  that  cityi^— 
Piedmont  formally  united  to  France. — Charles  Louis  Infant 
of  Spun  becomes  King  of  Etruria  by  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma.— Yellow  fever  at  L^bom.— The  ten 
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yean'  arts  of  Buonaparte  attain  their  completion. — Procures 
for  himself  the  title  of  Emperor. — Pius  the  Serenth  goes 
expressly  to  Paris  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion. 


The  affairs  of  the  church  in  France  were  in 
the  utmost  disorder.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
had  first  interrupted  the  union  with  the  Apostolic 
See,  by  denying  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  nominate 
to  bishoprics,  as  had  been  granted  by  the  con- 
cordat between  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Francis  the 
First ;  and  also  by  appropriating  the  property  of 
the  church  to  the  nation.  The  succeeding  go- 
vernments, and  more  especially  the  National 
Assembly,  not  only  annulled  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  forbade  the  practice 
of  every  religious  rite,  persecuted  the  clergy^  and 
-^which  was  most  infamous,  even  forced  some  to 
abjure  their  calling  and  their  faith.  The  Direc- 
tory continued  to  persecute  the  priests,  now 
banishing,  now  imprisoning  them,  and  uniformly 
interdicting  them,  more  especially  the  non-jurors, 
from  freely  or  publicly  celebrating  the  rites  of 
divine  worship.  Amidst  all  these  sorrows  of  the 
pious,  they  derived  some  consolation  from  the 

N  2 
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'  exhortations  'and  advice  of  the  conBtitutional 
priests.  To  them  France  remained  indebted  for 
this  preservation  o£  the  faith.  The  Apostolical 
See  also  oitght  to  acknowledge  this  obligatiw*' 
although  it  may  have  cause  to  complain  of  the> 
diminution  of  the  authority  of  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  introduced  by  them,  and  pertinaciously 
sustained  by  their  discourses,  their  ■  actions,  and 
their  writings.  They  preserved  the  faiths  the 
root,  without  which,  not  only  all  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  but  all  religion,  must  perish.  Yei^ 
religion,  without  legal  rites  and  public  wordiipj' 
protected  and  acknowledged  by  authority,  cannot ' 
long  subsist,  and,  less  than  any  other,  the  CathoKe 
religion,  which  captivates  the  mind  by  extanudi 
pomp  and  solemnities.  This  was  seen  by  pnn' 
deat  men,  who  had  also  become  convinced  that' 
reli^ous  belief  was  an  efficacious  support  to  dvil  i 
laws :  of  these  things  also  were  religious  mes 
persuaded,  and  they  lamented  that  they  dared  not 
openly  manifest  those  opinions  which  their  reawa 
and  their  hearts  equally  cherished.  An  universal  < 
desire  had,  therefore,  arisen  in  France  for  thd' 
restoration  of  the  rites  of  Catholicism,  and  thai 
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very  difficulties  which  seemed  to  attend  it,  caused 
it  to  be  by  many  the  more  ardently  desired.  It 
appeared  certain,  too,  that  the  people  would 
ei^riy  have  flocked  round  the  first  ensign  of 
Ghristianity,  and  have  embraced  with  affection 
whosoever  should  have  raised  it.  Buonaparte  was 
not  a  man  to  be  blind  to  these  things,  and  still 
less  was  he  likely  to  neglect  turning  them  to  his 
own  exaltation,  and  using  them  as  means  to 
accomplish  his  greater  and  ulterior  ends.  For 
these  reasons  he  had  used,  on  his  arrival  in 
France  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  expressions 
o£ .  conciliation— of  religious  feeling— of  respect 
aad  friendship  towards  the  Pope ;  all  which  he 
rcfieated  on  setting  out  for  the  second  conquest  of 
Italy,  and  made  still  the  same  protestations,  when 
he  returned  victcmous  from  the  field  of  Marengo, 
to  resume  his  consular  seat  at  Paris.  Freed 
from  the  more  immediate  and  pressing  cares  of 
the.  war,  he  now  applied  himself  much  more 
closely  to  the  negociation  with  the  Pope,  in  order 
to  come  to  an  adjustment  on  spiritual  matters. 
He  offered  to  restore  the  Catholic  worship,  and 
to  bestow  both  rank  and  pecuniary  provision  on 
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its  ministers.  He  added  his  customary  flatteries, 
'  speaking  ia  well-turned  phrases  of  the  beoeTolence 
and  sanctity  of  Chiaramonti,  Bishop  of  Iniola ; 
nor  did  he  neglect  the  usual  demonstrations  of 
his  regard  for  religion,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
French  nation.  Some  circumstances  occuixed  to 
assist  these  machinations,  and  others  also  which 
impeded  them.  In  favour  of  the  Consul  was  the 
national  council  of  the  bishops  who  had  taken 
the  oaths,  which,  modelled  on  one  that  had  been 
held  in  the  year  ninety-seven,  was  by  his  expreas 
consent  to  assemble  at  Paris  on  St.  Peters  day. 
He  not  only  did  not  prevent  these  bishops  from 
speaking  &eely,  but  excited  them  so  to  do,  al- 
though they  had  taken  the  oaths,  and  were 
opposed  to  that  plenitude  of  authority,  which  tlie 
Popes  assume  to  belong  to  the  Apostolical  See. 
Availing  themselves  largely  of  this  privilege,  they 
sent  circulars  to  the  bishops  and  priests,  their 
companions  in  the  Gallican  church,  exhorting 
them  to  imitate,  as  they  said,  that  chari^  oi 
which  Jesus  Christ  had  left  the.  precept  and  ex- 
ample, by  joining  the  coimcil  of  Paris  on  the 
appointed   day,   in  order  to  complete  the  work 
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b^^  in  ninetyHseven,  and  to  give  an  example 
and  an  excitement  for  the  renewal  of  those  na- 
tional and  holy  assemblies  in  every  other  nation 
of  Christendom — assemblies,  which  had  been  so 
strongly  recommended  by  the  venerable  ancient 
Christian  church.  They  expressed  also  the  hope 
that  this  meeting  might  give  rise  to  a  general  coun- 
cil, which  had  not  been  held  for  several  centuries, 
although  the  Council  of  Constance  had  prescribed 
such  a  convocation  once  in  ten  years,  as  a  pious 
and  a  necessary  re-union.  They  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  beseech  the  Pope  (with  whom  the  Consul 
already  negociated  as  to  the  establishment  of  doc- 
trines contrary  to  those  they  maintained),  to  send 
some  of  his  deputies  to  certify  themselves  of  their 
zeal  and  of  the  purity  of  their  faith.  They  com- 
plained of  having  been  condemned  unheard  by 
Pius  the  Sixth,  and  affirmed,  that  by  their 
labours  alone  the  course  of  episcopal  jurisdiction 
had  continued  uninterrupted.  ''Perhaps,"  said 
they,  ''  it  is  imputed  to  us  as  a  crime  that  we 
have  supplied  the  comfort  and  support  of  religion 
to  so  many  dioceses  and  parishes,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  pastors."    They  alleged,  also, 
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Aat  tke  facndty  (tf  theology  and  canon  law  .of 
Fribu^,  in  BrisgoTiat  had  proaoimced  Aentenot 
in  their  faVour,  although  unsought ;  ihey  im- 
pktftd  the  opinion  of  all  the  Catholic  .univcrair 
ties  of  Europe,  offering  to  explain,  by  wordi  qr 
writing,  whatever  might  be  required  to  elucidate 
the  points  in  controversy ;  and  concluded  by  de- 
claring themselves  obe4ient  sons  of  the  undivi^e^ 
holy,  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  chun^ 
earnestly  expressing  their  desire  to  live  and  ,die 
in  her  bosom. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  controversy 
relied  to  the  election  of  bishops  :  first,  wheibegr> 
as  to  the  temporal  power,  the  electi<Hi  was  ^p 
Talid  whoi  made  by  the  people,  aa  by  kings  or 
other  national  rulers ;  and,  as  to  the  spiritniif 
whether,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intemiptiom  ot 
the  episcopal  functions,  the  confirmation  by  an- 
other bishop  would  suffice,  or  if  that  of  t^ 
Roman  Pontiff  was  necessary.  The  next  point 
in  debate  was,  whether  ecclesiastics  should  li¥e 
solely  by  the  oblations  of  the  faithful,  or  whether 
ihey  should  possess  actual  property,  and  whether 
it  was  an  heretical  doctrine  to  maintain  that  Um 


iiempdi^'pmftr  t6^  tibi^  geiieral  gooi^  gF Ob  state 
ioi^t,  InthMt  tlie  oonsent  of  die  Roman  Poilti0^ 
dtelpoee^  the  goods  of  the  ebarcfau  The  o^iiioiis 
Hf' the  eoBsCittttional  bbhops  assemUed  in  Paris 
its  to  these  qoestions  were  no  secret^  for  everj 
mk  knew  that  thqr  decided  against  the  doctrines 
at  the  See  of  Rome.  Ncfr  were  these  opipianB 
'tooffined  to  France,  but  were  embraced  by  many 
*6£  the  niost  learned  and  pious  amongst  dv 
Italians.  Not  to  menticm  Ricci,  Bishop  of  Pia- 
toja,  who  advocated  them  more  warmly  than 
tttay  other,  th^  were  entertained  by  the  pro- 
"ftstors  Dfegola,  Zola,  Tamburini,  Pblmieri,  Gan- 
"tier,  a  PhiU|^ine  priest  of  Turin,  VaOua,  eanon 
-of  ^AjBti,  with  many  others,  both  Toscans  and 
^leaikiiitanB,  who  had  imbibed  the  same  doetriae 
from  Riod  and  the  iM-others  Gestari.  Gantier 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  dection  of 
bishc^  was  of  divine  right,  or,  at  least,  of  aposto- 
Meal  institution ;  that  this  mode  of  election  had 
'been  ordained  by  the  apostles  themselves,  and 
'served  as  an  example  of  the  discipline  nni- 
^vtrsally  practised  by  the  churdi  in  the  succeeding 
'ages  in- a  matter  of  so  much  importance.     The 
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Philippine  alleged,  in  confirmation  of  his  doctrinet 
that  the  election  of  St.  Matthias  had  been  made 
not  by  St.  Peter  only,  but  by  all  the  disdplee 
aasembled,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty;  and,  finally,  he  proceeded  to  say  that,  if  in 
fact  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  for  many  centuries 
appointed  the  bishops,  it  was  by  a  mere  usurpa- 
tion of  authority,  from  which  he  concluded  that 
the  Pope  was  bound  to  acknowledge,  as  true 
and  legitimate  bishops,  those  who  had  been 
created  in  conformity  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  France.  Gautier  ex- 
horted the  bishops  to  repair  to  the  council  of 
Paris,  and  to  suffer  no  excuse  or  pretext  to  the 
contrary  to  be  admitted  in  this  great  cause,  ai> 
according  to  him,  every  unprejudiced  and  wdl- 
judgiDg  man  must  pronounce  sentence  in  &Tour 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  been  appointed  in  con- 
formity to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  France, 
and  must  see  that  reason  and  justice  were  entirely 
on  their  side,  according  to  sound  canonical  prin- 
dples ;  that  they  were  the  true  and  legitimate 
pastors,  being  those  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
Christian  people,  and  approved  and  installed  in 
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tlieir  drardhes  by  their  respective  metropolitaiis, 
according  to  those  primitive  canons  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  veneration  of  the  universe^ 
and  against  which  no  custom  ought  to  prevail. 
Benedetto  Solaro,  Bishop  of  Noli,  gave  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority  and  writings  to  these 
opinions,  and  showed  a  great  desire  to  join  the 
council  at  Paris. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Court  of  Rome  vehe- 
mentiy  opposed  these  doctrines.  Pius  the  Sixth, 
in  his  Inriefe  of  the  lOtii  of  March  and  18th  of 
April,  I79I9  had  solemnly  condenmed  them,  and 
had  affirmed  that  the  power  of  conferring  eccle- 
siastical dignities  according  to  the  digripli^ 
established  for  several  centuries,  by  custom,  by 
various  councils,  and  still  more  by  express  con- 
cordats, did  not  in  the  least  appertain  to  the 
metropolitans,  hut  that  this  power  returned  to  the 
the  .source  whence  it  was  derived,  appertaining 
only  to  the  Apostolical  See.  That  at  present  it 
was  the  office  of  the  Pope  to  provide  every 
church  with  bishops,  as  declared  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  from  which  it  followed,  that  no  Inti- 
mate appointment  ef  bishops  can    take  place. 
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except  that  which,  is  received  from  the  ApostoUe 
Chalt.  Thus  the  universal  diurch  duly  aBsembleft 
in  council  had  ordained ;  thus  had  been  settletT 
hy  the  concordat  concluded  between  Leo  th« 
Tenth  aiul  Francis  the  First,  by  wfakh  it  wis 
seen  that,  although  it  was  only  from  the  fifteenth 
century  the  successors  of  St  Peter  bad  installed: 
the  bishops,  their  rights  were  nevertheless  incon- 
trovertible^ because,  as  vicars  of  Christ,  th^'had 
received  foU  power  from  God  to  govern  tbe 
dmrch  on  earth;  and,  if  the  bishops  are  appointed' 
to  govern  particular  churches,  it  is  only  from, 
having  received  authority  from  the  universal 
pastor. 

These  doctxiues  of  the  Roman  Consistory,  ar 
they  called  them,  were  not  to  be  totoroted,  ncr 
listened  to  with  patience  by  the  opposite  party  ;> 
whp  unceasingly  combated  them  with  discourses' 
and  writings,  citations  of  texts,  and  It^cal 
arguments;  nor,  in  doing  so,  did  they  always 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  moderaticHi ;  for, 
althou^  they  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of 
feigned  humility  towards  the  Pontiff,  they  min> 
gled  with  tkem  Utter  observations,  and  opinions- 
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of  still  greater  aceitiity,  whenever  they  spoke  of 
ike  Papal  power ;  and  the  discnssions^  being 
between  theologians,  were  becoming  daily  more 
harsh.  In  fine,  under  the  civil  constitution,  the 
dergy  appointed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly 
thought  they  had  gained  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, and  strove  with  every  nerve  to  confirm 
their  victory. 

These   theological  controversies  were  highly 
grateful  to  the  Consul,  as  a  means  of  forwarding 
his  own  plans ;  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  Pope 
would  manifest  a  greater  docility  to  his  wishes, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  espousing  the  part   of 
those  who  impugned  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See;  and,  therefore,  he  not  only  favoured  but 
ezdted  these  differences.     These  circumstances 
were  fiavourable  to  him;  yet,  from  disposition, 
jfrom  habit,  and  from  conviction,  he  liked  much 
better   the    confined    and    monarchical    govern- 
ment of  the  Pope  than  the  open  and  popular 
system  of  his  adversaries ;  and  the  Papal  ordi- 
nances,  as    r^arding  one  undivided,   universal 
power,  appeared  to  him  a  grand,  useful,  and  won- 
derful idea.     The  Jansenists  he  called  men  of 
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great  faith,  and  narrow  nlinds ;  nor  did  he  think 
that  the  constitution  of  the  clergy,  it  being  now 
antiquated,  and  having  been  the  cause  of  many 
misfortunes,  could  beueficdally  be  renewed.  A  new 
and  vigorous  systeni — one  more  conformable  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  existed  on  this  sub- 
ject many  and  serious  difficulties ;  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Consul  lay  in  his  soldiers,  and 
there  was  some  reason  to  fear  that  all  the  reli- 
gious apparatus  to  which  they  had  been  so  loi^ 
unaccustomed,  and  the  re-appearance  of  the  priests 
whom  they  had  cruelly  persecuted  and  made  the 
constant  subject  of  rancour  and  raillery,  would 
appear  in  some  degree  ridiculous — a  fault  above 
all  others  to  be  avoided  in  France.  He  feared  also, 
in  the  fiirst  instance,  the  philosophical  sect,  who 
were  inimical  to  the  Pope,  and  much  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  only  impugned  the  plenitude 
of  his  Pontifical  authority,  and  from  whom  he 
might  otherwise  expect  great  favour  ami  great 
support.  But  that  which  most  perplexed  his 
mind  was  the  sale  of  the  church  property  by  the 
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preceding  government.  To  obtain  the  confirraa- 
tion  of  these  sales  from  the  Pope  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  he  knew  that  Pius  the 
Seventh  was  very  unwilling  to  make  any  express 
declaration  on  the  subject :  however,  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  purchasers  was  the 
indispensable  foundation  of  his  power.  Not  a 
few  of  the  constitutional  clergy  were  in  great 
reputation  and  of  some  weight,  and  the  Consul 
was  anxious  to  conciliate  them ;  yet  to  persuade 
the  Pope  not  only  to  absolve  them  and  receive 
them  again  into  his  bosom,  but  to  raise  them  to 
the  first  oflSces  of  the  Grallican  church,  seemed  & 
difficult  and  intricate  matter  to  accomplish.  Equal 
difficulties  existed  on  the  side  of  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  opposite  party,  who  had  refused  to  resign 
their  benefices,  even  when  in  exile,  partly  from 
conscicfntious  motives  and  partly  from  affection 
towards  the  royal  family  of  France.  No  small 
impediment  also  to  the  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
ciation  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Catholic  rites ;  for  they  had  so  long  fallen  into 
disuse,  that  great  fear  was  entertained  of  the 
scandal  that  might   ensue   amidst   a  population 
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infected  with  contrary  opinions,  if  they  were  all 
at  once  publicly  celebrated  with  the  accustomed 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  And  it  was  thought 
that  the  religious  would  receive  more  offence  ftoai 
the  outrages  that  were  apprehended,  iliaii  they 
could  derive  edification  from  the  restored  worship-. 
The  Pope  insisted  on  the  celebration  of  the  riteA 
of  the  church  to  the  fullest  extent ;  but  the  Ginsul 
steadily  opposed  him  on  this  point,  awaiting  a 
more  propitious  season  for  complying  with  the 
demands  of  the  See  of  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  in  th6 
Way  of  a  negociation  of  such  importance,  both 
parties  were  sincerely  desirous  of  overcoming 
them.  Pius  the  Seventh  sent  to  Paris  Cardinal 
Hercules  Consalvi,  his  Secretary  of  State,  Joseph 
Spina,  Archbishop  of  Corinth,  and  Father  Caselli^ 
theological  counsellor  of  the  Holy  See.  On  his 
side,  the  Consul  invested  with  full  powers  to 
treat  and  to  conclude  the  negodations,  Jose^ 
Buonaparte,  Cretet,  a  counsellor  of  state,  and 
Bemier,  the  curate  of  St.  Laud,  near  Angers.  On 
the  15th  of  July,  a  definitive  treaty  was  ni» 
eluded  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Frendk 
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himself,  who  was  extremely  scrupulous  and  filled 
with  zeal  for  the  church,  began  to  hesitate,  and 
could  not  resolve  to  sign  the  concordat.  The 
articles  most  objected  to  were :  first,  that  which 
permitted  the  temporal  power  to  regulate  the 
forms  of  public  worship,  without  any  interren* 
tion  of  the  spiritual  power ;  and,  secondly,  that 
by  which  the  Pope  declared  the  property  of  those 
who  had  piirchased  church-lands  to  be  inviolaUn 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  wm  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  canon  law,  but  to  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,' — ^who  declares  that  bishops  are  called  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  govern  the  church  of  God^^ 
to  maintain  that'  the  laity  might,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  form 
rules  for  public  worship,  which  the  chuzdi 
should  be  obliged  to  confirm,  even  though  the 
power  of  the  state  might  be  thus  secured. 
Th^  maintained  that,  without  a  form  of  worships 
there  is  no  church ;  that  he  who  regulates  the 
rites  and  ceremonies,  regulates  the  church  ;  aifd 
he  who  regulates,  rules.  "  Either  then,  they 
concluded,  it  is  false  that  the  bishops  are  a^ 
pointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  govern  the  churdi» 
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sons  of  the  church.  Every  man  knew  the  power 
of  the  anti-catholle  party  in  France,  faov  eaitinly 
religion  bad  there  fallen  into  disuse,  and  htm  ' 
easily  insuh  might  be  thrown  on  it :  the  dmua* 
stancei  Of  &e  Uma,  therefore,  required  &■! 
the  Sapreme  Pontiff  should  ratify  the  ooncordwt 
iir  the  best  manner  poBsible,  to  avoid  the  greater 
evil  that  would  result  from  the  refasa},  wherdiy 
a  great  number  of  innocent  men  would  be  d«> 
prived  of  the  religions  aids  which  rai^  aria* 
to  them  under  the  present  compromise,  and  tbni 
commenee  the  important  measure  of  restoring 
the  religion  of  the  country ;  for  it  was  not  the 
part  of  a  prudent  Inan  to  throw  away  the  wfaote^ 
When  he  mi^t  retain  a  porticai ;  nor  conM  the 
Pc^  in  any  d^ree  be  censured  for  an  act  which 
fraa  a  mere  concession,  and  which,  proceeding 
firom  his  sole  authority,  implied  fio  rights  to  thr 
temjporal  power,  and  entailed  no  precedent.  Oar 
Divine  Redeemer  had  commanded  the  AposUes*  te 
times  of  adversity,  to  unite  the  prudence  of  the 
serpent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  dove ;  whiA 
precept,  as  explained  by  St  Thomas,  eignI6si 
that,  as  the  serpent,   when   in  danger,  twim 
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himself  about,  and  hides  his  head  to  save  it,  in 
like  manner  the  church  should  study  to  secure 
that  fiuth  which  is  the  head  and  the  foundation 
on  which  the  church  herself  is  built;  like  the 
dove,  too,  she  ought,  with  gentleness  and  lenity, 
to  strive  to  mitigate  the  ire  of  her  adversaries.'' 
Cardinal  Albani  the  more  willingly  embraced 
these  opinions,  because  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  had  given  a  written  promise  that  the 
modifications  and  restrictions  should  not  affect 
any  essential  or  interior  discipline,  but  only  relate 
to  processions,  burials,  and  other  public  cere- 
monies. 

With  regard  to  the  article  respecting  the  pur- 
ehaaers  of  church  property,  Albani  and  Merenda 
were  both  in  favour  of  the  concession ;  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  in  which  it  was  worded,  his 
Holiness  considered  the  purchasers  of  the  alienated 
pinqperty  as  proprietors  only  in  consequence  of 
his  own  promise,  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
of  leaving  them  in  peaceful  possession  of  it ;  and 
thus  he  acknowledged  no  rights  antecedent  to 
his  own  concession*  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inverse  order  had  been  taken,  and  the  Pope  had 
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'declared  that  the  immutable  right  iay  in  the 
present  possessors  of  the  alienated  church  pro- 
perty, and  that,  therefore,  the  H0I7  See  engaged 
never  to  seek  to  disturb  it,  this  would  have 
deserved  severe  censure,  because  it  wonld,  in  ' 
soine  measure,  have  countenanced  the  error  eonr- 
demned  by  the  second  -Lateran  Coundl,  and  the 
'Council  of  Constance,  in  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
AlarsiliO  of  Padua,  and  Giovanni  daGarduno; 
and  the  heresies  of  the  Waldenses,  the  Wick- 
liffites,  and  Hussites.  But,  as  it  stood,  the  article 
Was  unexceptionable ;  the  right  of  property  re- 
sulting from  the  remission  of  the  Pope,  not  the 
remission  from  a  previous  right. 

On  receiving  these  explanations  from  the  Clff- 
dinal  and  the  commissioner,  Pius  no  longer 
delajred  to  give  his  consent,  but  at  once  ratified 
the  concordat.  He  at  the  same  tithe  sent  briefr 
to  the  titular  bishops,  commanding  them  to  resign 
their  sees :— some  obeyed,  but  the  greater  pu% 
especially  those  who  had  sought  refuge  in  Ei^ 
land,  refrised  to  resign.  Of  the  constitutitMial 
bishops,  Primat,  Le  Blanc  de  Beaulieu,  Perricr, 
LecoE,.  and  Saiuin,  on  making  submission  4o  the 
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moralB  do  support,  misfcHrtune  no  hope ;  socie^ 
was  agonised  to  dissolution.  These  evils  refigim 
alone  could  remedy.  In  this  conviction  the  cm- 
eordat  had  been  &aiaed — the  desires  of  the  Cmiso^ 
imd  the  dictates  of  the  Fontific^  wisdom,  had 
be«i  approved  by  the  legislators  of  the  republic; 
and  thus  the  seeds  of  discord  wonld  be  destroyed; 
thoi  coBscientions  scruples  ratified,  and  the  imp^ 
diments  in  the  way  of  internal  peace  removed. 
He  exhorted  the  ministers  of  religion  to  fc»get  aik 
former  dissensions,  errors,  and  mirfortunes;  to 
recoudle  ibe  couutry  to  the  church;  to  vnito 
themselves  once  more  to  the  country;  to  train  19 
the  young  to  love  the  laws,  and  obey  the  magis- 
trates; to  inculcate  that  the  God  of  peace  was 
Also  the  Ood  of  armies,  and  that  stretching  forth 
his  mighty  arm,  he  gave  the  victory  to  those  who 
defimded  the  liberty  of  ]ib*ance." 

The  p«niB  amongst  die  French  were  much  n- 
jtHced  at  the  restoration  of  religion.  It  excited 
great  joy  in  Rome  also ;  but  the  satisfacticM  of 
the  Pbpe  was  not  without  some  alloy,  fw  dw 
Consul  had  accompanied  the  publication  of  the 
•cwKordat    with    certain    rules    of  ecclesiastiad 
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trary  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  or  the  canonical 
law  of  France— every  offence  against  the  liber^» 
franchises,  and  customs  of  the  Gallican  church-^ 
every  act  committed  during  the  celebration  of 
religious  rites,  which  might  either  offend  the 
honour  of  the  citizens,  arbitrarily  disturb  their 
consciences,  or  tend  to  oppression,  outrage,  or 
scandal.  The  bishops  were,  moreover,  forbiddei^ 
to  ordain  any  ecclesiastic  who  did  not  possess  an 
annual  income  of  three  hundred  francs,  or  wfaa 
had  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 
Nor  was  less  offence  given  by  the  article  1^ 
which  the  Consul  enjoined  all  professors  ,of  semi* 
nsries  to  subscribe  to  the  declaration  of  the  cleigy 
of  France  in  1803,  and  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
the  Four  Articles — an  intolerable  doctrine  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  at  least  as  regarded  the  three  last 
of  them. 

All  these  regulations  concerning  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  although  they  were  just  and  necessary, 
as  well  for  the  security  of  the  temporal  power  as 
for  the  good  order  of  the  state ;  and  although 
they  had  long  been  customary,  not  only  in  France^ 
hut  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  more  especially 
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with  tiie  faithful  by  the  sacred  ceremoniet. 
llieir  flocks  have  again  returned  to  the  tutel- 
age of  the  legitimate  pastors;  the  sacrament* 
of  the  diurch  are  again  celebrated  with  decency, 
and  without  hindrance;  the  standard  of  the  croM 
is  once  more  unfurled ;  the  day  of  the  Lord  aiau 
nuoe  kept  holy.  The  head  of  the  church — ^witk 
whom  whosoever  does  not  gather,  scatters-^is 
tmee  more  acknowledged ;  and,  fimdly,  a  d^do^ 
able  schism  that,  from  the  great  extent  of  I^^aar^ 
the  oelebritp  of  its  inhabit^ts,  the  splendour  of 
its  cities,  menaced  the  Catholic  religion  with  great 
danger  and  serious  injury,  is  now  at  an  aid. 
Such  are  the  benefits — such  the  happiness,  that 
the  sacred  day  of  redemption  on  which  the  cod- 
eu^t  was  published,  has  produced  for  F^noe, 
filling  her  temples  with  penitent  and  pious  wor- 
shippers." After  a  short  pause,  the  Pontiff  thus 
resumed: — **  My  venn^hle  brethren,  in  tbe 
midst  of  all  this  satisfaction  we  are,  nevertheieM, 
afflicted  by  some  severe  wounds.  With  tbe  oqb- 
cordat  some  articles  have  been  published  widioot 
our  knowledge,  of  which  it  is  our  duty,  according 
to  the  customs  of  our  predecessors,  to  demand  the 
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before  the  close  of  the  year,  taken  place  in  Pied- 
moot  The  Consul  had  coveted  tliis  country  for 
liimself,  but  he  delayed  to  seize  it,  and  carefully 
disguised  his  intentions.  He  had  even  -willingly 
received  the  Marquis  of  San  Marsan  at  Paris,  to 
negociate  for  the  restitution  of  Piedmont.  The 
uncertainty  and  the  equivocations  of  the  Consul—.- 
his  public  offers  made  to  the  king  after  the  battte 
of  Marengo,  and  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  at 
Paris,  kept  the  people  of  Piedmont  in  suspense^ 
and  prevented  all  means  of  good  government 
Every  one  looked  towards  Florence,  Rome,  or 
Naples :  the  king,  Charles  Emanuel,  resided  in 
turn,  as  circumstances  demanded.  About  him 
were  many  of  the  richest  and  most  influential  of 
the  Piedmontese  nobility ;  amongst  others,  Victor 
Alfieri,  a  native  of  Asti  in  Piedmont,  a  man  of 
boundless  genius,  acknowledged  by  every  one  to 
be  the  father  of  Italian  tragedy,  and  worthy  to  be 
not  only  venerated,  but  adored,  by  all  the  votaries 
of  the  Italian  rouse.  Having  hated  and  satirized 
kings  when  they  were  in  power,  he  now  set  him- 
self as  busily  to  hate  and  satirize  rq>ublics,  since 
they  had  become  potent ;  and  this  less  on  account 
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such  was  his  intention.  This  decree  assimilated 
the  government  of  France  to  that  of  Piedmont, 
lest  it  should  seem  offensive  to  the  new  Emperor 
that  the  ruler  of  France  should  have  acted 
without  consoltii^  him  in  &  matter  of  so  mudi 
importance:  the  decree  bore  a  date  anterior  to 
the  day  in  which  the  news  of  the  Emperar 
Paul's  death  had  reached  him ;  for  he  hoped 
that  Alexander,  finding,  on  hia  accession,  the 
thing  done,  would  be  brought  to  consent  to  it 
without  difficulty.  The  decree  dated  the  2d  of 
Ai»il,  1801,  annexed  Piedmont  to  France ;  as  a 
military  division,  that  was  to  be  in  six  depart* 
ments.  The  laws  of  the  republic,  administratiTc 
and  judicial,  were  to  be  executed  and  published 
in  Piedmont ;  the  b«Qsury  was  to  be  in  ccnnmon ; 
after  the  1st  of  June  an  administrator-general, 
with  a  council  of  six,  was  to  govern : — Jourdaa 
was  appointed  to  this  office.  The  six  departmenti 
were  as  follow :— the  Eridanus  with  Turin ; 
Marengo  with  Alexandria;  the  Tanaro  wiA 
Asti;  the  Sesia  with  Vercelli;  the  Dora  with 
Ivrea ;  the  Stura  wi^  Cuneo ;  but  the  name  of 
the  first  was  changed  by  the  Consul,  who  begM 
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human  affairs,  had  willed  that  a  prince  of  noble 
and  benevolent  mind  should  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  Russia ;  it  had  also  willed  that  a  general  <^ 
some  name  should  rise  to  the  supreme  authority 
in  France.  This  general  delighted  both  in  phi- 
losophy and  religion  ;  he  knew  what  moderation 
became  the  first,  what  protection  was  due  to  the 
second.  The  world  would  become  happy  if  ihe 
powerful  states  of  France  and  Russia  should  join 
for  the  same  end.  The  human  race  was  wounded, 
bleeding,  disconsolate ;  the  injuria  it  had  received 
were  tehninated,  but  the  remedy  had  not  been 
fonnd.  Despotism  was  arrayed  against  it  on  one 
side,  and  anarchy  on  the  other.  If  Alexander 
and  Buonaparte  should  unite  in  the  same  design, 
limits  might  be  assigned  to  despotic  power,  and 
an  invincible  bridle  placed  on  licentiousness. 
The  affairs  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland 
were  yet  to  be  arranged,  and  if  Alexander  would 
express  his  wishes,  they  should  be  fulfilled.  The 
new  century  ought  to  begin  with  a  new  and 
happy  dratiny,  these  were  the  presages,  Hn 
pledges  given  by  heaven  to  Buonaparte  and  'Co 
Alexander.     It  was  their  duty  to  show  to  Ae 
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mefidiig  bjr  Piedmont,  which  he  thou^t  it  ww 
necessary  to  keep,  in  order  to  bold  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy  withont  any  intervening  impedimcntf  ha 
commanded  the  decree  of  the  tecond  of  Ainil  to 
be  put  in  execution.  Austria  powerlesa  frun 
defeat,  EugluDd  from  distance,  neither  gave  coiH 
sent,  Dor  offered  opposition ;  penudded,  more* 
over,  that  if  some  unforeseen  eircumstance  did 
not  arise  to  aid  them,  human  coundla  were  vain. 
The  Parisian  commiesionen  arrived  at  Turin  to 
r^uUte  the  state :  some  for  the  finances,  eom* 
im  the  exchequer,  some  for  the  lottery,  others  fsr 
the  public  offices,  the  seats  of  learning,  and  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  antique  simplicity  of  the 
administrative  laws  of  die  country  had  deg^ 
nfertted  into  complicated  forms ;  the  new  ordi- 
nanoefl^  howev^,  cost  donUe  as  mudi.  Tkt 
amelloMtlon  of  the  judicial  laws,  both  civil  tM 
criminal,  was  great,  and  so  immense  a  bttaafit 
was  dwived  from  their  prmnpt  dedsien^  ihat  it 
afforded  some  oonsolation  for  the  loss  of  ini^ 
pendence.  So  much  iat  the  things  dkat  Wisn 
written ;  as  fw  the  seizet  arts  of  enboelutitm  Ml 
cinnlmvention,  I  Imow  not  if  ibsf  wen  piv> 
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he  persecuted  those  who  had  assisted  him,  and 
caressed  those  who  had  contemned  him. 

As  a  matter  of  mere  policy,  this  might  have 
been  wise,  if  the  season  of  adversity  could  never 
arrive ;  but  not  otherwise,  because  thus  he  lost 
his  friends  without  gaining  his  enemies ;  but  of 
prosperity  only  did  the  Consul  ever  dream.  Jour- 
dau,  who  was  esteemed  a  republican,  still  remained 
to  the  Piedmontese ;  but  he  was  soon  removed, 
since,  although  he  had  but  feebly  supported  them, 
be  was  still  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of  ibSe 
republican  party.  The  praises  of  the  Consul 
and  the  regrets  of  the  Piedmouteee  accompanied 
him  on  his  departure.  He  was  replaced  at  7^lriIl 
by  Menou.  It  would  be  a  tedious  task,  and  ill 
becoming  the  gravity  of  history,  to  relate  all  the 
follies  and  whimsical  caprices  of  this  man's  om- 
duct ;  yet,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  Consul 
should  have  thought  it  expedient,  in  order  to 
restore,  as  he  said,  the  ordinances  of  monarchy 
in  Piedmont,  to  send  thither  the  Menou  of 
France ;  and,  to  re-establish  the  religion  of  Christ, 
as  he  also  said,  to  despatch  thither  the  Menou 
of  Egypt.     It  might  be,  that  he  hoped  to  terrify 
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in-law,  he  wished  to  open  the  way  to  greatness  t 
nor  was  Murat  of  a  had  disposition,  his  judgment 
only  was  defective,  and  his  vanity  overweaxing; 
therefore,  although  his  heaH  was  good,  he  bent 
himself  willingly  to  ftilfil  the  widies  of  the 
Consul,  let  them  be  whatever  they  mig^t.  The 
division  of  the  army  which  he  commanded  had 
been  originally  sent  to  Italy  to  reinforce  the  right 
wing  under  Brune,  and  to  occupy  Tuscany.  On 
tile  peace  of  Luneville  it  had  advanced  to  the 
Roman  states,  to  await  the  moment  for  attacking 
the  kingdmn  d  Niqtles;  and,  after  peace  had 
been  ccmdnded  with  that  power,  it  had  entered 
the  Icingdom  and  penetrated  even  as  far  as 
Tarento,  ncHoinally,  in  order  to  oblige  the  goveni- 
Hient  to  observe  the  treaty  and  its  promises  of 
pnrdon  to  innovators ;  but,  in  fact,  to  menace  the 
Bullish,  and  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 
As  for  tite  Roman  state,  as  soon  as  the  amcordat 
was  concluded,  Mnrat  stationed  the  troops  diat 
were  still  there,  in  Ancona,  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  the  Pope,  altfaou^  he 
coloured  the  fact  with  the  pretext  of  defending 
the  {dace  against  the   English.      In   the  same 
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the  treaties,  live  in  security  and  tranquillity. 
Whosoever  refused  to  obey  this  mandate  was 
conducted  by  force  to  the  frontKiB  and  expelled. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  brutality 
<^  this  proceeding,  the  occasion  taken  to  put  it 
in  execution  was  during  a  popular  tiunult,  which 
had  arisen  at  Florence  on  the  execution  of  a 
Tuscan  soldier  convicted  of  murdering  a  French 
soldier,  as  if  the  exiles  had  been  guilty  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  laws  of  a  hospitable  country,  and 
were  in  league  with  assassins.  Certain,  howereri 
it  ia,  that  this  alone  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  the  malevolence  of  the  age — tliat 
those  who,  at  the  instigations  of  France,  had 
made  themselves  obnoxious  to  their  ancient  lords, 
should  now,  like  malefactors,  be  driven  by  a 
French  general  from  the  asylum  they  had  chosen. 
Thieves  and  assassins  of  other  countries  mig^t 
take  refuge  in  Tuscany,  and  there  abide  in  peace ; 
the  lovers  only  of  the  name  of  liberty, — men,  if 
mistaken  in  their  opinions,  yet  certainly  ingenu> 
ous  and  worthy,  could  not  be  harboured  there, 
nor  there  find  repose  or  safety,  but  were  driven 
forth  by  the  very  persons  through  whose  inflo- 
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Parma,  had  arrived  in  that  city,  ^ere  be  swaitad 
the  deimties  of  the  new  kingdom.  Mnnt, 
IppoUto  Venturi,  and  IHialdo  Feroni,  proceeded 
thither  to  salute  liim,  and  to  admowledge  him 
as  King  of  Etruria,  the  title  that  had  heen  eoa- 
ferred  on  him.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Look 
the  First,  and  appmnted  Ceesar  Venturi  as  fail 
lieutenant  to  the  Idngdom. 

When  he  announced  the  accession  of  LodI^ 
Hurat  descanted  to  the  Tuscans  on  civilizatioii 
and  learning,  praised  the  Medicia*  and  the  Leo> 
polds,  and  exhorted  them  to  consider  the  PtxaA 
as  a  nation  of  frieuds,  who  knew  as  well  how  to  r»> 
spect  monarchical  fwindples  in  foreign  countries 
as  to  dierisfa  repubUean  ones  in  their  native  land. 
Cesar  Ventura  took  possession  of  the  kingdon. 
During  the  sirfemnity,  speeches  wem  made  by 
fVancesco  Gfonnella,  notary  of  state,  Tnmmaan 
Maquani,  royal  advocate,  and  the  senator  Orland* 
del  Benino,  which  were  flattering  in  subataaov 
although  frank  in  expression ;  and,  oa  this  oom- 
son,  GHan  Battista  Grisoni  complimented  two  of 
the  ftmale  sex,  the  sister  of  the  Ccowul  md  tks 
widow  of  the  minister  of  ^>ai&.    ^Vbeii  LmA 
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sx>oken   of  to   prepare  the  way  for  monarchy. 
Saliceti  constituted  for  the  republic  of  Lucca  a 
grand  college,  or  council,  consisting  of  200  rich 
proprietors,  and   100  of  the  principal  traders, 
artists,  and  literati.     This  council  had  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  the  chief  magistrates.      There 
was  also  a  council  of  ancients  with  executive 
power,  over  which  a  Gronfalonier  presided,  who 
was  elected  once  in  two  months  from  its  mem- 
bers in   turn;   and,  besides  this,  there  was  an 
administrative  council,  into  which  the  ancients 
entered,  and  four  magistracies  of  three  members 
each  exercised  the  offices  of  ministers.    The  an- 
cients  proposed  the  laws,  and  executed   them-; 
while  an  assembly  of  twenty,  elected  from  the 
colleges,  discussed  and   confirmed   them.       The 
Gronfalonier    represented    the  republic,  promul- 
gated the  laws,  and  signed  the  acts  of  the  an- 
cients.   The  cantons  of  Serchio  with  Lucca,  of  the 
Littorale  with  Viareggio,  of  the  Apennines  with 
Borgo  as  far  as  Monzano,  composed  the  republic. 
Saliceti   the  first    time    chose   the    magistrates. 
These  were  good  institutions,  but  time  corrupted 
them.     The  fate  of  Tuscany  was  connected  with 
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that  of  Panns.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Panoa,  the  sorereignty  of  the  state  devolved  to 
the  French  republic.  The  Consul  sent  Moreaa 
de  St.  Mety,  the  councillfn*  of  state,  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Duchy ;  and  St  Merjr,  who  was 
a  man  of  benevolence  and  probity,  ruled  with' 
mildness  and  justice.  If  not  learned,  he  was  yet 
not  wholly  unlettered,  and  was  an  admirer,  both' 
of  literary  men  and  of  their  works :  every  exalted 
idea  pleased  him.  He  gave  way,  however,  to 
some  vanity;  and,  as  individual  vanity  is  into- 
lerable to  the  spirit  of  universal  ambition,  he  fell 
into  disgrace  with  the  Consul.  Nothing  perma- 
nent could,  at  this  period,  be  arranged  fin-  Parma, 
because  the  Consul,  who  was  securing  the  terri- 
tory for  himself,  did  not  choose  even  to  appear  to 
resign  it  to  others. 

The  mind  of  Buonaparte  was  capable  of  exer- 
cising the  most  contrary  qualities  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  designs.  Cautious  and  patient  circum- 
spection, continued  for  a  course  of  years,  waa 
evinced  in  the  preparation  of  his  plans ;  but,  when 
the  mmnent  of  their  maturity  arrived, 
haste  and  bold  rapidity  marked  their 
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Having  reconciled  himself  to  the  Pope,  defeated 
Austria,  and  deluded  Alexander,  being  also  confix 
dent  of  peace  with  England,  he  applied  himself  to 
bring  into  effect  that  which  he  had  so  long  con« 
ceived  in  his  own  mind,  and  had  so  pertinaciously 
pursued.  He  was  anxious  that  the  first  impulse 
should  come  from  Italy,  fearing  that  a  certain 
residuum  of  republican  opinions  in  France  might 
prove  of  bad  consequence,  if  the  way  were  not 
smoothed  for  his  design  by  some  exciting  prece- 
dent. He  knew  that  example  has  powerful  effect 
on  our  imitative  race,  and  that  men  willingly  con- 
form to  precedent.  Previously,  therefore,  to  de- 
claring himself  in  France,  he  resolved  to  make  his 
experiments  in  Italy,  believing  that  the  Italians, 
as  a  conquered  people,  would  be  more  submissive 
to  his  will.  Thus,  having  conquered  Italy  by 
the  arms  of  France,  he  sought  to  vanquish  France 
by  the  obsequious  concessions  of  Italy.  Public 
spectacles  of  theatrical  effect  are  pleasing  to  men 
in  general;  and  Buonaparte  especially  delighted 
in  them.  He  knew  that  scenes  of  novel  effect 
have  a  charm  for  all,  and  are  peculiarly  fasd- 
nating    to    the   French,  M'hose    imagination    isi 
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naturally  so  powerful.  His  Italian  machinations, 
therefore,  were  opened  with  imposing  effect ;  and 
in  Lombardy  his  most  devoted  adherents  were 
artfully  employed  in  disseminating  the  idea  of  the 
insecurity  arising  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  from 
the  temporary  nature  of  its  government.  "  Now 
was  the  time  to  secure  to  it  the  stability  becoming 
an  independent  state ;  a  strong  government  was 
necessary  for  internal  peace  and  external  respect ; 
nor  was  any  one  more  capable  of  bestowing  on  it 
the  necessary  ordinances  than  he  who  had  first 
created  and  then  renewed  it.  The  ordinances  it 
had  received  from  the  hero  Buonaparte,  in  ninety- 
nine,  were  no  longer  sufficient,  because  they  had 
been  debased  by  invasion,  were  remembrances  of 
discord,  and  were  suspected  of  democracy  by  the 
neighbouring  powers.  To  secure  peace  in  Europe 
and  in  Italy,  public  tranquillity  should  no  longer 
siiffer  the  risk  of  disturbance  from  ill-arranged 
syBtems.  It  was  desirable  to  live  under  republi- 
can institutions,  but  not  such  as  were  too  widely 
dissimilar  to  the  ancient  governments  which  had 
been  preserved  in  Europe.  The  Cisalpine  state, 
aided  by  France,  was  the  only  pofWaJa  Italy 
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capable  of  keeping  Austria  in  check,  formidable 
as  she  was  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Venetian 
territory ;  but  the  republic  could  acquire  the  ne- 
cessary strength  only  by  a  form  of  laws  conducive 
to  stability.  Various  were  the  dispositions,  the 
interests,  and  the  opinions,  of  the  Cisalpine  popu- 
lation ;  nor  could  Venetians,  Milanese,  Modenese, 
Novarese,  and  Bolognese,  concur  in  the  same 
desires,  or  even  wish  exactly  the  same  thing. 
The  traces  of  ancient  rivalry  were  visible :  sepa^ 
rate  and  dissentient  parts  could  never  form  one 
strong  united  body,  if  a  strict  government  and  a 
vigorous  hand  did  not  constrain  them  to  unity  of 
design.  A  new  regimen  was  become  necessary 
to  concord  and  firm  peace  with  other  powers.  It 
was  also  requisite  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Cisal- 
pine republic,  and  by  the  happy  fortunes  to  which  - 
they  were  invited." 

Whilst  these  ideas  were  disseminated  amongst 
the  people,  Petiet  negociated  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  republic,  in  order  that  the  imperative  com- 
mands of  the  Consul  might  appear  to  be  the. 
desires  and  the  spontaneoius  supplications  of  the 
nation.     When  the  consultations  were  concluded 
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at  Paris  for  the  design,  and  at  Milan  for  its  exe- 
cution, a  decree  was  issued  by  the  legislative 
council  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  commanding  an 
extraordinary  consulto  to  proceed  to  Lyons,  in 
order  there  to  frame  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
state,  and  to  give  information  to  the  Consul  as  to 
the  persons  eligible  for  admission  into  the  three 
electoral  colleges.  This  assembly  was  to  consist 
of  the  actual  members  of  the  legislative  council ; 
of  those  of  the  executive  commission,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  who  were  to  remain  behind 
for  the  govemm.ent  of  the  country ;  of  a  deputa- 
tion of  bishops  and  of  curates,  and  of  deputations 
from  the  tribunals,  the  academies,  the  universi- 
ties, the  national  guard,  the  regular  troops,  the 
notables  of  the  departments,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  number,  in  all,  amounted  to 
450.  There  shone  a  Visconti,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  a  Castiglione,  a  Monticucoli,  an  Opizzomi, 
a  Rangoni,  a  Melzi,  a  Paradisi,  a  Caprara,  a  Ser- 
belloni,  an  Aldrovandi,  a  Giovio,  a  Pallavidni, 
a  Moscati,  a  Grambara,  a  Lecchi,  a  BorromeO,  a 
Triulzi,  a  Fantoni,  a  Belgiojoso,  a  Mangili,  a 
Cagnoli,  an  Oriani,  a  Codronchi,  archbiahop 
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Ravennay  a  Bellsomi,  bishop  of  Ceseua,  and  a 
Dolfino,  bishop  of  Bergamo.  Some  went  to 
Lyons  from  good  will,  some  from  fear,  some  from 
ambition.  Great  expectations  were  formed  in 
Lombardy,  and  in  France  the  public  mind  was 
profoundly  attentive;  for  it  seemed  something 
wonderful  to  see  an  Italian  nation  adjourning 
itself  to  France,  there  to  regulate  its  destiny.  In 
a  public  manifesto,  the  Cisalpine  government  ex* 
horted  its  deputies  to  lay  the  foundation  of  salu- 
tary institutions  in  the  midst  of  the  greater 
nation,  in  the  presence  of  the  author  and  restorer 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  ^*  No  one  ought  to  de« 
cline  the  task:  it  was  their  duty  to  show,  by 
their  exalted  personal  qualifications,  how  great 
was  the  worth  of  their  nation, — to  acquire  for  her 
love  and  respect,  and  to  wrest  from  calumny 
every  pretext.  They  were  to  bear  with  them  to 
the  congress,  neither  envy,  hatred,  nor  partiality ; 
but  were  to  display  to  the  world,  whilst  acting 
faithfully,  honourably,  and  patriotically,  that  they 
were  those  same  Cisalpines  who,  amidst  the  in- 
evitable tumult  of  conflicting  passions,  amidst  all 
the  perplexities  of  frequent  change,  amidst  the 
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Vici$situdes  of  opposing  political  events,  had  never 
favoured  revenge,  discord,  faction,  persecution,  or 
aicouraged  cruelty.  It  was  theirs  to  prove  that 
the  Cisalpine  nation  dederved  her  reputfttioti  for 
loyalty  and  benevolence;  to  prove  that,  if  she 
was  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  amongst  na^ 
tions,  it  was  a  rank  to  which  she  was  worthy  of 
being  raised.  To  herself  alone  was  she  to  be 
ilidebted  for  her  institutions ;  to  herself  alone 
would  the  failure  be  attributed,  if  such  joyful 
auguries,  such  exalted  hopes,  should  prove  to 
have  been  in  vain." 

These  noble  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  this 
renunciation  of  all  partial  affection  and  interest, 
were  inculcated  by  SommariVa,  the  president  of 
the  government.  At  Lyons,  the  deputies  found 
Tallejrrand,  the  minister,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  Consul's  wishes.  There  also 
was  Marescalchi,  recognised  by  France  as  the 
Cisalpine  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who  care* 
folly  watched  the  coimtenance  of  Talleyrand,  and 
obeyed  every  sign  it  gave.  The  point  of  impor* 
tance  was,  that  those  things  should  appear  to 
spring  from  unbiassed  discussion,  which  the 
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6ul  had  already  imperiously  commanded.  He  had 
ahready  been  liberal  of  phrases, '^saying  that ''  he 
desired  the  felicity  of  Lombardy ;  that  he  wished 
to  win  for  her  the  opinions  of  the  wise.  For 
nothing  was  he  more  desirous  than  for  her  inde* 
pendence  and  welfare ;  he  loved  her  as  a  favourite 
daughter ;  he  esteemed  her  as  a  part  of  his  own 
glory."  These  artifices  took  root,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  well  arranged.  The  deputies  set  out  in 
five  divisions,  representing  the  five  nations,  that 
they  might  examine  the  constitution  given  by 
Petiet,  at  Milan,  on  the  part  of  the  Consul,  and 
consider  how  it  might  be  put  in  execution  as  a 
fundamental  law. 

Whilst  the  deputies  were  debating  at  Lyons, 
those  who  deputed  them  were  tormented  by 
military  license:  an  inexorable  government  af- 
flicted them  by  imposing  contributions;  they 
complained  of  the  loss  of  property,  of  innume- 
rable insults,  and  of  the  harshest  slavery;  but 
the  cries  of  the  afflicted  at  Milan  were  smothered 
in  the  shouts  of  the  revellers  at  Lyons.  At  Lyons 
they  discussed  and  obeyed:  when  these  discus- 
sions had  been  continued  long  enough  for  a  suffi- 
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dent  danoastniti<m  of  dignity,  tiie  Consul  arrived 
at  Lyona  <ni  the  11th  of  Jaouaiy.  The  Lyonese 
aad  Oisalpiaea  ran  to  meet  him,  in  emulation  of 
eadi  other.  It  was-  a  grand  spectade  fw  him 
lAo  lof^ced  only  on  the  exterior,  bnt  a  lamentable 
<ne  for  him  who  looked  within ;  for  there  they 
were  {dotting  to  abolish  by  law  that  liberty  whidi 
had  b^Die  been  destroyed  by  abuse.  Every  one 
was  astonished  by  the  suavi^  and  simplicity  of 
the  Consul,  qualities  which  they  thought  must 
be  a  part  of  greatness ;  and  adulation  streamed 
ftrtfa.  The  republicans  (if  any  there  were)  were 
devoured  by  rage,  but  they  dissembled,  not  sa 
much  to  avoid  being  considered  factious,  as  to 
avoid  being  considered  madmen  or  fools ;  for  suck 
were  already  the  names  the  age  was  beginning  to 
a^ly  to  them.  Buonaparte  pat  his  hand  to  the 
work :  he  summoned  the  Presidents  of  the  Aa- 
•embly,  and  discussed  with  them  the  subject  of  the 
nmstitution :  now  he  approved,  now  he  amended, 
BOW  asked  for  advice.  Mildly  expressing  dissent, 
patiently  hearing  opposition,  he  seemed  to 
from  others  those  opinions  with  which  he 
fiimished  them.     The  penetrating  wonderetl 
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his  art ;  the  unsuspecting  admired  his  modesty. 
At  the  end  of  the  discourses  which  were  permitted 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  which  had  beeii 
commanded :  the  constitution  was  approved ;  the 
electoral  colleges  seemed  a  good  and  fundamental 
ordinance.  The  Consul  nominated  them,  the  first 
time,  from  a  double  list  presented  by  the  assem- 
bly; but  the  principal  key  had  not  yet  been 
struck,  that  for  whi^h  half  Italy  had  been  made 
to  come  into  France.  An  example  rather  than  a 
constitution  was  expected  from  the  Italians.  A 
president  was  to  be  nominated  for  Lombardy. 
The  choice  as  to  the  person  was  of  consequence, 
as  was  also  the  duration  of  the  office ;  for  Buona- 
parte did  not  relish  temporary  magistracies^  It 
was  insinuated  to  the  Cisalpines,  that  they  should 
make  him  the  head  of  their  republic — should  ap- 
point him  president  for  ten  years,  with  the 
capability  of  being  re-elected  as  often  as  might 
be  desired.  These  two  points  had  some  difficulties 
attending  them,  partly  from  the  Cisalpines  them- 
selves, partiy  from  the  offence  arising  to  other 
powers,  from  the  too  evident  dependence  on 
France,   if  the  Consul  should  be  the  ruler  of 
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Lombardy.    It  implied  also  the  confession^  that 
no  Cisalpine  was  capable  of  governing.    Some 
indined  to  give  their  votes  to  Melzi ;    the  minis* 
ters  of  Buonaparte  were  diligent  with  his  par- 
tisans ;  now  praising  Melzi — ^now  affirming  that 
'  great  authority  would  be  given  to  him  under  the 
new  government.      All  these  artifices  produced 
the  desired  effect.       The  Cisalpines  presented 
themselves  before  the  Consul  with  the  declaration 
gf  their  resolutions ;   and  this  was  drawn  up  with 
such  adulation  towards  him,    and  such  depre-r 
laation    of  themselves,    that   I  do   not  believe 
the  annals  of  history  can  furnish  a  meaner  or 
a  more  disgraceful  act.      They  confessed^  nay^ 
even  laboured  to  prove  by  argument,  (to  such 
iMuseness  had  he  reduced  them)  that  there  was  no 
Cisalpine  who  could  fitly  govern  the  state*     The 
Consul  enjoyed  in  these  humble  words  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  orders^  and  promised  to  take  hia 
place  on  the  morrow  amidst  the  public  assembly 
of  the  Cisalpines*    Accompanied  by  the  ministers 
of  France,   by  the  counsellors  of  state,  by  the 
generals,  the  prefects,  and  the  municipal  magis-; 
trates  of  Lyons,  amidst  the  joyous  greetings  an^ 
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the  festive  plaudits  of  the  Cisalpines,  he  took  thi 
elevated  seat  prepared  for  him^  and  thus  ad 
dressed  them: — ''I  have  assembled  you  around 
me  at  Lyons  as  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic.  You  have  furnished  me  with 
information  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  fulfil  the 
exalted  duty  imposed  on  me.  as  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  French  people,  and  as  the  founder  oi 
your  republic.  I  chose  your  magistrates  without 
partiality  as  to  place  or  party.  As  to  the  supreme 
rank  of  president,  I  have  not  found  any  man 
amongst  you  who,  for  services  rendered  to  his 
coimtry,  for  his  authority  with  the  people,  or  his 
separation  from  party,  has  deserved  such  an  oflkCi 
The  reasons  you  have  prudently  alleged  have 
convinced  me:  I  consent  to  your  desires,  and 
will  support,  as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary,  the 
great  weight  of  your  affairs.  Amidst  my  nume- 
rous cares,  it  will  be  grateful  to  me  to  hear  of 
the  stability  of  your  government,  and  the  felicity 
of  your  people.  You  have  no  general  laws,  no 
national  customs,  no  powerful  armies ;  but  God 
blesses  you,  since  you  possess  all  that  can  be 
created  to  form  them^— a  numerous  population^ 
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fiarCile  plains,  and  the  example  of  France.'* 
This  arrogant  speech  was  followed  by  tibe  loudest 
plandits,  both  from  French  and  Cisalpmes.  To 
the  former;  servitude  was  mitigated  hy  domi- 
nation over  foreigners ;  to  the  latter,  it  was' 
embittered  by  contempt.  But  the  slaves  of  either 
side  applauded  as  vehemently  as  if  they  had  been 
both  honoured  and  free.  They  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  republic  (this  was  preconcerted  amongst 
the  most  devoted)  should  no  longer  be  called 
Cisalpine,  but  Italian — a  circumstance  pregnant 
with  consequences,  especially  in  the  hand  of 
Buonaparte.  To  this,  therefore,  the  Consul  wil- 
lingly consented.  A  reply  was  now  made,  in  a 
strain  of  adulation,  by  Prina,  who,  being  of  a 
severe  and  arbitrary  disposition,  had  thoroughly 
understood  the  Consul,  and  the  Consul  him,  and 
lie  sought  to  push  himself  into  authority.  He 
pleased,  and  in  reward  received  honours  and 
power. 

The  Italians  proclaimed  the  Consul  president 
for  ten  years,  with  the  capability  ot  being  re- 
elected; Melzi  was  appointed  vice-president. 
13ie  latter,  a  man  distinguished  both  by  genero- 
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tolir-,  and  Riican.  r^iiirt.a.  "vrss  to  be  the  rel 
of  the?  Htate ;  toCTrriifciZflj:^  which,  the  rit 
othiT  sects  might  be  p«:rr  :rm^  in  private,  wit 
inolestati(m.  The  government  was  to  appoin 
hi.shops,  the  Holy  See  to  confirm  them, 
bishops  were  to  appoint  the  parochial  clergy, 
t;;[ov\'i'ii!uent  wiis  to  confirm  their  appointm 
.nut  each  diocese  was  to  have  a  metropo 
vluiptcr  and  a  seminary.  The  unsold  proj 
w.i^  to  Ik*  restored  to  the  clergy.  Within  t 
ttuuitlis,  fitting  funds  were  to  be  granted  foi 
lu^hojis,  the  chapters,  the  seminaries,  and 
AvU*siastical  buildings.  Pensions  were  to 
;»«2*i^i:iuHl  fiU'  the  suppressed  religious  orders. 
I, trills  of  the  dioceses  were  not  to  be  changes 
t\Uut\\  The  npi)robation  of  the  Holy  See  wi 
N*  %**^t;unod  for  those  which  had  already  1 
.::u':\\l  IVliTUiuents  amongst  the  clergy  wer 
V   pnuishiHl    by  the  bishops,    according   to 
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penalties  of  the  canonical  law.     If  any  should 
prove  refractory,  the  bishops  were  to  have  re- 
eom^e  to  the  secular  power.     If  any  ecclesiastic 
were  convicted  of  crime,   his  bishop  was  to  be 
informed  of  the  sentence,  that  he  might  proceed 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  canons.    Every 
public  act  offensive  to  morality,  to  religion,  or 
its  ministers,   was  to  be  prohibited.     No  rector 
was  to  be  forced  by  the  magistrates  to  celebrate 
a  marriage  against  the  canonical  law.     In  this 
manner  was  the  Italian  church  regulated  in  the 
council  of  Lyons.     Some  other  articles,  although 
laudable  and  wise,   required  the  consent  of  the 
Pope,  as  they  interfered  with  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction.     Notwithstanding,    the    Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,   in  artful  discourse,   assented  to  them 
in  the  name  of  all  the  clergy  of  Italy,  an  assent 
which  was  unnecessary  if  the  secular  power  had 
a  right  to  ordain,  and  insufficient  if  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  were  indispensable.     But  the  Consul, 
confiding  in  the  first  warmth  of  his  recent  friend- 
ship with  the  Pope,  entertained  no  fears  of  oppo- 
sition  on  his  part,    and  he  knew  that  daring 
assumption  generally  bends  and  intimidates  others. 
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As  for  the  dvil  ordinances,  the  three  coll^pca  ■  ■ 
of  landed  proprietors,  of  scientific  men,  and  of 
traders,  were  the  foundation  of  the  government ; 
in  them  was  vested  the  sovereign  authority. 
Their  office  was  to  nominate  the  members  of  the 
Censorship,  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the  L^^is-* 
lative  Body,  of  the  Tribunals  of  Revision  and 
Cassation,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Finance. 
Further,  they  were  to  impeach  the  magistrates,  if 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  or  of  pe- 
culation'; and,  finally,  they  were  to  decide  in  cases 
where  the  government  censorship  disagreed  on 
accusations  of  this  nature.  The  landholders  wexe 
to  hold  their  sittings  at  Milan,  the  learned  at 
Bologna,  and  the  merchants  at  Brescia ;  and  they 
were  to  meet  once  in  two  years.  The  supreme 
tribunal  was  the  censorship ;  which  was  to  con- 
sist of  nine  proprietors,  six  learned  professors, 
and  six  merchants.  It  was  to  accuse,  and  to 
judge  the  accusations  brought  before  it,  for  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  for  peculation;  it 
was  to  assemble  five  days  after  the  recess  of  the 
colleges;  and  its  sittings  were  to  last  for  ten 
days,  and  no  longer.  This  was  a  wise  institution ; 
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but  the  servility  of  the  age  rendered  it  useless. 
The  government  of  the  state  was  committed  to  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  a  council  of  state, 
executive  ministers,  and  a  legislative  council. 
The  president  possessed  the  executive  power,  the 
▼ice-president  the  patronage.  The  ministers  were 
responsible  to  the  state  for  all  their  acts.  It  was 
the  office  of  the  Council  of  State  to  examine  and 
authorize  the  instructions  of  the  ministers  fdr 
foreign  affairs,  and  to  examine  treaties.  They 
might,  in  extreme  cases,  suspend  the  laws 
guaranteeing  personal  liberty,  and  the  action  of 
the  constitution :  they  had  also  a  discretionary 
power  to  provide  in  any  manner  for  the  safety  of 
the  republic.  If,  after  the  lapse  of  three  jrears, 
any  alteration  of  the  constitution  should  be 
judged  necessary,  they  were  to  propose  it 
to  the  colleges,  and  those  assemblies  were  to 
decide. 

The  Legislative  Council  had  the  privil^^  of 
debating  on  the  laws  proposed  by  the  preaident, 
and  of  advising  him  on  any  subject  8ubmitte4  Ho 
their  consideration.  \ 

The  Legislative  Body  r^stered  the  1^ 
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posed  by  the  government,  yet  did  not  difoni 
them,  but  rendered  their  votes  without  debaie; 

8uch  were  the  prindpal  ordinances  of  the  oat 
fltitution  of  the  Italian  republic.  Ferhape  tbtj 
were  the  best,  especially  the  tiiree  coU^ei  and 
the  tribunal  of  censorship,  that  Buon^mrte  ever 
devised. 

When  the  constitution  had  been  read  and  ac- 
cepted, the  Consul  retired  to  his  Lyonese  palace, 
the  populace  following  at  his  heels  with  acclana- 
tioDB.  Then,  after  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
Italians,  and  naming  the  ministers,  he  set  out, 
satisfied  with  his  success,  and  with  his  Italian 
experiment,  to  the  wonderful  and  wondering 
capital  of  France. 

Great  rejoicingB  took  place  in  the  Italian  n- 
public,  on  account  of  the  constitution  whidi 
had  been  given,  and  the  president  it  had  ac- 
quired. Adulation  reached  its  acme,  and  becaist 
tiresome  from  repetition.  The  magistrates  took 
their  places  with  much  solemnity,  according  to 
the  new  statutes,  and  in  tiUcing  his,  Melzi  epokie 
of  the  Consul  in  exalted  terms — of  himself 
mudctitly — of   his  prederessurs,    severely ;    and 
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dwelt  mndi  upon  the  subject  of  corruption. 
Luxury  was  great ;  and  Melzi  lired  in  a  princely 
nuumer,  but  without  any  affectation  of  grandeur. 
The  president  being  at  a  distance,  independence 
seemed  greater  :  soldiers  were  enrolled  for  the 
oonscriptiony  and  good  laws  were  framed.  Prina, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  rendered  the  revenue  of 
the  state  so  flourishing  that,  notwithstanding  the 
annual  tribute  paid  to  France,  the  treasury  was 
full,  and  the  taxes  light.  Letters  and  science 
also  flourished ;  but  adulation  was  more  successful 
than  liberality  of  sentiment ;  and  whoever  was  in* 
elined  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  freedom, 
was  placed  where  no  one  could  hear  him  more. 
The  Council  of  State  had  been  expressly  created 
for  this  purpose ;  and,  being  to  the  last  degree 
Hubmissrve,  devised  means  of  constraining  men 
to  silence.  This  was  felt  by  Ceroni,  a  youth 
of  exalted  and  vivid  genius,  who,  for  some  verses 
which  touched  on  independence,  was  first  impri- 
soned and  then  exiled :  Teuillet,  also,  an  Italian 
general,  Cicognara,  and  some  some  others,  were 
implicated  in  the  same  affair,  merely  for  having 
pnised  Ceroni's  verses.     On  hearing  these  things 
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the  other  poets  and  literati  exerted  theDHelrca  ti 
attain  the  very  climax  of  adulation. 

BuoDaparte  said,  that  it  was  time  to  restndii 
the  prevuling  license,  and  in  this  he  had  reason 
entirely  on  his  side ;  jet,  unhappily,  he  repressed 
alilfe  not  only  what  was  pernicious,  but  what  im 
salutary.  Much  was  written  at  this  time,  biil 
nothing  which  had  any  vigour,  except  some  iiil>- 
precations  against  England,  for  maledicUon 
against  that  country  had  become  a  branch  of 
flattery.  Nothing  was  written  that  had  any  dig^ 
nity,  crawling  adulation  debasing  every  thing;— 
nothing  had  any  originality,  both  the  style  uld 
matter  being  squared  to  the  model  of  the  FnaA 
idiom  and  Freudi  literature.  Neither  in  this  re- 
spect was  what  was  good  selected  for  imitatioB  | 
but  the  very  worst  productions — the  most  In* 
sipid  pamphlets,  the  most  crude  and  wretched 
journals  served  as  examples.  The  presidoit 
Buonaparte  had  found  an  effectual  method  of 
preventing  writers  from  manufacturing  what  Was 
contraband ;  namely,  by  enriching  them,  and  nSe* 
ing  ^em  to  the  highest  honours.  This  they  coiu^ 
dered  to  be  noble  on  his  part ;  and,  accepting  Ae 
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bright  fortune  offered  them^  they  were  either 
silent,  or  spoke  only  to  flatter;  notwithstand- 
ing whichi  they  were  sometimes  assailed  by  ill 
hmnour:  and,  in  the  intimacy  of  the  festive 
board  it  burst  forth,  and  they  then  amused  each 
other  at  the  expence  of  the  Parisian  president. 
He  knew  and  laughed  at  their  sarcasms,  for  he 
did  not  fear  them*  In  fine,  literature  was  servile, 
the  finances  prosperous,  the  soldiery  well  disci- 
plinedp  independence  annihilated.  A  certain  sen- 
timent of  an  independent  existence,  however^ 
began  to  be  propagated  from  mind  to  mind, 
v&ichy  in  time,  might  have  produced  fruit. 
Melzi,  whose  soul  was  wholly  Italian,  and  who 
loved  his  country,  carefully  fostered  these  feel-^ 
ingi^  which,  joined  to  the  nobleness  of  his  con** 
duet,  had  great  effect.  These  proceedings,  how* 
eror,  were  not  agreeable  to  the  president,  and  he 
therefore  no  longer  held  Melzi  in  the  same 
favour  as  formerly. 

la  the  meanwhile,  works  of  singular  magnifi-^ 
cence  arose.  The  Forum  of  Buonaparte,  as  it  was 
called,  occupied  the  place  where  the  Castle  of 
M3an  had  stood ;  and  the  design  was  admirable. 
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and  had  much  of  andmt  Roman  grsaiear.  Ths 
completion  of  the  Cathedral,  which  had  so  knp 
remained  ui^nished,  was  also  andeitakea,aBd  the 
work  was  so  vigorously  prosecuted,  that  mom  WW 
now  done  in  a  few  years  than  had  before 'boa 
accomplished  in  as  many  centuries.  Liberty  had 
become  impossible,  bat  splendour  was  acquired. 
All  these  things,  and  the  name  of  the  XCaliui 
republic,  singulaiiy  delighted  the  pet^ite  of  tbe 
PenineulB.  Thus  lived  the  Italians  foratime^tiB 
new  designs  of  Buonaparte  brouf^t  on  new  itm- 
gers,  and  a  change  of  fortune. 

This  name  of  the  Italian  r^uUk,  aad  tbe  4^ 
cumstance  of  Buonaparte  being  made  its  dde^ 
gave  umbrage  to  other  powers,  eapedally  to 
Austria,  whose  vigilance  was  excited  for  ber  its- 
Uan  possessions.  The  Emperor  Alexander  hifli- 
self,  who  had  already  conceived  some  saapidani 
in  consequence  of  the  great  authority  the  Onnd 
bad  arrogated  to  himself  in  Swrtieriand,  was  stil 
vaon  alienated  by  the  resolt  of  tbe  conference  at 
Lyons ;  and  thus  a  rupture  between  f^nnce  and 
KuBsia  seemed  imminent  The  Consul,  who  vm 
unwiUtng  to  be  arrested  half-way,  endeavoured  to 
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■litigate  these  discontents  by  publishing  a  raani-i 
&ato,  in  which  he  laboured  to  show  that,  in 
retaining  the  Cisalpine  republic,  France  had  not 
appropriated  too  much  to  herself,  nor  even  so 
much  as  the  other  potentates.  He  compared  the 
present  power  of  France  with  that  she  had  pos- 
sessed before  the  Revolution,  affirming,  that  then 
abe  had  commanded  the  states  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  from  the  jealousy  felt  on  accoimt  of  the 
pretensions  of  Austria  to  Monferrat; — Venice, 
^Koa  the  necessity  which  that  state  felt  of  a  support 
against  the  ambition  and  near  vicinity  of  the  same 
power ; — ^Naples,  by  her  family  compacts :  but 
fK>w  Venice  was  subject  to  Austria,  and  the  family 
compact  was  at  an  end.  Hence  Austria  would  have 
been  mistress  of  Italy,  bad  not  France  acquired 
fresh  strength  by  the  accession  of  the  Italian  re- 
public On  the  subject  of  Piedmont,  he  was  silent, 
as  if  silence  could  conceal  the  act  of  possession. 
With  regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  Poland  was 
Ihe  prey  of  the  greater  powers,  Turkey  had  no 
influence,  Sweden  was  impotent.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  the  four  departments  of  the  Rhine  did  not 
compensate  for  the  re*partition  of  Poland.     The 
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destruction  of  Tippoo  Saib  had  alreed^  gtvtm 
great  increase  of  power  to  England.  The  wishes 
of  France  were  moderate :  she  had  restored  bgr 
treaty  what  she  had  conquered  in  war;  hnt  shtf 
would  not,  by  consenting  to  weaken  herself  1o0 
much,  denote  &om  her  dignity,  or  dimini^  boc 
accustomed  power.  Her  only  desire  was  to  pM> 
vent  the  preponderance  of  any  other  power 'ia 
Germany  or  Italy :  she  did  not  seek  to  exevdn 
dominion  over  others,  neither  would  she  snffir 
others  to  dominate  over  her.  Whoever  would 
calnily  consider  the  matter,  must  perceive  tfaal^ 
by  her  new  acquisitions,  she  had  not  gained  nev 
force,  but  had  merely  kept  up  her  fonncr 
strength. 

The  recent  government  of  (Senoa  still  savonnA 
too  strongly  of  democracy,  and  the  Consul  desired 
to  set  up  there  his  usual  ladder  of  aristocracrf. 
They  supplicated  him  to  give  them  a  constitotioa» 
to  which  he  willingly  consented.  The  goroman 
joyfully  annoimced  the  happy  news  to  their  fellow 
eltisens :  "  They  had  attained  the  height  of  thdr 
desires.  He  who  had  given  peace  to  Enrt^  was 
about  to  give  fonn  to  the  republic.    The  ground- 
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wnk  would  acquire  immortality  from  a  herou 
llejr  had  been  excited  to  make  this  demand  by 
patriotic  feelings  and  patriotic  examples;  and 
from  it  they  anticipated  the  happiest  remilts.  It 
had  produced  a  constitution  rest(nring  religion, 
Securing  liberty.  The  government  of  the  state 
was  committed  to  the  rich,  the  industrious^  and 
the  learned ;  the  rights  of  the  citizens  were  ren* 
dered  secure ;  public  wisdom  would  become  the 
guardian  o£  public  prosperity.  The  Ligurians, 
inferior  to  no  other  Italian  people  in  illustrious 
men,  were  bound  to  show  that  the  seeds  of  their 
ancient  virtue  were  still  vital ;  and  that,  rivalling 
their  ancestors,  they  were  worthy  supporters  of  a 
name  bearing  such  a  weight  of  honour."  As  to 
language  and .  style,  this  proclamation  was  much 
more  pure  than  the  corrupted  Cisalpine,  Tuscan, 
and  Neapolitan  writings ;  and,  as  to  its  mattes, 
WIS  not  without  dignity.  Thus  Gfenoa,  which  had 
dbready  given  various  other  noble  examples,  now 
oflEered  a  model  of  purity  of  language.  Accord- 
ii^  to  the  new  constitution,  there  was  an  Executive 
Senate,  presided  over  by  a  doge,  which  consisted 
of  thirty  members,  and  formed  five  magistracies; 
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tbe  Supreme  Coundl ;  the  Conndl  of  Justice  and 
LegislatioQ  ;  thst  of  the  iDtcmor ;  i^  War  ami 
Maritime  Affairs  ;  and  that  of  Fioaace.  Its  o6kB 
was  to  present  to  a  national  oottndl  ih€  laws  to 
be  enacted,  and  to  execute  them  when  apprond. 
The  doge  was  dected  from  a  triple  Ust  presented 
l^  the  colleges,  and  continued  in  office  for  nr 
years.  He  presided  over  tibe  senate  and  the  so* 
preme  magistracy ;  represented  the  republic  as  to 
dignity  and  honours ;  hdd  his  residence  in  tka 
national  palace;  and  commanded  the  guard  c^  tfas 
gDvemment  A  del^ate  of  the  supreme  magis* 
tracy  assisted  him  in  all  his  acts. 

The  .Supreme  Council  was  composed  of  tha 
doge,  with  the  presidents  tji  the  fiaur  oAs 
eomieils,  and  four  other  senators.  To  this  tii- 
bunal,  whidi  was  elected  by  the  senate,  apper* 
tained  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  decrees,  and 
the  publication  of  such  ordinances  and  edicts  as  U 
mi^t  deem  necessary,  all  the  other  administratin 
bodies  being  held  subordinate  to  it.  It  r^^atad 
foreign  affairs ;  had  the  power  of  suspending,  for 
six  months,  both  the  magistrates  immediatdy 
dependent  on  it,  and  others,  tnduding  the  judgw 
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4f  tiie  mnrifuil  tribiuial ;  ezeeuted  measiuea  of 
iBtemal  and  external  security ;  superintended  the 
impartial  distribution  of  justice  ;  controuied  the 
fuMfiCPH  and  ecdesiastkal  affairs;  guarded  the 
^Mfaives;  took  charge  of  the  public  schools; 
and  conamanded  the  array.  This  body  i^pve- 
aented  in  the  new  constitution  what  in  the  old 
government  was  called  the  petty  council;  aad 
possessed,  in  £mK;»  all  the  real  power  of  the 
gov^rnaient  The  office  of  the  doge  was,  as  of 
Mf  merely  honorary ;  and  against  him  was  dis- 
played the  jealousy  of  the  aacieBt  aristocratial 
govemments  of  Italy. 

Such  was  the  govenunent  of  tlie  Ldguriao  re- 
ffMic :  how  it  would  be  administered  r^naiaed 
to  be  seen.  The  Consul  ordained  three  coUegeo  ■ 
of  proprietors,  merchants,  and  schi^ars ;  from 
whom  all  power,  political,  cii^  and  adminirtnB^ 
Href  was  to  flow  as  from  a  common  source. 
Every  two  years  these  colleges  elected  a  syndicate 
of  seven  members,  who  had  the  power  of  passiag 
CBBBure  on  two  members  of  the  i^enate,  and  two 
of  eviery  other  council  or  tribunal ;  and  whoevier 
was  ibns  censured  lost  his  oflSce.     Each  district 
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named  a  judicial  council ;  and  these  latter  elected 
the  members  of  the  National  CoDsuIta,  which  pas- 
sessed  the  legislative  authority.  .  :• 

On  the  S9th  of  June  the  new  government  «B- 
tered  on  its  functions  in  presence  of  Salicetia 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France,  who,  as  nsualf 
delivered  an  artful  oration,  filled  with  theoretical 
maxims.  . 

On  being  thanked  by  the  senate,  the  CodbuI 
replied  with  professions  of  the  love  Ixmie  hf. 
France  to  Liguria,  "  which  in  every  change  oS 
fortune  had  shown  its  attachment  to  that  coun^. 
The  protection  of  France  would  therefore  shidd 
it  from  every  danger ;  past  misfortunes  and  Hm 
rancour  of  civil  contentions  were  to  be  alibs 
forgotten.  The  constitution  and  the  laws,  aad 
religion,  were  to  be  regarded  with  affectintt 
They  were  to  encourage  their  naval  power,  and. 
to  restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Ligurian  naina. 
Ever  should  be  rgoice  in  the  prosperi^  and  grierTf 
for  the  adversity  of  (jenoa." 

To  this  the  usual  spirit  of  adulation  responded* 
The  senate  decreed  that  two  statues  of  marU* 
should  be  erected  in  the  vestibule  of  the  national 
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palace,  one  to  diristopher  Columbus,  the  die^ 
eoferer  of  a  new  world,  the  other  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  the  pacificator  of  the  old,  for  having 
Mlarged  the  confines  of  Liguria,  guarded  her 
interests,  and  remodelled  her  laws.  The  work 
Wto  recommended  to  the  zeal  of  the  supreme 
magistracy,  to  the  genius  of  rival  artists,  and  the 
patriotism  of  every  Ligurian  citizen.  Besides 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  Sarzana,  acquiring  greater 
warmth  in  the  traffic  of  flattery,  supplicated  x>er- 
mission  from  the  government  to  erect  in  their 
dty  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Buona- 
parte fiEunily,  which,  as  they  said,  derived  its 
origin  from  them.  They  alleged  that  ^  the 
Bnonapartean  race,  for  three  centuries  before  the 
fifteenth,  had  been  resident  citizens  of  Sarzana. 
The  family  had  been  illustrious  alike  from  its 
possessions,  connexions,  and  offices.  A  daughter 
of  that  house  had  been  the  mother  of  Cardinal 
Philip,  uterine  brother  of  Pope  Nicholas  the 
Fifth,  of  illustrious  memory."  This  petition  was 
graciously  heard,  and  Sarzana  was  willingly  per- 
mitted to  erect  the  proposed  monument. 

Whilst  Menou  continued  his  disorderly  course 
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in  Piedin<mt,  the  royal  family  of  SardiDia  wa»> 
dered  about  Italy  as  exiles.  The  king,  Charkt 
Emanuel,  devoted  to  religion,  pursued  by  mdm- 
choly  phantasms,  aud  disgusted  with  the  world 
by  the  misfortuues  he  had  suffered,  determined  to 
abdicate  his  throne,  and  renouncing  all  woridly 
concerns,  occupy  himsedf  solely  in  pious  exerdaes, 
and  the  undisturbed  care  of  his  soul.  TiuM 
renunciation  was  performed  without  pomp  or 
vain  glory,  and  showed  that  if  ambiti<m  is  its 
own  tormentor,  moderation  renders  man  happy 
in  the  most  exalted,  as  well  as  iu  the  most  hum- 
ble rank.  The  abdication  of  Charles  Emanuel 
transferred  his  title  to  his  brother,  Victor  Ema- 
nuel, then  resident  in  the  kingdom  of  Nai^es. 
The  reign  of  Victor  proved  much  less  unquiet 
than  had  been  expected  from  his  well  known  love 
of  arms.  Notwithstanding  this  juropensity,  whilai 
every  part  of  £iux>pe  was  hastening  on  to  ruia 
from  the  predominance  of  the  military,  he  peeee- 
ably  governed  the  island  of  Sardinia  with  a  few 
soldiers :  nor  was  there  in  this  any  mystery  or 
art,  as  justice  and  lenity  lent  him  strength,  and 
insured  his  suci'ess. 
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The  Consul,  who  had  delayed  the  formal  nfiioit 
of  Piedmont  with  France,  came  at  last  to  this 
resolution,  not  because  Alexander  granted  his 
consent  to  it,  but  because  he  saw  that  a  rupture 
with  Russia  was  inevitable.  His  threats  against 
the  Germanic  body,  the  military  authority  that 
he  continued  to  arrogate  to  himself  in  the  Papal 
states,  in  Tuscany  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
his  domination  in  Switseerland  under  the  name  of 
mediation,  his  presidency  of  the  republics  of 
Italy,  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  promises  of  com* 
pensation  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, — all  had  con- 
vinced Alexander  that  BuouRparte  was  more 
ready  to  take  than  to  give.  The  latter  also  was 
aware  that,  amidst  so  many  causes  of  discontent, 
the  union  of  Piedmont  to  France  would  but 
increase  his  dissatisfaction,  as  to  refrain  in  that 
one  instance  would  not  restore  his  friendship. 
This  Senate  therefore  decreed,  on  the  11th  of 
September,  that  the  departments  of  the  Po,  the 
Dora,  Marengo,  the  Sesia,  the  Stura,  and  the 
Tanaro,  should  be  imited  to  the  territories  of 
France.  This  union  of  Piedmont  commenced  the 
succession  of  similar   appropriations    of  Italian 
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territories,  which  was  of  real  utility  to  France, 
but  the  others  were  fantastical  and  capricioiu. 
This  event  gave  rise  to  rejoicings  in  Piedmont,  in 
which  the  nobles  willingly  joined,  as  they  perceived 
from  the  court  paid  to  them  by  the  Consul  and 
Menou,  that  the  power  which  the  intemperance 
of  the  democrats  had  for  a  time  wrested  from 
them,  would  now  be  restored ;  nor  was  the  joy 
of  the  people  less  sincere,  because  they  hoped  that 
a  legal  government  would  put  an  end  to  the 
licentious  domination  of  the  Egyptian  chief. 

With  the  exception  of  the  states  of  Venice, 
all  Italy,  from  Pi^mont  to  Naples,  continued  for 
a  time  under  two  governments,  one  real,  the 
other  nominal.  In  Piedmont,  reigned  Menou, 
rather  than  Buonaparte;  in  Parma,  Buonaparte, 
rather  than  St.  Mery ;  at  Genoa,  the  Consul,  not 
the  Senate;  in  Rome,  too,  the  Consul,  rather  than 
the  Pope ;  in  Tuscany,  Murat,  rather  than  Louis ; 
in  Naples,  Napoleon,  rather  than  Ferdinand. 
Harsh  and  arrogant  was  the  style  of  dictation  to 
all  these  governments.  Menou  alone  did  what- 
ever he  liked,  and  ruled  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.     The  Consul  acceded  to  his  wishes  in 
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eveiy.  thing;  and  if  the  Egyptian  only  hinted 
to  him  that  those  whq  complained  of  him  were 
demoGrat8»  he  instantly  approved  of  his  acts  and 
praised  them.  Piedmont  paid  the  wages  of  the 
terrible  equivocations  of  Egypt.  The  rest 
obeyed ;  some  from  fear,  some  from  ambition. 

At  this  time  Louis,  King  of  Etruria,  died  of 
an  acute  fever,  by  which  event  his  throne  was 
transferred  to  the  Infant  of  Spain,  Charles  Louis ; 
but  he  being  a  minor,  the  regency  devolved  on 
the  widowed*  Queen,  Maria  Louisa.  Yet  what 
power  had  accrued  to  the  Infant  may  be  seen 
by  the  orders  published  by  Murat  in  Leghorn, 
at  .the  time  of  his  accession,  giving  up  this  city 
to  the  French  troops  he  commanded,  as  if  it  had 
been  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  Buonapartean 
general  also  sent  troops  to  Piombino,  and  occu« 
pied  the  whole  Tuscan  shore,  in  order  to  prevent 
all  communication  with  the  English  ;  he  also  ar- 
rested English  visitors,  seized  such  English  ships 
as  were  in  the  ports,  and  impeded  their  commerce 
by  his  corsairs,  who  were  sent  against  them 
from  Leghorn.  These  proceedings  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  witli  Great 
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Britain  after  a  short  peace.  la  the  midst  of 
these  acts  of  foreign  insolence,  Charles  Louie 
Commenced  his  reign,  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
motha*,  in  ^e  month  of  August.  The  Floren- 
tine Senate,  the  magistrates  and  the  deputies  tf 
the  different  cities,  took  the  oadia.  There  we*e 
chariot  races,  emblematic  designs,  illuminations, 
fire-works,  and  the  customary  eulogistic  poettyi 
they  not  only  lauded  Charles  Louis,  but  alao 
Murat  and  the  Consul,  calling  them  restorers  trf 
independence,  gentle  and  jiut  govonors  of  tfae 
people. 

Tuactmy  was  much  afflicted  at  this  time  by  An 
universal  and  lamentable  calamity.  Towatite  the 
end  of  Autumn,  1804,  a  contagious  disorder 
broke  out  in  the  fine  city  of  Leghorn,  occasioned, 
as  it  wouM  seem,  by  the  extreme  heat  of  tbe 
summer,  which,  from  the  continuance  of  the 
south  wind,  was  unusually  hot  and  rainy.  This 
disease  was  by  some  called  the  yellow  fcTer,  by 
othws,  the  black  vomit,  and  either  name  well 
described  the  strange  symptoms  which  aooempft- 
nied  it.  It  began  its  ravages  in  the  lowest,  tlie 
dampest,  and  the  dirtiest  parts  of  the  city,  carry- 
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mg  off  its  victkDs  in  ^evesi,  live,  fliree,  and  some- 
tiflMfl  in  even  the  brief  spaoe  of  one  day.  It  WM 
most  generally  fatal  on  the  fifth  and  seventh,  and 
Mrely  lasted  till  the  thirteenth  or  £3urteenth  day. 
To  describe  its  progress  would  be  difficult,  as  in 
different  subjects  it  appeared  in  different  forms ; 
its  victims  suffering  under  the  most  various  and 
intoleraUe  tortures.  Two  symptcmis,  however, 
oecurred  in  all  cases :  before  and  after  death,  the 
body,  and  more  espedaHy  the  bust,  throat,  and 
&oe,  became  yellow,  and  the  stomach  copiously 
Ihrew  up  a  certain  black  mal4;er,  resembling  the 
dregs  of  coffee.  A  ocMmipted  bile  was  diffused 
throu^  l3ie  whole  frame,  even  to  the  biain; 
and  in  every  internal  organ  there  was  a  greater 
or  less  tendency  to  putrefaction  and  mortification. 
The  estamal  skin  was  disfigured  by  small  black 
points,  or  by  large  livid  spots,  especially  wherever 
the  body  rested.  The  corrosive  quality  of  the 
diffused  bile  was,  in  some  cases,  so  great,  as  to 
occasion  external  and  internal  cancers ;  in  others, 
the  skin  was  excoriated,  as  if  burned  by  fire.  In 
the  midst  of  these  acute  sufferings,  as  if  he  who 
was  doomed  to  die  ought  clearly  to  foresee  the 
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approach  of  death,  the  mind  was  preserved  entire 
and  unclouded  till  the  moment  of  the  last  agony. 
This  cruel  disease  was  as  fatal  to  the  strong  as  to 
the  weak,  youths  of  robust  constitutions  passing 
from  the  most  florid  state  of  health  to  a  miserable 
death  in  the  space  even  of  one  day.  This  dreadful 
malady  was  frequently  destructive  of  the  vital 
principle  even  in  those  who  survived  the  fever 
itself,  and  left  behind  it  deplorable  vestiges  of  its 
fury.  The  progress  towards  convalescence  was 
tedious,  sad,  and  painful.  Some  long  remained 
in  a  state  of  stupefaction  ;  some  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual tremour ;  some,  terrified  by  fearful  phan- 
tasms, passed  their  days  in  melancholy,  their 
nights  in  horror, — miserable  signs  that  death  had 
indeed  been  pressing  closely  on  them.  A  strange 
and  horrible  corruption  of  the  body  often  pro- 
duced, besides  the  symptoms  already  related,  the 
most  unusual  changes :  some  had  a  horror  of 
water,  as  if  bitten  by  a  mad  dog ;  in  others,  the 
vision  was  so  perverted  that  they  saw  every 
object  twofold,  or  in  increased  size ;  some  were 
covered  with  boils  full  of  corrosive  humours ;  in 
some,  streams  of  blood  poured  from  the  ears ;  in 
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others,  the  parotid  glands  were  swdled  to  an.ez- 
traordinaiy  degree.  The  disorder  raged  most  fiui- 
0UBI7  in  robust  young  men ;  it  was  most  mild  in 
.tfe  weak  and  the  old,  and  in  the  £smale  sex ;  yet, 
ahnost  every  pr^nant  woman  attacked  by  it 
."died.  Very  few  children  were  attacked  by  it. 
Intemperance  of  every  kind,  especially  drinking 
to  excess  wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  gluttony, 
and  riot,  rendered  the  disorder  more  certain  and 
^violent,  and  death  more  inevitable. 
'.  Various  were  the  means  resorted  to  by  the 
physicians  to  subdue  this  lamentable  disorder; 
Imt  the  simplest,  as  is  generally  the  case,  proved 
the  best :  calomel,  jalap,  and  sudorifics  were 
iitMind  useful;  lemons,  with  small  doses  of  tar- 
tar emetic  were  highly  efficacious ;  warm  fomen- 
tations of  steeped  mustard  seed  were  serviceable, 
and  nitrous  add,  especiaUy  in  weak  constitutions, 
'proved  a  powerful  remedy.  In  some  cases,  too, 
the  purple  digitalis  was  of  service.  But  a  free 
rurrent  of  fresh  air,  frequently  renewed,  proved 
tb^  most  powerful  of  all  remedies,  and  its  efficacy 
*was  so  great,  that  by  this  means  the  virus  even  at 
a  short  distance  was  deprived  of  its  baneful  power. 
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On  the  other  band,  it  was  seen  that»  when  the  air 
was  impregnated  with  animal  exhalations,  the 
disease  was  quickly  communicated,  and  its  worst 
symptoms  aggravated.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  streets  which  were  the  worst  ventilated  and 
the  filthiest,  and  the  houses  of  the  poor,  were 
most  miserably  infected  by  the  pestilence.  On 
the  contrary,  the  open  streets  and  spacious  cleanly 
houses,  where  the  air  was  pure,  were  either  free 
from  the  infection,  or  it  there  displayed  itself  in 
a  milder  form.  Even  in  the  places  where  it  was 
most  prevalent  it  seemed  rather  epidemic  than 
contagious ;  attendants,  physicians,  relations,  and 
priests  who  visited  the  sick,  escaping  the  infection. 
In  this  particular,  it  differed  much  from  otiier 
infectious  fevers,  especially  the  Egyptian  plague, 
which  diffused  itself  on  every  side,  and  affected 
those  at  a  distance.  This  calamity  did  not  extend 
itself  b^ond  tiie  city,'  although  a  great  number  of 
persons  and  a  large  quantity  of  goods  were  con*- 
tinually  passing  from  street  to  street,  and  from 
the  town  to  the  country ;  neither  did  those  who 
were  about  the  sick  communicate  the  disorder  to 
others,  imless  they  had  previously  taken  it  thcni- 
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selves ;  nor  did  tke  clothes  of  the  healthy^  or  the 
fiiniitiire  of  the  houses  of  the  sick^  transfer  the  in-* 
fection.  And  thus  money,  notes,  and  merchandise 
vera  circulated  within  and  without  the  dty  as 
usual.  Habit  by  a  wonderful  and  tmknown  pro^ 
petty  of  the  human  frame  fortified  it  by  d^rees 
i^8&nst  the  infection.  In  feet,  while  so  many  of 
the  lower  order  parished,  only  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  and  three  of  the  physicians  wha 
attended  them  with  ceaseless  zeal,  perished.  The 
effect  of  pure  air  was  shown  in  the  hospital  of  8t. 
Jacob,  which  is  buOt  almost  on  the  verge  of  the 
sea  shore,  and  which,  being  admirably  constructed 
within,  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  continual  free 
current  of  air.  The  sick  had  scarcely  crossed  its 
threshold  ere  they  began  to  revive ;  and,  although 
they  had  before  been  languid,  oppressed,  and  half 
subdued  by  the  disorder,  they  soon  passed  from 
anguish  to  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort.  The 
inraiseworthy  habits  of  the  Tuscans  proved  the 
remedy  of  the  malady,  because,  besides  the  pun* 
fying  qualities  of  the  air,  that  neatness  in  their 
houses  and  persons,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tuscany,  was  favourable  to 
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the  sick,  and  the  habits  of  the  population  wef€ 

their  best  cure :  nor  in  this  season  of  misery 

were  any  guilty  of  the  cruelty  of  deserting  the 

infected,  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  health. 

All  received  the   necessary  succours  from  the 

affection  of  relations,  the  kindness  of  friends,  the 
piety  of  the  clergy,  or  the  providence  of  the 

government.  The  citizens  of  Leghorn  were 
indebted  for  this  either  to  a  superior  degree  of 
civilization,  or  to  the  inspirations  of  Divine  Grace. 
From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  appears  that 
this  fever  differed  much  from  those  which  phy- 
sicians properly  call  contagious,  as,  for  example^ 
the  Egyptian  plague.  How  it  was  occasioned  at 
Leghorn  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide ;  whe- 
ther, as  was  commonly  believed,  the  infectkm 
was  brought  there  by  a  vessel  from  Vera  CnuB, 
or  whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  it  was  en- 
gendered on  the  spot  by  the  hot  and  rainy 
season,  must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt  The 
lamentable  effects,  however,  of  this  loathsome  and 
terrible  disorder  were  but  too  certain ;  and  it  not 
only  desolated  Leghorn,  but  terrified  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  kept  Europe  long  in  anxious 
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U^B  of  beUig  visited  by  the  same  calamity  which 
bad  xavaged  the  provinces  d^  America.  These 
tbiiigs  I  have  endeavoured  to  relate  with  the 
greatest  simplicity,  because  the  unadorned  truth 
13  best  adapted  to  make  known  the  nature  and 
the  remedies  of  a  disease  which  threatens  to 
increase  the  sum  of  all  those  which  already  but 
too  severely  aflSict  suffering  Europe.* 

The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France  had  been 
regulated  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Ckmsul  to  obtain  his 
saaction  for  the  recent  arrangements  in  Italy,  as 
Kua  had  loudly  complained  of  the  resolutions 
whidi  had  recently  been  passed,  not  only  without 
his  consent  having  been  obtained,  but  without  its 
having  even  been  asked.  The  Consul  had  powerful 
l^easons  for  wishing  to  gratify  the  Pope,  and  there- 
fore, after  some  discussions  at  Paris  between  Car- 

*  The  original  gives  every  sjnaaptom  of  the  disease  in  its 
vazious  stages^  but  as  the  detail  is  somewhat  disgusting,  the 
translator  has  given  only  the  general  outlines  of  the  frightful 
picture.  Medical  men  are  not  likely  to  study  their  profession 
in  history,  and  to  the  taste  of  other  readers  the  *'  whole  una- 
dorned truth  "  would  be  ofiemdve. — Tr. 
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dinal  Caprara,  Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  and  Foiv 
diuand  Marescalchi,  Miniater  for  Foreign  Afialn 
to  the  Italian  Republic,  a  concordat  was  em- 
duded  on  the  16th  of  September,  in  the  name  of 
the  Pontiff  and  that  of  the  President ;  the  snb* 
stance  of  which  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
concordat  of  France.  But  the  Vice-Presidettt 
Melzi,  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  ib» 
achool  of  Leopold,  amplified  the  articles  in  &voar 
of  the  secular  power.  He  decreed  that  the  privi- 
lege  of  bestowing  the  religious  habit  and  receivii^ 
religioiia  vovb  should  be  confined  to  the  oxdtn, 
eonrents,  colleges,  and  monasteries,  whidi  wera 
dedicated  to  the  instruction  and  education  of 
youth*  and  to  the  care  <^  the  sick,  or  other  siiBv 
br  offices  of  peculiar  and  public  utility.  Ewf 
individual,  desirous  of  taking  holy  ovders,  or 
assuming  the  monastic  habit,  must,  in  the  fint 
instance,  obtain  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  free  communications  of  the  bishops 
with  the  Holy  See  should  not  extend  to  the  expo- 
sition of  cases  to  be  tried  by  the  tribunals,  nor 
affect  any  circumstances  wbere  the  spiritual  was 
counected  with  the  particular  jurisdictioa  of  the 
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temporal  autboriif.     The  bulls,   briefs^   w  re* 
icripte  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  hot  to  be  put 
in  practice  for  any  purpose  of  exterior  discipline, 
nor  published  without  the  consent  of  the  goTem- 
ment    Priests,  candidates  for  holy  orders,  the 
dergy  of  the  episcopal  schools,  novices,  or  those 
who  had  taken  the  vows  in  the  religious  orders, 
w^e  alone  to  be  exempted  from  military  service. 
The  government  refused  to  lend  its  aid  for  the 
infliction  of  temporal  penalties  commanded  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  the  correction  of 
cteical  delinquents,  or  to  receive  appeals  from 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  except  in  cases  of  mani- 
ftst   abuse,  observing  accurately  the  limits  and 
the  modes  of  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  and, 
&ially,  the  vigorous  discipline  of  the  church  in 
its  actual  state  was  to  be  exercised,  saving  the 
rights  of  guardianship  and  political  jurisdiction. 
l^ese  were  wise,  salutary,  and  necessary  gua- 
ftintees  for  the  preservation  of  the  secular  autho* 
rity ;    for  the  Catholic  religion  has,  more  than 
any  other,  the  power  of  influencing  through  its 
ministers  (who  are  but  men)  the  resolutions  of  the 
rulers  of  nations ;  and,  therefore,  the  latter  are 
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bound  to  take  effectual  precautions  against  it,  in 
order  to  secure  liberty  and  the  rights  of  thi 
temporal  power.  But  the  Pontiff  resented  il 
seriously,  and  complained  bitterly  to  the  Presi- 
dent :  while  the  latter  temporized  in  his  replies ; 
and,  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  usual  ambiguities, 
he  neither  gave  nor  forbade  the  expectatum  d 
alteration.  In  the  mean  time,  althou^  the 
Italian  concordat,  and,  above  all,  the  decree  of  the 
Vice-President,  was  more  acceptable  to  those  who 
&voured  the  doctrines  of  the  Bishop  of  Pistoja, 
and  the  reform  of  Leopold,  than  to  the  Papists ; 
they  served,  notwithstanding,  to  tranquillnse  the 
intimidated  consciences  of  the  people,  who, 
having  always  adhered  to  the  Catholic  faith  and 
revered  the  Pope,  beheld  with  uneasiness  the 
dissensions  with  Rome,  and  rejoiced  at  the 
restoration  of  harmony.  The  magistrates,  the 
priests,  the  philosophers,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
people,  all  proclaimed  the  President  matchles& 
Nothing  was  spoken  of  but  him ;  his  name  and 
actions  engrossed  the  minds  of  men,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  names  and  all  other  sub- 
jects  of  interest. 
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But-noir  the  hUmtr^  intrigaeB  of  the  Consiil 
approached  their  fiilfihnent.      Olorious  in  war» 
glcnioiis  in  peace,  no  other  name  of  ancient  or 
modem  times  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  his  daiszled 
contemporaries  equal'  to  his.      His  marvellons 
ffic^its  in  Italy,  before  and  after  his  Egyptian 
labours,    were    still  repeated    from   month    to 
mouth,  and  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.    They 
recollected  that  he  had  suddenly  raised  the  hum- 
bled fortunes  of  the  republic  to  the  highest  rank 
of  glory  and  of  power ;  without  him  it  had  fallen, 
by  him  it  had  been  resuscitated.     **  Monsters  had 
prevailed  when  he  was  afar  off;    but,   like  a 
second  Hercules,  his  presence  had  subdued  thenil 
In  his  absence,  war  had  followed  peace — ^his  pre- 
scnce  had  displaced  discord  by  tranquillity :  nor 
with  Austria  alone  had  he  procured  concord,  but 
also  with  Russia,  England,  Turkey,  Portugal, 
with  the  Duke  of   Wirtemberg,   and  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.     Barbarians  themselves  had 
n^;ociated  with  him  for  the  benefit  of  France; 
Algiers  and  Tunis  had  returned  to  their  ancient 
friendship ;   nor  were  the  subjects  of  France  any 
longer  saddened  by  the  sight  of  African  cruelty. 
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French  ships  could  &eel3r  and  securely  punn 
their  traffic  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ens^B 
of  the  republic  were  no  longer  instdted  hy  lairici 
robbers.  He  alone  had  KKtinguished  civil  dii 
cord — ^had  given  a  country  to  the  exiled — faai 
restored  honours  to  Pius  the  Sixth,  and  hai 
given  repose  to  his  sacred  remaiiK.  The  con 
cordat  entered  into  by  him  with  Pius  thi 
Seventh  had  given  peace  and  safety  to  ccoisciente-* 
protection  to  morala  ;  and  by  him  the  generositi 
and  fidelity  of  France  towards  the  Hdy  See  ha 
been  enabled  once  more  to  di^Iay  itself;  he  bn 
averted  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  from  France 
he  had  reconciled  her  to  herself,  and  to  al 
Christendom  : — so  much  for  religion  and  poUtici 
To  him  the  finances  owed  their  abundance ;  -thi 
magifitr^es  and  soldiers  their  exact  payments- 
ivhile  new-made  roads*  repaired  canals,  and  secu 
rity  at  sea,  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  fbi 
traveller  and  the  merchant.  Every  thing  had  m 
turned  to  its  ancient  splendour. — Palaces,  dilapi 
dated  by  time,  or  defaced  by  the  rage  of  man,  wen 
repaired,  and  new  edifices  erected.  France,  beaU' 
tiftil  by  nature,  was  becoming  more  beautiful  by 
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art  Ruim;  the  detestaUe  signs  of.  past  discord^ 
had  disappeared ;  and  massive  piles,  magnificent 
tokens  of  a  generous  government,  arose  in  their 
stead. 

**  Such  were  the  fruits  of  peace ;  such  of  con- 
cord.    The  revolution  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
stiHrehouse  of  innumerable  miseries  was  closed. 
It  was  true  that  peace  had  again  been  broken  by 
ambitious  and  faithless  Britain:    yet  avenging 
hosts  were  already  assembling  on  tiie  shwes  of 
the  ocean — the  conquering  fleets  were  already 
preparing.     Londcm  itself  woidd  porove  an  inse- 
cure asylum  to  the  corsairs  who  ruled  the  seas. 
It  would  quickly  be  seen  how  much  the  power 
of  France  and  the  fortune  of  the  Ckmsul  cOuM 
effect  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  against  those 
avaricious    and  arrogant   t3n*ants.      Russia,    it 
was  true,  induced  by  the  artifices  and  promises 
of  England*    shewed   a  menacing  aspect;    but 
Alexander   was    far  from  indined    to  yield  to 
their  proffers   or  their  arts:   neither  anger  nor 
misunderstanding  oauld  long  subsist  between  those 
who  were  well-intentioned.      Thus   the  Consul 
had  given  to  France  8eciu*e  peace,  and  oppor- 
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tunity  of  victory.  For  so  many  important  sei 
vices;  no  reward  could  be  found  too  great,  o 
even  equivalent." 

Such  was  the  language  that  was  spoken ;« 
what  was  written  was  still  more  forcible.  Thi 
Clonsuly  not  shuddering  at  the  iniquitous  projeci 
of  reducing  to  servitude  a  nation  which  over 
flowed  with  such  devoted  love  for  him,  thought 
he  had  arrived  at  the  time  for  accomplishing  hii 
designs;  having,  therefore,  gained  the  royalist 
by  restoring  their  coimtry  to  them,  the  soldien 
by  gifts,  the  priests  by  the  concordat,  the  magis* 
trates  by  honours,  the  people  by  plenty,  he 
hastened  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  name  ol 
that  of  which  he  already  possessed  the  substance, 
adding  in  this  manner  supreme  title  to  supreme 
power.  It  only  remained  to  gain  over  the  repub- 
licans to  his  party :  this  was  done  by  the  murdei 
of  the  Duke  D'Enghien.  The  first  proposal  was 
made  by  the  Tribunate ;  the  Senate  did  not  delay 
to  follow  it  up,  partly  from  fear,  partly  from  am- 
bition. The  18th  of  May  saluted  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte as  Emperor  of  the  French. 

This  act,  although  not  unexpected,  fillwl  the 
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ivorM  with  MtoniBhmaDit  The  fooligh  raytQiste 
now  perceiTed  that  Buonaparte  was  not,  as  they 
had  expected,  the  man  to  act  the  part  of  Monk; 
ihe  silly  republicans  found  that  he  was  not  one 
who  would  become,  as  they  had  promised  them- 
wives,  a  Cincinnatus.  The  folly  of  the  latter 
was  the  most  inexcusable,  becaiLse,  without 
even  noticing  his  other  proceedings,  his  having 
said  in  the  Ckmneil  of  Five  Hundred  on  the 
9tfa  of  November,  1799,  that  monarchy  could 
no*  longer  overcome  republicanism  in  Europe, 
ought  to  have  made  them  aware  that  it  was  his 
^esira  to  subdue  republicanism  to  ro3^ty.  How- 
ever, as  it  was  an  age  in  which  interested  motives 
Wtgre  alKpowerful,  and  conscience,  as  Buona- 
parte well  knew,  powerless,  the  royalists  quiddy 
forgot  the  monardiy,  republicans  the  republic, 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  eagerly  caught  at 
the  Imperial  bribes.  Few  of  either  i>arty  re- 
mained ; — ^thoee  few  were  termed  fools.  Of  the 
European  powers,  England  alone,  who  had  never 
been  deceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  Buonaparte, 
continued  to  oppose  him,  but  in  vain ;  the  de^ 
but  distant  Alexander  also  opposed  him ; 
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Turkey,  from  fear  of  Russia,  hesitated ;  defeated 
Austria  was  silent.  Prussia,  uniformly  misled 
by  her  rivalship  of  Austria,  not  only  consented 
to,  but  encouraged,  his  plans.  This  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  incitements  to  the  daring  of 
Napoleon.  The  first  abettor  of  his  schemes  had 
been  the  Marquis  Lucchesini,  the  Minister  of 
Frederick  at  Paris.  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  who, 
until  this  time,  perhaps  from  the  hopes  he 
had  formed,  had  written  and  spoken  of  Buo- 
naparte with  more  moderation  than  of  the 
other  governors  of  France,  on  this  extreme  act 
of  assumption,  by  which  every  expectation  of 
ultimate  advantage  to  himself  was  taken  away, 
resenting  it  deeply,  solemnly  protested  against 
the  usurpation,  from  his  northern  exile.  Pied- 
mont was  consoled  for  the  loss  of  her  independ- 
ence by  an  union  with  the  power  which  predomi- 
nated ;  deluded  Genoa  hoped  to  preserve  at  least 
her  ancient  name ;  the  Italian  republic,  since 
liberty  was  lost,  promised  herself  power ;  Tus- 
cany, judging,  better  than  the  rest,  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  knew  not  what  to  fear  noi 
what  to  hope,  and  bitterly  lamented  tlmt  the  age  ol 
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Leopdd  had  for  ever  passed  away ;  while  Naples, 
already  enslaved  on  the  main  land,  remained  in 
doubt  of  being  able  to  preserve  the  island  kingdom 
of  Sicily.  The  Pope  was  terrified  by  the  greatness 
of  Napoleon's  power,  but  the  latter  soothed  his 
fears  by  his  promises — ^by  flattery,  and  still  more 
by  the  services  he  required  of  him:  because, 
although  he  returned  to  ancient  usages,  he  had  no 
Intimate  title ;  nor  would  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
admit  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  because,  if  he  did  admit  it,  he  must  con- 
fess that  those  who  elected  could  depose ;  and  he 
did  not  choose  to  run  this  risk;  with  earnest 
requests,  therefore,  not  unmixed  with  threats,  he 
besought  the  Pope  to  come  to  Paris  to  consecrate 
him.  He  believed,  that  consecration  by  his  Holi- 
ness would  give  him  influence  over  the  opinions 
of  those  whom  other  motives  had  not  already 
ranged  on  his  side.  It  was  certainly  an  impor- 
tant  circumstance  that  the  head  of  the  church,  in 
his  declining  years — in  an  unfavourable  season, 
should  repair  to  a  distant  and  foreign  land,  to 
l^itimatize,  by  his  sacred  authority,  him,  whom 
every  prince  in  Europe,  either  secretly  or  openly, 
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called  an  usurper.  To  induce  the  Pope  to  take 
this  resolution,  Napoleon  insinuated  to  him  that, 
if  he  had  already  done  much  for  the  Catholic 
religion,  he  would  do  much  more  if  the  Pope 
would  consent  to  consecrate  him.  This  request 
gave  Pius  great  uneasiness;  because  if,  on  one 
hand,  he  was  anxious  to  satisfy  Napoleon,  hoping 
to  render  this  act  profitable  to  the  church;  he 
felt,  on  the  other,  that  to  confirm  by  the  elficacy 
of  his  office  the  effects  of  military  power,  was 
both  painful  and  dishonourable. 

His  doubts  were  increased  by  the  remonstrances 
of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  and  even  of  the  King  of 
England  himself,  who  all,  more  or  less  openly, 
exhorted  him  not  to  offend  the  majesty  of  the 
throne,  and  the  principles  on  which  every  modem 
sovereignty  was  founded,  by  an  act  so  alarming  to 
the  monarchs  of  Europe. 

"  He  ought  not,"  they  said,  "  to  abandon  his 
ancient  friends,  and  commit  himself  to  the  faith  of 
his  new  ally  ;  he  ought  not  to  authorize  military 
violence,  nor  give  his  sanction  to  the  ruin  of 
Europe.       He  should  remeuil>er   that  the  reign 
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of  violence  was  fugitive,  bringing  ruin  oii  itself 
by  its  excesses;  he  should  consider  that,  when 
this  storm  should  disperse,  he  would  require 
the  aid  of  his  ancient  protectors.  It  was  now 
no  longer  necessary  to  treat  for  the  salvation  of 
religion  already  secure,  but  to  save  the  ancient 
thrones.  The  election  was  now  to  be  made  of 
legitimacy  or  usurpation,  moderation  or  tyranny, 
law  or  military  sway,  civilization  or  barbarism. 
Finally,  they  represented  to  him  how  unworthy 
it  would  be  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  head  of 
the  Christian  church,  to  leave  his  own  dominions 
in  order  to  sanctify  the  supreme  dignity  in  one 
who  had  employed  religion  as  a  means  of  fraud, 
promises  to  deceive,  force  to  subvert.  Italy  was 
enslaved,  Germany  paralysed  by  fear,  France 
subjugated  ;  and,  when  he  considered  their  state, 
he  would  perceive  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him 
to  contaminate  his  apostolical  dignity  by  sancti- 
fying that  which  every  law,  divine  and  himian, 
had  condemned." 

The  Pope  was  much  affected  by  these  exhorta- 
tions ;  and,  as  his  mind  was  intent  on  the  pro- 
motion of  religion,  it  did  not  escape  his  notice 
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that  the  adverse  party  in  France  was  very  power 
ful  in  proportion  to  the  short  time  which  hac 
elapsed  since  the  restoration  of  Catholicism ;  ani 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  being  so  prompt  and  sc 
arbitrary  in  all  his  resolutions,  there  was  mon 
danger  to  be  apprehended  in  that  quarter^  if  h( 
should  refuse  Napoleon,  than  in  Austria,  or  the 
other  Catholic  countries  of  Germany,  if  he  shoulii 
not  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
As  for  Spain,  she  was,  from  the  devotion  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  to  Buonaparte,  rather  the  subject 
than  the  equal  of  France ;  and  the  Pope  knem 
that  a  decision  in  his  favour  would  be  highl] 
pleasing  to  the  Spanish  Court. 

On  the  other  side,  the  ruler  of  France  was  sc 
affectionate,  so  flattering  in  his  demeanour  to- 
wards the  Holy  See,  that  the  Pope  hoped,  not  onl] 
to  keep  him  within  boimds,  but  to  guide  his  con- 
duct  as  he  pleased.  Above  all  things,  he  hopec 
to  be  able  to  procure  some  advantageous  modifi- 
cation in  the  organic  articles  annexed  by  Napoleoi 
to  the  concordat  of  France,  and  by  Melzi  to  thai 
of  Italy.  He  desired  and  hoped,  moreover,  to  bi 
able  to  induce  Napoleon  to  grant  greater  latitudi 
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in  the  celebration  of  the  exterior  ceremonies  of 
Catholicism ;  for  Napoleon  understood  public  wor- 
ship in  one  way,  and  Pius  in  another.  He  did 
not  in  the  least  doubt  that  his  presence  in  France 
would  act  beneficially  in  making  religion  better 
known  and  better  loved.  He  also  found  it  diffi^ 
cult  to  persuade  himself  that  an  act,  accompanied 
by  such  long  and  severe  fatigue,  marked  by  such 
great  condescension  in  an  affair  of  so  much  con- 
sequence to  Napoleon,  could  fail  to  inspire  in  his 
heart,  all  soldier  as  he  was,  milder  dispositions 
towards,  and  greater  docility  to,  the  See  of  Rome. 

Having  well  and  maturely  considered  these 
things — having  several  times  debated  them  with 
the  cardinals — Shaving  implored  also  the  Divine  aid, 
to  which  he  piously  referred  every  event,  prosper- 
ous or  adverse,  he  determined  upon  performing  an 
act  which  had  not  been  witnessed  for  many  cen- 
turies. Resolving  therefore  to  prefer  the  advan- 
tage of  religion  to  every  mundane  consideration, 
he  convened  the  cardinals  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  addressed  them  in  these  solemn  and 
affectionate  words : — 

*'  From  this  same  seat,  venerable  brothers,  we 
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formerly  announced  to  you,  how  the  concordat  with 
Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  then  First  Con- 
sul, had  been  by  us  concluded.  Here  also  we  par- 
ticipated with  you  the  contentment  which  filled 
our  hearts  on  beholding,  by  means  of  the  said 
concordat,  the  return  of  those  vast  and  populous 
regions  to  the  Catholic  religion.  From  that  time 
forth,  the  temples  that  had  been  profaned  have  been 
re-opened  and  purified — the  altars  once  more  erect- 
ed— the  saving  cross  exalted — the  worship  of  the 
true  God  restored — ^the  august  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion freely  and  publidy  celebrated — the  legitimate 
pastors  restored  to  feed  their  famished  flock — 
innumerable  souls  recalled  from  the  paths  of  error 
to  the  bosom  of  eternal  felicity,  and  reconciled 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  true  God.  In  the 
midst  of  a  renowned  nation,  the  Catholic  religion 
was  raised  from  the  obscurity  into  which  it 
had  been  plunged,  to  the  full  light  of  day.  At 
such  great  benefits  we  exulted  with  joy,  and,  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  our  heart,  offered  up  our 
thanksgivings  to  God  our  Lord.  This  great  and 
marvellous  work  not  only  filled  us  with  gratitude 
towards  that  potent  prince  who  had  used  all  his 
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power  and  all  his  authority  to  accomplish  the 
concordat^  but  further  excited  us,  by  the  impulse 
of  grateful  remembrance,  to  use  every  opportunity 
which  might  occur,  to  prove  to  him  that  such 
were  our  feelings  towards  him.  Now,  this  same 
potent  prince,  our  most  beloved  son  in  Christ, 
Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  by  his 
deeds  has  so  well  merited  the  favour  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  has  signified  to  us  his  ardent 
desire  to  be  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  and  from 
our  hands  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown;  that 
thus  the  sacred  rights  which  place  him  in  so 
exalted  a  rank,  may  be  marked  with  the  impress 
of  religion,  and  may  more  powerfully  draw  down 
on  him  the  celestial  benediction.  A  request  of 
this  nature  not  only  clearly  evinces  his  religious 
feeling  and  his  filial  reverence  towards  the  Holy 
See,  but,  being  accompanied  by  express  demon* 
'strations  and  promises,  gives  hopes  that  the  holy 
faith  will  be  promoted,  and  its  grievous  injuries 
repaired — a  work  which  he  has  already  forwarded 
with  such  zeal  and  such  labour  in  those  flourish-* 
ing  r^ons. 

"  You  see,  therefore,  venerable  brethren,  how 
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incense  to  the  presence  of  God,  are  weak,  timid, 
and  uncertain,    our  fervent  prayers   have  been 
I  raised  to  the  Father  of  all  Wisdom,  earnestly 

j    k^  beseeching  him  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  per- 

j  form  that  only  which  might  be  pleasing  to  him — 

that  alone  which  might  conduce  to  the  prosperity 
!   j    '  and  increase  of  his  church.     God !  whom,  with 

H   » ..  humble  heart,   we  have  so  often  supplicated — in 

ij  whose  sacred  temples  we  have  raised  our  sup- 

pliant hands — ^from  whom  in  such  deep  necessity 
we  have  implored  a  gracious  hearing  and  pro- 
pitious aid,  will  bear  us  witness,  that  no  other 
wishes  have  we  formed — nothing  intended,  except 
for  the  promotion  of  the  glory  and  the  interests 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  apostolic  office  com- 
mitted to  ourselves,  although  undeservedly;  in 
which  sincerity  be  ye,  venerable  brethren,  to 
whom  we  have  declared  every  thing,  our  wit- 
nesses. When,  therefore,  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance is  pending,  with  the  assistance  of  Divine 
Grace,  labouring  ns  the  Vicar  of  God  our  Saviour, 
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we  will  undertake  this  journey,  to  which  so  many 
and  such  cogent  reasons  excite  us. 

**  The  God  of  all  grace  will,  we  trust,  hless  our 
steps,  and,  in  this  new  epoch  of  religion,  will 
manifest  himself  with  increased  glory.     After 
the  example  of    Pius  the  Sixth,  of  venerated 
memory,  when  he  went  to  Vienna,  in  Austria,  we 
have,  venerable  brethren,  ordained  that  the  courts 
and  audiences  shall  be  held  as  usual.    And  as  the 
necessity  of  dying  is  certain,  the  day  uncertain, 
we  have  so  ordained,  that  if,  during^  our  journey, 
God  should  please  to  take  us  to  himself,  the  Pon- 
tifical Comitiae  may  be  held.     In  fine,  we  request 
from  you,  with  earnest  prayers,  that  you  will 
ever  preserve  towards  us  that  same  love  which 
you  have  ever  till  now  demonstrated,  and  that, 
when  we  are  absent,  you  will  recommend  oiv 
soul  to  Grod,  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  his 
most  glorious  Virgin  Mother,  and  to  the  blessed 
apostle    Peter,    that  this   our  journey  may  be 
happy  in  its  course,  and  prosperous  in  its  end ; 
and  if,  as  we  hope,  we  shall  obtain  this  from  the 
Fountain  of  all  good,  you,  venerable  brothers, 
who  have  ever  been  participators  in  all  our  coun- 
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cils  and  in  all  our  cares,  will  also  participate  ii 
the  common  joy,  and  we  will  rejoice  together 
exulting  in  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.'' 

When  the  Pope  reached  the  territories  oi 
France,  in  consequence  of  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor,  and  still  more  owing  to  the  piety  of  the 
faithful,  he  was  every  where  received  with  re- 
verence. The  Parisians,  who  believed  neither  in 
the  Pope,  nor  in  religion,  flocked  in  crowds  to  his 
presence,  partly  from  foshion,  partly  from  idleness, 
or  flattery,  to  express  to  him  by  words  sen- 
timents of  respect.  He  crowned  Napoleon  on 
the  second  of  December ;  the  Emperor  made  him 
wait  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  an  hour  before 
he  arrived  there.  When  the  Pope  turned  to  meet 
him,  the  pious  spectators  wished  to  applaud  the 
venerable  old  man ;  but  they  were  prevented  by 
Napoleon  with  imperious  and  decided  gestures; 
and  when  the  crowned  and  consecrated  Napoleon 
quitted  the  church,  Pius  was  left  like  one  of 
the  vulgar,  unnoticed,  and  crowded  amidst  the 
immense  concourse  of  the  assembled  people- 
sad  presage  of  what  was  yet  to  come.  The 
newly   consecrated   Emperor  delivered   with   so- 
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lemnity,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  Imperia 
eagles  to  his  soldiers.  The  ancient  ensigns  of 
the  republic,  which  had  seen  the  Rhenish,  the 
Italian,  the  Egyptian  victories,  were  left  in  the 
mire,  which  that  day  was  very  deep:  so  com* 
pletely  were  the  soldiers  of  all  become  the  sol- 
diers of  one  alone  !  To  despise  glory  was  a  sign 
that  liberty  would  not  be  respected. 

The  magistrates  and  the  chiefs  of  the  ariiiy 
went  to  pay  their  homage  to  their  crowned 
sovereign ;  and  Ceroni,  his  ancient  comrade,  find- 
ing him  no  longer  so  spare  of  body  as  he  had 
been,  congratulated  him  on  his  excellent  health. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  new  SirCi  "  now  indeed  I  do 
find  myself  very  well.'* 
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Buonaparte,  having  made  himself  £mpeior  of  France,  reflol?« 
to  give  himself  the  title  of  King  of  Italy. — The  Italiai 
present  themselves  before  him,  at  Paris,  and  gratify  thj 
wish. — Repairs  to  Milan  to  be  crowned.— Constitution  < 
Genoa  changed,  and  the  territory  united  to  France.— Fete 
given  by  the  Genoese  to  the  Emperor  and  King.— Submii 
sion  of  Scipio  Ricd,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  to  the  Pope. — Hi 
reception  by  the  Pope  at  Florence. — Artful  insinuations  c 
the  Jesuits  to  the  princes  of  Europe ;  their  restoration  in  tb 
kingdom  of  Naples. — War  between  France  on  one  side,  an 
Russia  and  Austria  on  the  other.— Its  causes. — Massena 
Generalissimo  of  France. — The  Archduke  Charles,  of  Aue 
tria,  in  Italy. — Battle  of  Culdicra. — Brilliant  victories  c 
Napoleon,  in  Germany. — The  Archduke  retires  from  Italy 
— Peace  of  Presbiirg. — Napoleon  deprives  Ferdinand  c 
Naples  of  his  kingdom. — Reasons  of  this  step. — Josepli 
brother  of  Napoleon,  king  of  Naples. — Bloodshed  in  Cala 
brio. — Battle  of  Maida  between  the  French  and  English.— 
Affair  of  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro. — Ferocity  of  the  w« 
in  Dalmatia. — Dalmatia  and  Ragusa  united  to  the  kingdon 
of  Italy. 


;i 


Napoleon,  constant  only  in  ambition,  was  bj 
nature  restless  and  inconsistent.  He  never^  there 
fore,  long  adhered  to  the  same  plan,  but  was  alwayi 
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changing  his  ground  to  gain  a  greater  elevation^ 
The  Italian  constitution,  as  it  had  been  decreed 
at  Lyons,  bore  the  appearance  of  durability,  and, 
according  to  the  magnificent  speeches  solemnly  . 
delivered  by  him  and  by  Melzi  at  that  time,  was 
then  intended  to  last  for  ever :  yet  two  years  had 
not  elapsed,  ere  it  was  stigmatized  as  defective, 
insufficient,  and  incapable  of  producing  any  last- 
ing good.  Napoleon  had  made  himself  Emperor : 
he  now  chose  to  be  King  also.  It  was  not  with- 
out design  that  the  representatives  of  the  Italian 
republic  had  been  invited  to  Paris  to  witness  the 
Imperial  coronation  and  consequent  festivities. 
Melzi,  the  Vice  President;  the  Counsellors  of 
State,  Marescalchi,  Caprara,  Paradisi,  Fenaroli, 
C!ostabili,  Luosi,  Guicciardi ;  the  deputies  of  the 
colleges,  and  of  the  magistracies,  Guastavillani, 
Lambertenghi,  Carlotti,  Dambuschi,  Mangone, 
Ckdejipi,  Litta,  Fe,  Alessandri,  Salimbeni,  Ap- 
piani,  Busti,  N^ri,  Sopransi,  and  Valdrighi, 
were  all  present  on  that  occasion.  The  Emperor 
made  them  understand  that  it  behoved  them  to 
give  him  the  title  of  King,  and  to  condemn  the 
constitution  of  Lyons.     This  wish  they  willingly 
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complied  with,  for  the  simplest  sign  from  Nape 
leon,  much  more  a  command,  sufficed  to  effect  th 
most  important  events.  Melzi,  whom  certain!; 
nature  had  never  formed  for  such  degradatioi 
presented  himself  on  the  17th  of  March,  wit 
the  other  deputies,  before  the  throne  of  Napoleoi 
in  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  thus  addresse 
him  in  a  speech  servile  both  in  thought  and  i: 
language. 

**  Sire,  you  have  commanded  the  Council  c 
State  and  the  deputies  of  the  Italian  Republic  t 
assemble,  in  order  to  consider  of  that  which  is  c 
vital  importance  to  its  present  and  its  fritur 
destinies — the  form  of  its  government.  I  presen 
myself  before  you,  Sire,  to  exercise  the  honourabl 
office  of  informing  you  what  she  has  done  an( 
what  she  desires.  First,  the  National  Assemblj 
having  duly  considered  existing  circumstances,  i 
convinced  that  our  actual  form  of  government  i 
too  little  accordant  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  t 
be  longer  practicable.  The  constitution  of  Lyon 
was  marked  by  all  the  signs  of  provisionar 
arrangements,  because,  adapted  for  circumstance 
that  were  in  themselves  but  temporary,  it  ha 
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B0t  in  UmU  anir  strength  from  which  prudent 
mat  could  anticipate  its  durability  and  conserva^ 
tion.  Not  only  reason,  but  the  evidence  of  facts 
nigently  constrained  us  to  a  change.  This  truth 
being  conceded  and  acknowledged,  for  truth  it  is^ 
the  course  to  be  followed  becomes  simple  and 
plain.  The  progress  of  knowledge,  the  dictates 
of  exp^ience,  point  out  to  us  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  whilst  gratitude,  love,  and  confidence, 
indicate  the  monardi.  You,  Sire,  twice  conquered, 
you  created,  you  organized,  and  you  to  this  day 
have  governed  the  Italian  Republic.  There  every 
thing  recalls  to  memory  your  achievements,  your 
genius,  your  beneficent  acts.  Only  one  desire 
cguld  exist  amongst  us,  only  one  could  animate 
us.  We  have  not  n^lected  to  consider  maturely 
the  nltericMr  objects  your  profound  wisdom  before 
indicated ;  but,  howevw  your  noUe  and  generous 
intentions  may  accord  with  our  most  cheri^ed 
hopcB  as  to  a  distant  future,  we  are  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  our  situation  is  not  as  yet  ma- 
tttned,  so  as  to  reach  that  devated  point  which 
you  design  for  us — ^pditical  independence.  The 
Italian  Republic  must  yet— -for  such  is  the  natural 
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order  of  things — ^for  a  time  display  the  weaknes 
incident  to  a  newly-created  state.  The  firs 
cloud,  however  light,  which  should  obscure  tfa 
air,  would  to  her  be  the  cause  of  anxiety  an 
fear.  But  where.  Sire,  can  she  find  greate 
security,  better  founded  hopes  of  happiness,  tha: 
in  you,  who  are  still  a  necessary  part  of  herself 
By  your  pre-eminent  wisdom  only  does  sh 
exist ;  that  only  can  prescribe  the  time  when  he 
dependence  shall  cease,  menaced  as  she  is  b; 
foreign  jealousy  and  internal  dissensions.  Beiuj 
affectionately  interrogated,  we  reply  sincerely 
this  then  is  the  wish  we  declare  to  you — this  tb 
prayer  we  prefer  to  you,  that  it  may  please  yo 
to  give  us  that  constitution  in  which  those  prii 
ciples  may  be  put  in  action  and  confirmed*  whic 
you  have  promulgated,  which  immutable  reaso 
demands,  and  which  are  necessary  to  the  peace  c 
nations.  Be  it  then.  Sire.,  your  good  pleasure  i 
fulfil  the  prayers  and  desires  of  the  Italia 
Republic.  This  request  all,  by  my  voice,  earnest! 
beseech  and  conjure  you  to  grant.  If  you  wi 
graciously  hear  our  petition,  we  will  tell  tl 
Italians  that  you  consent  to  be  bound  by  a  sti 
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Stronger  tie  to  the  defence  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  Thus,  Sire,  you  willed  that  the  Italian 
Republic  should  be,  and  she  was — ^Decree  now 
that  the  Italian  Monarchy  may  be  blessed,  and  it 
will  b^  so." 

The  oration  being  ended,  Melzi  advanced  and 
read  the  act  of  the  Italian  Council.  The  govern- 
ment was  to  be  monarchical  and  hereditary ;  Na^ 
poleon  was  ded&red  the  first  King  of  Italy ;  the 
two  crowns  of  France  and  Italy  were  to  be  united 
in  him  alone,  and  not  in  his  successors  and  de- 
scendants. As  long  as  the  French  armies  should 
occupy  Naples,  the  Russians  Corfu,  or  the  Eng- 
lish Malta,  the,  two  crowns  were  not  to  be  separ 
rated.  Napoleon  was  intreated  to  visit  Milan  to 
receive  the  crown,  and  arrange  the  laws  defi- 
nitively. 

Napoleon's  reply  was  delivered  in  a  loud  tone 
(but  with  his  usual  hoarse  voice) ;  "  he  had,"  he 
said,  **  always  intended  to  make  the  Italian  nation 
free  and  independent.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
he  had  heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  Italy: 
thanks  to  the  invincible  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers, he  had  appeared  at  Milan  when  his  Italian 
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people  believed  him  yet  on  the  shores  of  the  Re 
Sea ; — whilst  yet  distained  with  blood,  whilst  jt 
covered  with  dust,  his  first  care  had  been  for  Italj 
The  Italians  now  called  upon  him  to  be  thei 
King ;  their  King  he  would  consent  to  be :  hewouli 
consent  to  keep  their  crown,  but  only  as  long  a 
their  own  interests  should  require  it :  when  th 
expedient  time  should  arrive,  he  would  willii^l; 
transfer  it  to  a  youthful  scion,  who  should  hav 
as  much  at  heart  as  himself  the  security  an 
prosperity  of  the  Italian  people."  Nor  was  thi 
all  he  intimated  on  the  subject 

On  the  following  day  the  Emperor  entered  th 
Senate.  Talleyrand,  whose  ambidexter  eloquenc 
was  able  to  prove  this  and  many  other  thing 
besides,  now  proved  that,  for  the  moment,  th 
union  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  that  of  Franc 
was  a  necessary  measure.  The  act  of  aooeptanc 
was  read;  and  Napoleon  then  spoke,  selecting  term 
of  feigned  moderation  and  forbearance-— "  Seni 
tors,"  he  said,  <^  we  have  commanded  this  assemU; 
that  we  might  declare  our  whole  mind  to  yo 
on  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance  to  th 
state.  The  empire  of  France  is  strong  ani 
potent,  but  greater  still  is  our  moderation.     Hoi 
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haidf  Switzerland,  all  Italy,  and  almost  all  Ger^ 
many,  we  haye  conquered;  but,  amidst  such  great 
prosperity,  we  have  preserved  only  a  just  ratio 
with  other  Powers.  Of  so  many  conquered  pro* 
Yinces,  we  have  retained  only  those  which  are 
necessary  to  maintain  us  in  that  relative  rank  in 
which  France  has  alwajns  been  placed.  The  par- 
tition of  Poland,  the  provinces  wrested  from 
Turkey,  the  conquest  of  India,  and  of  almost  all 
the  colonies,  have  caused  the  opposite  scale  to 
preponderate  considerably  against  us.  The  use* 
less  we  have  resigned,  the  necessary  retained ; 
nor  have  we  ever  been  excited  to  take  up  arms 
by  the  love  of  conquest,  or  by  vain  projects  of 
greatness.  A  great  increase  would  have  accrued 
to  our  resources  from  the  incorporation  of  the 
territory  of  the  Italian  Republic:  notwithstanding 
which,  after  the  second  conquest,  we  confirmed 
its  independence  at  Lyons,  and  to-day,  proceeding 
yet  further,  we  have  established  the  fundamental 
IMindple  of  the  separation  o£  the  two  crowns; 
which  separation  we  only  delay,  and  have  assigned, 
as  its  season,  the  period  when  it  may  be  effected 
without  danger  to  our  people  of  Italy.  We 
have  accepted,  and  we  have  encircled  our  brows 
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with  the  ancient  crown  of  Lombardy.  This  n 
will  temper — this  we  will  exalt — ^this  we  wi 
defend  against  every  attack,  until  the  Medite 
ranean  shall  be  restored  to  its  wonted  conditioii 
and  this  primary  Italian  statute  we  will  maintaj 
whole  and  intact  to  the  utmost  of  our  power." 

The  Emperor  created  Eugene  Beauhamoi 
the  son  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  a  princ 
adopted  him  as  his  own  son,  and  appointed  hi 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  while  Melzi  was  appoint! 
Keeper  of  the  Seals.  Sunday,  the  26th  of  Ma; 
was  fixed  for  the  assumption  of  the  regal  crown  i 
Milan.  Napoleon  set  out  with  an  immense  suii 
of  courtiers,  resolving  to  make  his  progress  r 
markable  by  a  degree  of  splendour  far  exceedii 
regal  pomp.  Rejoicings  and  honours  awaiti 
him  every  where  through  France ;  and,  on  tl 
20th  of  April  he  arrived  at  Stupinigi,  a  small  b 
delightful  villa  of  the  sovereigns  of  Sardinj 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Turin:  he 
the  magistrates  assembled  to  pay  their  homag 
In  his  presence,  Menou  showed  the  deepest  h 
mility.  To  some  Napoleon  spoke  graciously — 
others  haughtily,  according  to  the  secret  whispe 
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of  the  Egjrptianized  chief.  He  harshly  re- 
proved the  Archbishop  Buronzo,  reproaching 
him  with  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  He  deprived  Pico^  President  of  the 
Tribunal,  of  his  office,  and  at  one  moment  even 
threatened  his  life,  accusing  him  of  having  be^ 
trayed  him  in  the  Venetian  affair.  In  fine,  he 
broke  out  into  violent  expressions  of  rage  against 
the  jacobins,  calling  them  scoundrels,  especially 
those  who  had  served  him.  To  this  he  was  chiefly 
stimulated  by  Menou,  who  spoke  as  if  he  himself 
had  never  been  a  jacobin.  The  new  sire  added, 
that  he  would  make  them  act  uprightly;  and 
whoever  had  not  done  so,  should  have  to  reckon 
with  him.  These  things  he  said  and  did  in  such 
a  plebeian  style,  that  every  one  perceived  that,  if 
he  possessed  power,  he  was  devoid  of  dignity,  and 
still  but  a  novice  in  his  new  part  of  Emperor. 
The  Milanese  deputies  came  also  to  Stupinigi,  to 
render  their  homage,  calling  him  their  king, 
their  regenerator,  their  father.  To  them  he  re- 
plied affably ;  sa3dng,  he  considered  them  as  his 
children,  and  exhorting  them  to  lead  a  life,  of 
virtue  and  activity — to  love  their  country,  and  to 
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promote  order.  As  U8ual,  he  inyeighed  again 
the  jacobins,  believing  that  he  should  thus  flatb 
kings.  He  concluded  with  threats,  saying,  th 
if  any  one  looked  on  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with 
jealous  eye,  he  possessed  a  good  sword  to  destrc 
all  his  enemies ;  which  was  certainly  true.  Tl 
good  Milanese  were  all  aghast  at  these  violei 
expressions,  and  argued  from  thence,  that  the 
life  of  ease  and  abundance  drew  near  to  its  dofK 
Having  visited  Moncalieri,  he  ran  over  the  hill  ( 
Turin,  and,  having  examined  the  Superga,  enterc 
the  regal  city  in  triumph.  He  inhabited  the  ro3n 
palace,  which  Count  Salmatoris  had  with  muc 
care  and  diligence  prepared  for  his  reception.  Tli 
Piedmontese  ran  in  crowds  to  witness  the  unusuj 
sight.  They  wondered  not  at  the  fact  itself,  fc 
they  had  witnessed  many  such  changes  of  fortuni 
but  at  the  pompous  pride  which  was  displayec 
At  this  conjuncture,  Pius  the  Seventh  arrive 
at  Turin,  on  his  return  from  France.  He  wa 
lodged  in  the  palace  with  Napoleon;  they  nc 
mained  many  hours  closetted  together.  Piu 
hoped ;  Napoleon  flattered : — in  public,  they  mad 
a  display  of  strict  union.     The  Emperor  exulte 
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in  this ;  fw  he  knew  what  effect  the  friendship  of 
a  pope  has  on  popular  opinion.  He  visited  the 
pttblic  curiosities,  speaking  with  incredible  self- 
possession,  as  well  of  what  he  did  not  know,  as 
of  what  he  did ;  butt  whatever  he  said,  whether 
it  were  right  or  wrong,  was  unifornily  applauded. 
He  spoke  fluently  of  music,  of  medicine,  of  legis^ 
lation,  of  painting.  He  desired  to  see  the  picture 
of  Oljrmpia,  painted  hj  Revdli,  an  artist  of  note ; 
and  praised  the  work,  but  pointed  out  some 
faults^  on  which  ev^ry  one  acted  astonishment  at 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  The  Pope,  after 
having  been  courted  by  every  one,  even  by  Ab- 
dallah  Menou,*  departed  by  the  road,  of  Parma. 
Military  shows  next  succeeded  to  discourses  <m 
the  arts  of  civil  life.  Napoleon  desired  to  visit 
the  glorious  field  of  Marengo,  and  to  make  it  the 
scene  oi  a  mock-fight.  A  triumphal  arch,  erected 
aft  the  gate  of  Alexandria,  leading  to  Marengo, 
was  adorned  with  emblems  of  the 'Italian,  Ger« 

*  The  reader  will  recollect  that  Menou  embraced  the  Mo8« 
lem  faith  virtually  in  Egypt.  Buonaparte  called  himself  a 
MiAometan ;  but  Menou  went  through  all  the  ceremonies  of 
^prasolyte. 
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manic,  and  Egyptian  victories.  On  the  field 
battle  the  Imperial  throne  was  raised.  Napolei 
appeared  in  a  splendid  carriage,  drawn  by  eigi 
horses.  He  knew  not  how  much  greater  1 
would  have  been,  if,  in  tiiis  same  place,  he  hi 
appeared  with  the  modesty  of  a  simple  atAdk 
But  his  vanity  tarnished  his  glory.  The  soldiei 
who  well  remembered  the  labours  of  thia  field 
Marengo,  were  drawn  up  in  troops, — Frenc 
Italians,  Mamelukes,  infantry,  and  caralrjr :  th< 
were  joined  by  the  national  guards,  all  in  ui 
form,  and  in  noble  order.  The  Milanese  guai 
of  honour,  who  came  to  Marengo  in  complime: 
to  their  new  lord,  made  a  magnificent  appearanc 
He  was  attended  by  the  officers  of  the  court — I 
chamberlains,  ladies,  pages,  and  general  officei 
in  the  richest  dresses.  The  sun,  throned  in 
serene  sky,  shone  resplendently :  its  dazzUi 
rays,  reflected  and  multiplied  a  thousandfold  I 
Budi  a  profusion  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  bu 
nished  steel,  formed  a  spectacle  of  extraordinai 
brilliancy.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  peop 
had  assembled.  The  plain  of  Alexandria  i 
sounded  with  festive  shouts,  with  the  neighing  < 
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laid  the  first  stone  of  a  column,  in  memoiy  of 

battle  of  Marengo ;  and  here  terminated  the  v 

pageantry.     On  the  6th  of  May,  Napoleon 

rived,  with  all  the  grandeur  of  the  court, 

Mezzana  Corte,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  when 

crossed    the    river,   on  a  vessel  fitted  up  as 

kind  of  temporary  bucentaur,  and  thus  ente 

the  territory  of  his  Italian  kingdcnn  amidst  < 

acclamations  of  the  populace  who  stood  shouti 

with  joy  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river, 

was  received  with  pompous  solemnity,  and  law 

in  turn  by  the   Prefect  Olonna,  by  Melzi,   I 

keeper  of  the  seals,  and   by  Marshal    Jourdj 

who  commanded  the  French  soldiers  stationed 

the  Italian  kingdom  ;  but  he  replied  coldly  ai 

moment  in  which,  above  all  others,  his   hei 

should  have  opened  itself,  and  have  poured  foi 

from  all  its  veins  streams  of  affection. 

Arrived  at  Pavia,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  t 
palace  of  the  Marquis  Botta,  designing  to  oo 
vert  it  to  the  uses  of  an  Imperial  residence,  wh 
ther  the  Marquis,  who  in  truth  little  desired 
be  so  honoured,  were  willing  or  not.  The  guae 
of  honour,  the  processions  of  students  in  cM 
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giate  robes,  the  crowds  of  the  populace,  the  ta- 
pestry hangings,  the  scattered  flowers,  the  illumi- 
nations, the  incessant  plaudits,  testified  the  joy 
the  Pavians  felt  at  the  presence  of  him  who  had 
cruelly  and  avariciously  delivered  them  over  to 
pillage.  He  willingly  received  the  university, 
which  thus  eulogised  him  through  the  rector  and 
clerical  professors. — ^  Twice  by  victory.  Sire, 
have  you  secured  the  destiny  of  Italy ;  and  twice, 
amidst  the  labours  of  war,  have  you  generously 
put  forth  your  hand  in  aid  of  banished  and  in- 
jured science.  Then  it  was  that  this  temple, 
sacred  to  knowledge,  was  by  you  restored  to  its 
ancient  splendour ; — then  were  we  called,  under 
the  shadow  of  your  protecting  shield,  to  the 
honoured  ministry  of  its  sacred  rights ;  we  were 
then  penetrated  with  profound  gratitude.  The 
French  people  have  placed  on  your  head  the  im- 
perial crown;  and  the  Italians  prepare  for  you 
that, of  their  ancient  kings.  They  offered,  and 
you  accepted  it;  and  your  brow,  the  seat  of 
exalted  thoughts,  will  be  adorned  with  a  double 
diadem.  This  is  the  instant  in  which  a  free 
course  is  opened  to  our  gratitude  and  in  which 
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we  are  enabled  to  lay  at  your  feet  the  sole] 
homage  of  our  common  exultation.  We  entr< 
you,  whom  the  pacific  not  less  than  the  warli 
virtues  surround,  to  lend  a  gracious  ear  to  c 
respectful  expressions,  and  to  deign  to  be  to  Uf 
father  and  a  tutelary  deity.  Posterity  shall  lea 
from  your  example  tliat  the  genius  of  'an 
united  to  that  of  the  sciences,  secures  the  hap] 
ness  of  nations.  Come,  then,  amongst  us.  bei 
ficent  and  magnanimous  hero.  Through  yo 
means,  the  fountains  of  knowledge  shall  mc 
abundantly  flow.  Already,  Italy,  the  illustrio 
country  of  the  Virgils,  the  Galileos,  the  E 
phaels,  feels  her  hopes  expand  under  your  pote 
auspices.  Heaven  has  formed  you  for  wh^t 
great ;  and,  since  it  gives  you  every  thing,  nu 
it  also  give  you  a  serene  length  of  days,  that  y< 
may  complete  the  labours  of  your  beneficence,  ai 
the  exalted  destinies  you  have  prepared  for  us 
I  have  recorded  this  eulogistic  discourse  of  tl 
university  of  Pavia,  because,  although  not  entire 
correct,  nevertheless,  in  comparison  of  the  corru] 
and  crude  Italian  writings  of  that  period,  it  w^ 
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pure  and  clear  in  language,  and  the  style  not  ill- 
adapted  to  the  subject. 

The  solemn  entry  of  Napoleon  into  Milan  was 
magnificent : .  he  entered  the  city  by  the  gate  of 
Tidno,  which  had  been  called  the  Gate  of  Ma^ 
rengo.  The  Municipality  presented  him  with  the 
keys  on  a  basin  of  gold.  "  These,"  they  said, 
*'  were  the  keys  of  the  faithful  Milan ;  the  hearts 
of  its  people  he  had  long  possessed."  In  reply,  he 
requested  them  to  retain  the  keys,  saying  that 
''  he  confided  in  the  affection  of  the .  Milanese^ 
and  that  they  might  confide  in  the  assurance 
of  his."  This  ceremony  over,  an  immense  con- 
course of  people,  rending  the  air  with  shouts  of 
joy,  followed  him  to  the  cathedral,  where  Car- 
dinal Caprara,  the  archbishop,  met  him  on  the 
threshold,  and  there  vowed  respect,  fidelity,  obe- 
dience, and  submission ;  prayed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  so  great  a  sovereign,  and  besought  St. 
Ambrose  and  St.  Charles,  the  glorious  protectors 
of  the  superb  city,  to  bestow  on  him  and  all  his 
family  perfect  health  and  perennial  joy.  The 
ceremonies    in  the  cathedral    being  ended,   the 
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the  happiest  of  people,  and  anticipated  the  brigl 
est  destiny  for  the  little  republic;  but  thi 
who  knew  him  suspected  some  hidden  desi 
and  anticipated  some  shameful  deceit.  The  1 
gurian  deputies  themselves,  those  at  least  w 
were  not  concerned  in  the  intrigue  (for  some 
them  were  implicated  in  jt),  marvelled  at  bei 
so  caressed  and  honoured,  and  their  minds  we 
therefore,  not  entirely  free  from  fear.  Admitl 
to  an  audience  with  the  sovereign,  they  saw  h 
serene  and  cheerful,  congratulated  him  on  1 
imperial  dignity,  and  besought  him  to  restore  i 
commerce  of  his  beloved  Liguria.  To  this 
replied,  courteously,  that  he  was  aware  of  t 
affection  of  the  Ligurians,  which  had  always  si 
coured  the  armies  of  France  in  times  of  difficult 
nor  were  their  distresses  unnoticed  or  imheed 
by  him.  He  assured  them  that  he  would  wi( 
his  sword  in  their  defence ;  that  he  was  certi 
of  the  good  will  of  the  Doge ;  and  that  he  si 
both  him  and  the  senators  with  pleasure, 
would  go  to  Genoa ;  and  ])roceed  thither  withi 
guards,  as  amongst  friends.  After  this  audieii 
they  were  received  and  caressed  by  the  Erapr 
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and  the  Princess  Eliza,  the  sister  of  Napoleon, 
married  to  Baeciocchi,  who  had  recently  been 
created,  a  Prince.  Every  one,  in  short,  showed 
fair  seeming  to  the  Ligurian  deputies  at  the 
court  of  Napoleon. 

The  iron  crown,  having  been  brought  to  IVIilan 
with  much  solemnity  and  pomp,  the  preparations 
for  the  ^coronation  were  commenced ;  which  cere- 
mony was  performed  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  May, 
a  day  on  which  the  weather  was  auspiciously 
fine,  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly,  as  if  in  honour 
of  the  new  sovereign.  The  Empress  Josephine 
and  the  Princess  Eliza  preceded  the  Emperor, 
arrayed  in  gorgeous  robes.  Both  were  resplen- 
dMt  with  diamonds — ornaments  which,  in  Italy, 
they  ought  to  have  displayed  less  than  in  any 
other  country.  Napoleon  followed,  wearing  the 
Imperial  crown,  and  carrying  the  Regal  crown, 
the  sceptre,  and  the  hand  of  justice.  He  was 
dad  in'  the  regal  mantle,  the  train  of  which  was 
supported  by  the  two  grand  equerries ;  a  pompous 
train  of  ushers,  heralds,  pages,  aides-de-camp, 
masters  of  the  ceremonies,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, chamberlains  and  equerries,  accompanied 
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fringes  of  gold.  The  whole  formed  a  grand; 
magnificent,  and  wonderful  scene,  truly  wort! 
of  the  superb  Milan :  liigh  mass  was  sung ;  N 
poleon  took  the  oaths,  and  the  heralds  loud 
proclaimed  his  accession  in  these  words,  **  Nap 
leon  the  First,  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  Kii 
of  Italy,  is  crowned,  consecrated  and  enthrone 
Long  live  the  Emperor  and  King.**  The  la 
words  were  repeated  three  times  by  the  assemb 
with  the  most  lively  acclamations.  By  tht 
pomps,  and  those  of  which  Paris  had  been  t 
scene.  Napoleon  contaminated  all  the  glory  he  hi 
won  in  Italy ;  for  whoever,  whether  it  be  in  pea 
or  in  war,  labours  solely  for  himself  and  not  f 
his  country,  and  ungenerously  purposes  to  e 
slave  her  and  bind  her  neck  to  the  yoke,  1 
means  of  the  services  he  renders  her,  will  not  £ 
in  the  end  to  experience  the  retribution  both 
man  and  God.  Such  actions  are  iniquitous,  i 
glorious ;  and  if  they  did  please  the  age,  the  a 
itself  was  vile.  When  the  coronation  was  ov< 
the  magnificent  train  proceeded  to  sing  t 
Ambrosian  hymn,  in  the  Ambrosian  church, 
the  evening  Milan  was  the  scene  of  one  gn 
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festival :  immense  bonfires  were  lighted,  innmne- 
rable  races  were  contested,  and  a  balloon  was 
sent  up  to  the  sky.  On  every  side  resounded 
songs  and  music  ;*  everywhere  were  balls  and 
revels.  All  these  pomps  seemed  to  indicate 
security  and  durability,  and  already  the  autho- 
rities reposed  to  their  satisfaction  in  their  seats. 

Whilst  the  Doge  and  the  Genoese  deputies 
were  entertained  with  honours  and  flatteries  at 
Milan,  through  the  agency  of  the  devoted  ad- 
herents of  France,  an  iniquitous  deed  was  plot- 
ting ;  and  Napoleon  was  preparing  fresh  disturb- 
ances for  afflicted  Liguria.  The  necessity  of  an 
union  with  France  was  first  insinuated,  and  after-  , 
wards  openly  spoken  of.  This  then  was  the  first 
interpretation  of  the  words  uttered  by  Napoleon 
a  few  days  before  to  the  Parisian  Senate,  when  he 
declared  that  no  new  province  was  to  be  added  to 
his  empire.  By  his  command  mercenary  agents 
were  employed  to  convince  the  Genoese  that  their 
independence  had  been  lost  at  the  period  of  the 
revolution :  they  averred,  *^  that  from  that  time, 
under  various  names  and  pretexts,  Genoa  had 
virtually  been  a  slave ;  that  the  state  had  greater 
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burdens  than  it  could  support  by  its  own  po\ii 

but,  united  to  France,  it  might  bear  them  iv 

ease.     It  was  vain/'  thejr  said,  **  to  hope   tl 

the  powerful  would  not  rule  the  feeble  i  this  1 

been  sufficiently  proved   by  Austria,   who    1 

come  as  an  ally, — ^by  France,  who  had  come  m 

friend ;  but  the  pride  of  human  nature  disdaii 

moderation   in  its  desires,  nor  were  the  ov 

powerful  ever  inclined  to  be  just.     The  conditi 

of  Europe  was  changed  ;  France  had  obtained 

overpowering  preponderance.     By  the  union 

Piedmont,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  kingdom 

Italy,  the  diminutive  Liguria  was  already  si 

rounded  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side.     Nothii 

then  could  be  done,  except  to  demand  an  unii 

with  France.   Since,  therefore,  they  could  not  n 

alone,  would  it  not,"  they  asked,  •*  be  wise  to  n 

in  conjunction  with   another?      The   humbi 

Genoese  ensigns  were  insulted  by  the  barbaria 

who   poured  forth   from  the  caves    of  Afric 

whilst   those  of   France  were  respected.      Tl 

flag  of  Napoleon,*"  they  said,  *'  would  give  see 

rity  to  the  Ligurlan  navy;  and  thus  a  sing 

political   measure  would  accomplish  that  whi 
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the  ancietit  fbrce  of  the  republic  was  no  longer 
equAl  to."  To  these  representations  were  added 
flattering  deseriptiond  of  the  felicity  that  would 
result  from  being  placed  under  the  guardian  hand 
of  the  heroic  Napoleon.  The  Supreme  Tribunal 
demanded  the  union  with  France,  and  the  Senate 
supplicated  Napoleon  to  decree  it. 

Both  the  artifices  and  the  commands  of  the 
ruler  ol  France  and  Italy  having  produced  their 
effect  (since  the  Genoese  implored  that  for  which 
he  had  commanded  them  to  entreat)^  on  the  4th 
of  June  the  Ligurian  deputies  sought  his  presence 
at  Milaui-^when  Jerome  Durazzo,  the  Doge,  who 
was  destined  by  Heaven  to  witness  the  last  hour 
of  his  noble  country,  and  from  whom  the  in- 
trigues that  had  been  carried  on  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Milan,  had  been  concealed,  all  pale  and 
agitated  thus  addressed  the  Emperor  ^— ««  The 
Genoese  Ambassadors  lay  at  the  feet  of  your  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Majesty  the  votes  of  the  Ligt^ 
rian  Senate  and  people.  Having  undertaken  the 
diarge  of  regenerating  this  nation,  you  have  also 
bound  yourself  to  secure  its  felicity,-— 4i  felicity 
to  which  your  wisdom  and  valour  alone  can  con- 
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duct  us.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place 
the  condition  of  neighbouring  nations,  separati 
us  entirely  from  them,  render  our  own  state  iiu 
cure ;  and  we  are  impelled  by  necessity  to  seek 
union  with  that  France  on  which  you  bestc 
such  lustre.  These  are  the  wishes  of  the  Lig 
rian  nation ;  and  it  is  to  express  them  that  i 
seek  your  august  presence,  and  now  entreat  y 
to  listen  to  them  graciously  on  our  behalf.  T 
motives  which  incite  us  to  this  resolution  pro 
to  Europe  that  it  proceeds  not  from  any  foreij 
impulse,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  necessai 
residt  of  our  actual  situation.  Deign  then,  Sii 
graciously  to  hear  the  prayer  of  a  people  whic 
in  times  of  the  greatest  adversity,  ever.showi 
affection  towards  France.  Unite  to  your  empii 
then,  this  Ligiiria,  the  field  of  your  earliest  vi 
tories,  the  first  step  of  that  throne  on  which,  fi 
the  salvation  of  all  civil  society,  you  are  seate 
Be  then,  we  implore  it  of  you,  so  benign  as  1 
grant  Us  that  happiness,  which  is  derived  fro: 
being  yoiu*  subjects ;  your  Majesty  can  never  fii 
any  more  faithful  or  more  devoted." 

The  miserable  Doge,  having  pronounced  tfa 
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humble  speech,  and  delivered  the  suffrages  of  the 
Genoese  people  to  their  master.  Napoleon  replied^ 
'^  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  taken  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Gtenoa ;  he  had  always  promoted 
their  advantage,  and  perceived  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  now  to  perform  anjrthing  worthy 
of  their  ancestors.  Avaricious  England  closed 
their  ports  at  pleasure, '  infested  the  seas, 
searched  the  ships ;  the  pirates  of  Africa  grew 
bolder  every  hour;  Li^urian  independence  was 
in  fact  no  other  than  slavery.  As  it  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  Genoa  should  unite  itself  to 
some  powerful  state,  he  would  fulfil  their  desires ; 
he  would  willingly  unite  them  to  his  own  great 
people  in  recompense  for  their  past  services  ;  they 
should  return  to  their  own  country,  and  he  would 
shortly  visit  them,  and  seal  the  happy  union  in 
Genoa  itself." 

The  act  which  had  been  voted  was  then  read ; 
its  preamble  and  conditions  were  in  substance 
as  follows : — ^*  Since  Liguria  has  not  sufficient 
strength  to  maintain  her  independence ;  since 
England  does  not  acknowledge  the  republic; 
since  the  sea  is  shut  against  her  by  barbarians. 
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the  land  by  custom-houses ;  the  Senate  supplici 
the  Emperor  and  King  to  unite  Liguria  to 
own  empire."  The  stipulations  were — that  ••  1 
creditors  of  Genoa,  like  those  of  France,  sho 
be  paid  by  the  state ; — the  freedom  of  the  porl 
Genoa  should  be  guaranteed: — ^in  levying  i 
imposts,  the  sterility  of  the  soil  and  the  hi 
price  of  labour  should  be  considered ; — the  c 
tom-houses  and  barriers  between  France  c 
Genoa  should  be  abolished; — conscripts  shoi 
be  raised  only  for  the  sea-service; — the  dut 
on  imposts  and  licences  should  be  so  regula 
that  the  native  proprietors  and  manufactur 
should  derive  a  profit; — causes,  both  civil  a 
criminal,  should  be  decided  either  in  Genoa  or 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  empire  nearest 
frontier ; — lastly,  the  purchasers  of  national  p 
perty  should  be  secured  in  their  possessions.** 

Napoleon  dissembled  as  to  these  conditions^ 
plying  ambiguously ;  as  he  chose  to  observe  rat] 
those  amongst  them  which  accorded  with  his  c 
ideas,  than  those  which  the  Genoese  desired.  B 
for  the  time,  wishing  to  mitigate  the  bittern 
of   the  actual  fact  by  the  agency  of  a  man 
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mild  and  prudent  charaeter^  he  dispatched  Prince 
Lebrun,  Arehchancellor  of  the  Empire,  to  Genoa, 
to  assimilate  the  laws  to  those  of  France. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  celebrate  with  fea^- 
tivals  the  loss  of  its  political  existence  as  a  na^ 
tion.  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  30th  of  June  at 
Genoa,  attracted  by  the  desire  of  listening  to  (Ge- 
noese adulation,  and  of  seeing  a  nation  of  slaves. 
The  whole  city  poured  forth  to  behold  him. 
He  arrived  on  the  side  of  the  Polcevera:  the 
cavaby  met  him  at  Campo  Marone;  the  bells 
rang  gay  peals ;  the  batteries  dischaiged  salutes 
of  artillery  ;  the  frigates  and  smaller  craft  floated 
round  the  harbour  to  display  the  signals  of  re- 
joicing. Whoever  was  touched  by  ambition 
assumed  a  calm  demeanor;  the  Genose  ladies 
attentively  scrutinized  Napoleon,  in  order  to 
judge  what  kind  of  man  he  might  be ;  amongst 
the  people,  some  were  lost  in  wonder,  whilst 
others  jested  with  sailor-like  drollery.  Then  was 
displayed  the  obsequiousness  of  the  nobles  :-«- 
Michael  Angelo  Cambiaso,  who  had  been  created 
S3mdic  by  Lebrun,  presented  the  keys,  saying, 
that  ^*  Genoa,  termed  the  Proud  from  her  local 
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magnificence,  now  obtained  a  proud  destiny 
giving  herself  to  a  hero.  For  many  centuries 
had  jealously  preserved  her  liberty^ — ^this  1 
been  her  boast;  but  a  prouder  boast  was  n 
hers,  in  delivering  the  keys  of  the  queen  of  dl 
into  the  hands  of  him  who,  exceeding  all  otb 
in  wisdom  and  valour,  was  puissant  enough 
preserve  her  pure  and  uninjured.'*  Napoli 
answered  courteously,  and  returned  the  ke 
Spina,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  awaiting  I 
on  the  threshold  of  the  church  of  St  Theodc 
wafted  incense  to  him  from  the  sacred  censi 
and  Louis  Corvetto,  the  President  of  the  Gene 
Council,  addressed  him  as  the  liberator  of  1 
good  people  of  Genoa,  whom  he  had  adopted 
his  children  ; — "  He  was  now  in  the  midst  of 
family,  and  the  Genoese  forgot  their  past  caku 
ties ;  every  other  sentiment  was  absorbed  in  i 
one  engrossing  feeling  of  love  for  the  Empe 
and  King.  Through  this  were  the  Genoese  i 
most  devoted  of  subjects ;  through  this  were  i 
most  sacred  duties  fortified  by  the  tender 
affections.  He  was  entreated  not  to  disdain  • 
simplicity  of  their  expressions.     The  hero, 
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sovereign,  the  father,  would  doubtless  take  in 
good  part  their  offered  tribute  of  admiration, 
love,  and  fidelity."  Then,  in  his  own  name,  and- 
that  of  Bartholomew  Boccardi,  a  man  of  no  mean 
intellect,  and  always  a  devoted  partisan  of  France, 
he  augured  happiness  to  his  country ;  and,  calling 
Napoleon  greater  than  Caesar,  exhorted  him  to 
change  the  original  Caesarean  sentence,  and  say — 
/  aane^  I  saw^  I  blessed.  This  exquisite  flattery 
pleased  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  Louis 
CSorvetto  was  made  a  councillor  of  state.  This 
was  fortunate  for  the  Genoese,  who,  having  lost 
their  ancient  name,  •  found  in  C!orvetto  one  who 
afliBctionately  loved  them,  who  prudently  advised 
them^  who  usefully  advocated  their  interests  with 
the  master  of  the  world,  and  who,  never  obeying 
Uie  dictates  of  party  spirit  or  ancient  enmity, 
acted  only  for  the  true  interests  of  his  country- 
men. 

Napoleon  listened  to  these  immoderate  praises 
with  so  much  composure  and  hardihood,  that  I 
am  lost  in  amazement  at  his  effrontery.  He  was 
lodged  in  the  Doria  palace,  which  had  been 
sedulously  prepared  for  the  purpose.     The  oom- 
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plimentary  gratulatious  ended,  the  fetes  beg 
They  were  coiximenced  an  the  sea :  a  struct 
which  they  called  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  or 
Ocean  Pantheon,  afforded  a  magnificent  specta 
It  was  erected  on  a  platform  of  vessels,  wh 
did  not  however  appear  above  the  water,  foj 
seemed  to  stand  on  a  verdant  sward,  and  i 
moved  through  the  waves  by  means  of  concea 
machinery.  This  edifice  was  crowned  by  a  gn 
cupola,  supported  by  sixteen  columns  of  the  lo 
order,  and  was  adorned  by  the  statues  of  mar 
deities.  On  the  external  and  internal  eo 
blature  was  an  inscription,  composed  by  : 
priest  Solari,  which  signified  that  ^*  the  Li| 
rians  augured  to  Napoleon,  Emperor  and  Ki 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  as  he  already  p 
sessed  that  of  the  land."  The  whole  construct] 
was  ingenious  and  beautiful ;  and,  when  it  1 
been  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  harbo 
Napoleon  took  his  seat,  the  by-standers  delig 
edly  gazing  on  the  splendid  scene.  Four  floati 
islets,  representing  four  Chinese  gardens,  adon 
with  palms,  cedars,  lemon,  orange,  and  poi 
granate  trees,  refreshed  with  gushing  fountaiufi 
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the  purest  water,  eovered  by  cupolas^  entwinedr 
with  various  eolaum^  and  omameuted  by  a  aiur* 
prieiiig  quantity  of  barmonioua  little  bells,  wbich 
W€n  put  in  motion  by  the  continual  movement  of 
tbe  maehlnery,  kept  gliding  from  one  part  of  the 
harbour  to  another.  An  innumerable  fleet  oC 
boats,  small  barges^  skiffs,  eanoes,  and  gondolets» 
tastefully  ornamented,  added  the  shiftily  chai^ies 
oC  their  sails  and  oars  to  the  changes  of  the 
ever  varying  sea,  and  at  every  moment  presented 
t0  the  eye  of  the  spectator  a  thousand  various 
groups  and  figures.  A  r^;atta,  or  rather  a  race  be^ 
tween  six  ships,  next  took  place :  two  issued  at  once 
from  each  of  the  marine  gates,  and  with  astonishing 
vdocity  strove  for  the  priae  of  swiftness,  whidi 
was  gained  by  that  bearing  the  flag  of  the  bridge 
of  Spinola ;  and  the  plaudits  and  festive  shouta 
of  the  multitude  mounted  to  the  skies^  Night 
now  arrived,  but  the  scene  became  more  beau« 
tiful,  for  the  crystal  lustres  that  were  suspended 
between  the  columns  of  the  floatitag  temple  were 
suddenly  illuminated,  and  threw  on  the  moving 
waters  countless  rays  of  brilliant  light,  which 
were  reflected  back  from  its  smooth  surface  in 
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dazzling  scintillations  of  varying  colour.  T 
small  cupolas  of  the  islets  were  also  illuminat 
to  correspond  with  the  lofty  dome  of  the  ps 
theon :  stars  of  fire  encircled  the  temple  a 
the  islets,  in  the  manner  taught  by  Vitnivi 
The  agile  barks  also  hung  out  their  lights,  wfai< 
as  they  bounded  along  the  waves,  or  swif 
turned  round,  seemed  the  play  of  lightni 
on  the  water:  when  beheld  from  one  side 
the  shores,  they  were  mingled  in  the  full  bh 
of  the  temple  and  islands  ;  but,  from  the  oth 
strewed  the  darkness  of  night  with  iunumera 
wandering  stars.  Whilst  the  eye  was  enn 
tured  by  sights  of  such  beauty,  the  ear  ii 
enchanted  with  sounds  not  less  exquisite.  T 
bowers  of  the  Chinese  islands  were  filled  w 
bands  of  vocal  and  instrumental  musicians, 
appropriate  costume,  who  executed  the  gay 
music.  At  the  same  time,  the  walls  of  the  c 
seemed  a  rampart  of  fire ;  all  the  palaces,  c 
almost  all  the  houses  were  ilhiminated,  and  i 
entire  amphitheatre  of  Genoa  the  Superb  proui 
answered  by  its  magnificence  to  the  splondoui 
the  sea.     The  tower  of  the  Lanthom  bursti 
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forth  into  instantaneous  brilliancy,  vrith  lights 
disposed  in  a  thousand  beautiful  forms,  attracted 
the  eyes  of  all,  and  called  forth  an  universal 
intense  shout  of  applause.  The  wonder  was  still 
increased,  when  from  its  top  burst  forth  torrents 
of  flame,  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  volcano.  Nor  were  the  fireworks  the  least 
remarkable  part  of  this  magnificent  festival :  two 
temples  of  fire,  of  exquisite  beauty,  rose  at  the 
same  instant  from  the  opposite  points  of  the  mole, 
while  other  fireworks  prepared  with  astonishing 
skill  now  darting  into  the  water,  seemed  for  a 
moment  extinct,  and  now  burst  again  into  the  up- 
ward air  with  redoubled  splendour.  Thus  did  the 
soft  movements  on  the  peopled  sea,  the  resplendent 
beauty  of  the  illuminations,  the  mirthful  sounds 
of  the  exquisite  music  combine  to  form  a  scene 
unequalled  for  delight  and  grandeur. 

These  pleasures  were  enjoyed  by  Napoleon  till 
ten  in  the  evening:  then,  leaving  the  marine 
temple,  he  was  conducted  to  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Jerome  Durazzo,  where  he  found  new  and 
exquisite  honours — new  and  exquisite  flatteries. 
The  Genoese  celebrated  servitude  with  greater 
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pomp  than  they  had  ever  done  liberty.  The  rea 
of  this  is  evident :  liberty  pleases  every  one, ; 
no  one  seeks  to  pay  court  to  her ;  but  despot 
is  odious  to  all,  and  all  seek  to  appease  its  spi 
A  sumptuous  banquet  was  given  to  Napoleon 
that  very  same  national  palace  where  the  greai 
men  of  the  extinct  republic  had  so  often  and 
wisely  consulted  on  her  most  important  intere 
Josephine  in  the  meanwhile  had  arrived  ft 
France,  and  Eliza  from  Piombino,  in  time 
this  festival.  The  banquet  was  gay: — ^whet 
any  unwelcome  recollections  of  former  gloi 
alloyed  its  pleasures  I  know  not.  The  Ami 
sian  hymn  was  sung  in  the  cathedral  of 
Lorenzo ;  here  bishops  and  archbishops  took 
oaths  in  the  words  of  the  Emperor.  He  ti 
bestowed  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Hono 
the  highest  were  given  to  Durazzo,  Cambii 
Celesia,  Corvetto,  Serra,  Cattaneo,  and  the  At 
bishop  Spina.  To  Cambiaso,  Durazzo,  Corve 
and  Gentile,  he  made  presents — -jewels  set  in  gc 
these  were  the  tokens  of  an  extinct  country,  th 
the  rewards  of  her  extinction.  The  Empe 
commanded  the  statue  of  Andrew  Doria,  wh 
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the  jacdMns  hid  thrown  A6Wth  t6  be  ag«dn  det  upc 
This  was  all  that  was  want!  tig  to  fill  up  the  nae^ 
sure  of  indult  to  the  memory  of  Doria.  Satisfied 
with  having  not  only  made  the  Oenods^e  his  slaveli^ 
but  having  seen  them  content  themselves  as  such, 
Na)x)leon  returned  through  Turin  to  his  Imperild 
Paris,  while  Prince  Lebrun  remained  behind,  ad 
Governor  of  Genoa.  Acting  from  the  dictates  of 
his  own  moderate  disposition,  the  latter  graduallji^ 
arranged  the  state  on  the  model  of  France.  He 
Uxk  particular  delight  in  re-«ciodelling  the  Uni- 
rersity,  and  received  the  professors  with  pleasure^ 
between  the  meritoriousness  of  their  labours  and 
the  generosity  of  the  rewards  bestowed,  the  Itfeal 
both  of  the  masters  and  of  the  sdiolars  "WM 
taudk  increased,  and  the  Genoese  UniveiDitj 
became  flourishing.  Some  months  passed  betwecin 
the  introduction  of  the  French  laws  and  the 
onion  with  France :  at  length  (Regnault  SU  Jean 
D'Angely,  being  the  speaker  on  the  occasion) 
that  unioii  was  decreed  on  the  4th  of  October  by 
a  Senate  declbring  the  territories  of  Genoa  to  be 
annexed  to  those  of  France ;  and  thus  ended  one 
of  the  most  ancient  states,  not  only  of  Italy,  but 
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of  Europe.  Renault  did  not  fail  to  edoar  i 
varnish  his  subject  in  the  usual  style.;  his  h 
piest  hit  was  his  finding  out  that  France  i 
stroyed  the  independence  of  Genoa  (for  sncfa  if 
the  signification  of  his  words),  only  because  Ei 
land  did  not  respect  it.  The  commencement 
the  union,  however,  was  a  joyful  one;  for  1 
powerful  hand  of  Napoleon  led  back  to  tfa 
native  shores  those  Genoese  who  had  languisl 
in  cruel  slavery  on  the  coasts  of  Africa. 

The  republic  of  Lucca  also  perished :  thus  m 
verified  the  saying  of  Napoleon,  that  monarc 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  overcoming  repi 
licanism.  Piombino  was  first  given  to  Eliza,  '. 
sister ;  and  then  Lucca  and  Piombino  to  her  a 
Bacciocchi.  A  senate  was  granted  to  Luce 
conscripts  were  not  enrolled  there  by  law,  1 
all  were  soldiers ;  taxes  and  imposts  could  not 
raised,  except  by  law.  Offices,  with  the  excepts 
of  such  as  were  judicial,  could  be  held  only 
the  Lucchese  themselves.  Bacciocchi  and 
consort  had  the  title  of  Prince  and  Princess 
Lucca;  and  Bacciocchi  reigned  over  that  no 
city. 
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Animated  by  successful  daring,  Napoleon  be- 
came still  more  audacious,  and  now  prepared 
Parma  also  for  an  union  with  France :  he  pro- 
mulgated the  French  laws  there.  Already  the 
ambitious  amongst  her  citizens  turned  to  Paris 
as  the  fountain  of  their  hopes.  Moreau  de  St. 
Mery  seconded  the  Emperor,  rather,  however,  to 
gratify  himself,  than  his. master;  for  he^  loved 
power  more  than  was  becoming  in  a  moderate 
man  already  past  the  prime  of  life.  But  the  cli- 
noiate,  the  people,  and  the  office,  had  a  thousand 
charms. 

Whilst  Napoleon  ran  over  Italy  in  triumphal 
pomp,  and  whilst  the  Italian  states  were  succes- 
sively falling  in  ruins,  Pius  the  Seventh  returned 
to  Rome.  In  an  assembly  of  the  Cardinals,  he 
detailed  what  he  had  already  effected,  and  what 
he  yet  hoped  to  effect,  promising  himself  im- 
portant advantages  to  religion  and  to  the  Roman 
chturh  as  the  result  of  his  journey  to  Paris. 
Having  regulated  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
France^  those  of  Italy  now  engaged  his  serious 
attention^  where  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Holy 
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See  was  widely  diffused,  the  doctrines  of  R 
bishop  of  Pistoja,  having  taken  deep  root 
every  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

By  his  bull  <<  Auctorem  Fidei,  **  Pius  the  Si 
had  severely  censured  the  propositions  of  the  sy 
of  Pistoja,  especially  tlie  eighty-fifth,  by  wl 
that  body  declared  its  adherence  to  the  doctr 
of  the  clergy  of  France.  At  a  subsequent  pei 
when  Tuscany  was  governed  by  the  Impc 
r^ency  of  Austria,  Ricci  had  been  confined 
his  villa  of  Rignano.*  The  Archbishop  of  ] 
rence  earnestly  advised  and  seriously  admonis 
him  to  retract.  The  Bishop,  standing  on  gen 
propositions,  afiirmed  that  he  had  never  held 
opinions  which  perverse  men  had  imputed 

*  Riod  had  acted  on  the  iostructions  and  with  the 
currence  of  Leopold  the  Second,  in  conducting  the  cede 
tical  reforms  of  Tuscany.  A  part  of  his  duty  had  bee 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  richly-endowed  iel]| 
hoiMes.  In  consequence  of  the  immorality  which  was  fi 
to  reign,  all  were  suppressed^  except  those  devoted  to  the 
of  the  sick  and  other  works  of  active  charity.  In  man] 
spccts,  Ricci  wished  to  restore  the  simplicity  of  the  prim 
church,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  litui^  in  the  vi 
tongue,  &C. — Tr. 
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biai,  bal  ktd  unffoimly  bMi^  in  hetrt,  ttid  md, 
and  oonsd^ioe,  a  true  Cathirfic.  At  this  time 
PteB  the  Sixth  died ;  and,  en  the  assumption  of 
Plus  the  Seventh,  he  wrote,  through  the  medium 
of  the  secretary  CMSalvi,  to  the  new  Pontiff,  pn>- 
fessing  his  reverence  for  the  pontifical  autlioritf, 
founded,  as  he  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
writings;  his  adherence  to  the  whole  Catholic 
terity,  and  the  integrity  of  his  orthodox  fiedth. 
Re  wrote  thus,  partly  because  (saving  some  men- 
tal reservation)  such  was  the  fact,  and  partly 
because  the  harsh  pMceedings  of  the  Tuscan 
regency  terrified  hitn;  for  these  times  were  far 
different  from  the  reign  of  Leopold.  His  letters^ 
however,  were  not  found  satisfoctory;  and  a  formal 
notice  was  sent  to  him  from  Rome  that,  if  he  did 
not  renounce  the  errors  of  the  synod,  the  Pope 
would  proceed  rigorously  against  him.  He  was 
given  to  understand,  also,  from  Tuscany  that,  if 
he  did  not,  without  the  smallest  delay,  accede  to 
the  demands  of  France,  he  should  be  carried  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  never  suffered  to  see 
the  light  again :  such  were  the  intimations  of  the 
r^ency.    In  this  crisis  the  French  again  occupied 
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Tuscany.  The  Bishop  then  wrote,  at  len^ 
fresh  defence  of  his  conduct,  in  which  he  « 
mined  the  eighty-five  propositions  one*  by  o 
and  pronounced  them  all  orthodox.  With  resp 
to  the  eighty-fifth,  and  its  accordance  with  1 
declaration  of  the  French  clergy,  he  expressed  i 
conviction  that  he  had  done  no  injury  to  tl 
illustrious  church  in  adopting  its  doctrines.  1 
great  Bossuet,  to  whom  the  Catholic  communi 
owed  such  signal  obligations,  had  defended  a 
maintained  the  four  articles ;  nor  had  he  adopi 
them  in  his  S3aiod  as  points  of  doctrine,  but  as 
efficacious  mode  of  showing  the  limits  whi 
divide  the  two  powers,  ecclesiastical  and  secula 
Then,  as  to  the  rules  of  discipline,  he  had  I 
lieved  himself  entitled,  as  bishop,  to  refb 
abuses.  This  duty  had  even  been  established 
an  express  precept  by  the  Coimcil  of  Tre 
When  the  Pope  passed  through  Florence,  on  \ 
way  to  France,  for  the  coronation,  the  Bial 
repeated  his  professions  of  obedience  and  fai 
and  sent  an  assurance  of  them  to  Pius.  T 
Pontiff,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  passing  agi 
through  Florence,  informed  Kicci  that  he  woi 
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embrace  him  with  pleasure,  if  he  would  first  sign 
a  prescribed  declaration.     He  desired  that  Ricci 
should  in  this  declare,   that  he  accepted   with 
respect,  purely  and  simply,  in  heart  and  spirit, 
all  the  apostolical  constitutions  which  had  ema- 
nated from  the  Holy  See  against  the  errors  of 
Bajus,    Jansenus,   Quesnil,    and   their  disciples, 
from  the  time  of  Pius  the  Sixth  to  the  present, 
and  especially  the  doctrinal  bull,  Auctorem  Fideu 
which  condemned,  individually  and  collectively, 
the  eighty-five  propositions   enunciated  by  the 
synod  of  Pistoja ;   that  it  was  his  wish,  in  order 
to  remedy  the  scandal    that  had  arisen,    that 
the  declaration  should  be  rendered  public;   and 
finally,  that  he  should  protest  his  desire  to  live 
and  to  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  church,  in  perfect  and  true  submission 
to  our  Lord  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.    Compelled  by  the 
emergencies   of  the  times,    and  fearing  that   a 
refusal  would  draw  down  on  him  the  penal  cen- 
sures against  pertinacity,  Ricci  signed  the  decla- 
ration.    The  Pope  and  the  Queen  awaited  him  in 
the  Pitti  palace :   the  Pope  threw  himself  on  his 
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nedc,  embraced  him,  and  seated  him  at  his  i 
caressed  him  exceedingly^  and  praised  the  x 
lution  he  had  taken  in  the  warmest  man 
The  6r8t  fervour  of  their  greetings  being  o 
t  the  Bishop  delivered  a  writii^  to  the  Pop^ 

[    |i  import  of  which  was  that,  to  show  obedience 

t  submission  to  the  Holy  See,   he  had  viUii 

j    ^'"  .  subscribed   the  declaration.      In  examining 

:    .  ^  conscience,  he  found  that  he  entertained  no  0 


doctrine  than  that  defined  by  the  bull  of  Pi' 
Sixth :  therefore,  he  was  obliged,  by  truth 
conscience,  to  declare,  as  he  had  declared,  tba 
had  never  believed  nor  maintained  the  enuncn 
propositions  in  the  heretical  sense  justly  < 
demned  by  the  bull,  having  alwajrs  intended 
any  equivocal  expression  had  escaped,  to  ret 
and  correct  it.  He,  therefore,  prayed  the  I 
graciously  to  accept  this  declaration,  as  an  effui 
of  his  heart.  Pius  approved  of  this  second  dc 
ration,  affirmed  his  conviction  of  the  Catli 
purity  of  Ricci,  and  promised  to  pledge  hin 
for  it  to  the  consistory.  This  said^  he 
stowed  fresh  caresses  on  the  Bishop.  He  ai 
wards  wrote  to  him  from  Rome  long  and  ai 
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tioaate  letters,  dedaring  ihat  Rieci  woald 
desoeud  ta  posterity  with  glory  for  haiving 
preferred  truth  and  Christian  obedienee  to  thet 
suggestiona  of  self-love  i  and  that  his  name  would 
be  enrolled  with  the  most  illustriotts  of  mankind. 
In  his  address  to  the  ccHisistory  also,  he  jKraised 
him  highly.  The  Tuscan  government,  however^ 
would  not  permit  the  address  to  be  printed,  aft 
they  did  not  wish  to  rekindle  extinguished  fires,, 
or  to  renew  the  disputes  on  the  subject.  Thua 
PiuSt  victorious  over  Napoleon,  triumphed  also 
over  Ricci,  two  i)otent  adversaries-**one  by  the 
force  of  arms,  the  other  by  the  force  oi  opinion. 
Nevertheless,  the  seeds  and  roots  of  adverse  docs 
trines  remained  in  Italy.  The  disciples  of  Ricci 
not  only  persevered  in  their  opinions^  but  main* 
tmned  that  he  had  never  openly  retracted.  In 
fact,  certain  it  is  that  the  Bishop,  although  co- 
vertly, spoke  in  his  own  justification  in  such 
terms,  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  che- 
rished opinions  adverse  to  the  infallibility  of  the 
P(^,  and  to  that  plenitude  of  authority  which 
the  theologians  of  Rome  attribute  to  the  Roman 
See. 
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The  concordat  had  settled  the  affairs  of 
church  in  France,  and  the  Pope  now  hoped 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See  by  anol 
expedient.  His  compact  with  Napoleon  ! 
placed  a  bridle  on  the  sect  of  philosophers, 
in  another  mode  he  hoped  to  strike  at  the  ] 
of  the  evil,  which  he  believed  to  proceed  fi 
that  sect  amongst  Catholics  which  impugned 
authority,  by  alleging  the  maxims-  and  usage 
the  primitive  church.  Their  jurisdiction  c 
the  general  church  gives  the  Roman  Pontiflfi 
foreign  countries  overt  power,  while  secret  in 
mation  and  insinuations  secure  to  them  als 
covert  influence.  For  such  purposes,  the  Jes 
are  powerful  agents;  because,  on  one  side, 
virtue  of  their  peculiar  rule,  every  thing  i 
they  can  spy  out  is  speedily  communicated 
their  general  at  Rome,  and  by  him  to 
papal  government;  and,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
counsellors  of  princes  and  instructors  of  yo 
they  draw  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  to  what 
they  design,  in  employing  religious  means  to  ; 
mote  worldly  ends.  This  order  was  a  tremenc 
engine  for  eonmhinding  l)otli  princes  and  pec 
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and  he  who  devised  it  must  have  ix>ssessed  a 
powerful  mind  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
human  affairs.  Napoleon  himself,  with  his  de- 
sultory and  inconsistent  mode  of  proceeding, 
never  devised  such  an  irresistible  scheme  of 
making  himself  master  of  the  world  as  that 
which  was  framed  by  an  insignificant  Spanish 
friar,  and  an  obscure  Roman  priest.  Although 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  suppressed, 
their  spirit  still  lived.  Masters  in  the  art  of 
accommodating  their  opinions  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  times,  they  spread  abroad  with 
surprising  dexterity  the  idea  that,  precisely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suppression  of  their  order  all  the 
miseries  of  the  age  had  arisen :  the  breaking  out 
of .  re  volutions,  the  overthrow  of  thrones,  the 
riots  of  a  licentious  liberty,  the  anarchy  which 
had  totally  dissolved  good  order,  had  all  pro- 
ceeded from  this  one  event,  which  had  enabled 
the  philosophers  and  the  Jansenists  to  destroy 
every  social  tie.  Against  such  powerful  and  such 
obstinate  enemies,  neither  Kings  without  the 
Pope,  nor  the  Pope  without  Kings,  nor  both 
united,    could    oppose    any  effectual  resistance, 
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unless  assisted  by  the  efficacious  aid  of 
Jesuits.  Modem  philosophy  seduced  az 
minds  devoted  to  pleasure,  by  taking  away  i 
the  passions  their  restraints ;  Jansenism  sed 
enthusiasts  in  morals,  by  an  appearance  of  s 
timony  and  austerity;  kings  could  no  la 
;  regulate  the  instruction  of  youth ;   the  Pope 

1  no  longer    able    to  control    the  minds   of 

instructed  men.  The  aid  of  those  who  c 
implant  virtue  in  the  mind,  and  who  coul« 
and  were,  masters  of  all  that  the  mind  of 
can  conceive,  or  his  hand  execute,  was  no^ 
imperative  necessity.  The  populace  cons] 
together  against  the  powerful, — the  pow< 
ought  to  unite  against  the  vulgar ;  nor  could 
mode  of  resistance  alone  suffice  to  baffle 
greatness  of  the  danger.  That  defence  which 
at  once  the  most  coercive,  the  most  persuai 
the  most  general,  should  be  sought;  and 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Jesuits  alone;  1 
should  be  called  to  restore  social  order  to 
salvation  of  tottering  thrones — to  the  re-orgai] 
tion  of  convulsed  Europe.  The  alternative  ^ 
Jesuits,  or  revolution  succeeding  revolution : 
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them  alone  could  safety  be  found.  These  ideas 
they  widely  diffused,  as  if  the  world  did  not 
know  fiill  well  that  they  only  became  the 
defenders  of  sovereigns,  when  sovereigns  con- 
sented to  become  their  slaves. 

Terror  is  a  bad  counsellor,  because  it  blinds 
the  judgment.  Some  princes,  moved  by  the 
artful  representation  of  the  Jesuits,  desired  the 
restoration  of  the  order ;  not  considering  that,  in 
becoming  thus  the  masters  of  their  people,  they 
would  themselves  become  the  servants  of  others : 
nor  even  was  there  any  security  in  this  measure, 
because  Catholic  countries  alone,  in  which  the 
principles  implanted  by  the  Jesuits  had  flou- 
rished, had  been  the  scenes  of  calamitous  revolu- 
tions ;  whilst  Protestant  states,  where  their 
doctrines  and  their  arts  were  unknown,  had  been 
exempt  from  these  disturbances.  None,  more- 
over, so  openly  or  so  tenaciously  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  assassinating 
certain  kings  as  the  Jesuits.  Ferdinand  of 
Naples  implored  the  Pope  to  restore  the  Ck>mpany 
of  Jesus  in  his  realm,  as  had  already  been  done 
in  Russia;   in  order,  as  he  said,  to  instruct  the 
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youth  of  his  dominions  in  true  and  saving 
trines:  to  this  the  Pope  willingly  consen 
and  one  Gabriel  Gruber  regulated  the  estat 
ment.  Miserable  condition  of  man^  who  ki 
no  other  remedy  for  one  extreme  than  emplc 
the  contrary  extreme  against  it!  Thus  ( 
menced  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  whono 
Pope  and  all  his  regal  contemporaries  had  m 
mously  condemned!  it  was  commenced,  toe 
a  monarch  who  had  actively  co-operated  ix 
suppression  of  the  order,  and  by  a  Pope  oi 
order  of  Benedictines,  the  bitterest  enemies  oi 
Jesuits.  Whether  this  (an  event  as  strange  i: 
beginning  as  imi}ortant  in  its  result)  be  for 
benefit  of  the  human  race,  posterity  will  pr 
but,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  ] 
melancholy  doubts  as  to  its  expediency  i 
cloud  the  minds  of  those  prudent  men  who  di 
the  tranquillity  of  states,  the  independeno 
princes,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

Whilst  the  Pontiff  endeavoured  to  confirm 
newly-recovered  power,  fresh  wounds  were 
^)aring  for  ensanguined  Europe.     The  eleva 
of  Napoleon  to  the   Imperial  throne   of 
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had  excited  the  anger  of  all  the  other  potentates, 
and  had  given  them  reason  to  dread  fresh  aggres- 
sions and  stricter  control.  Prussia  alone  re- 
joiced in  it,  flattering  herself  that  this  new  empire 
would  be  more  favourable  to  her  aggrandizement 
than  were  the  ancient  states  of  England  and 
Russia.  Two  material  circumstances  arose  out 
of  the  coronation  of  Napoleon :  first,  it  put  an 
end  to  all  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons; 
and,  secondly,  the  Imperial  authority  gave  him 
increased  power  to  employ  as  he  would  the  re- 
sources of  the  French  nation.  None  believed  him 
likely  to  use  this  power  with  moderation,  and 
Austria  least  of  all.  Besides,  it  was  deemed 
imprudent  to  give  him  time  to  consolidate  his 
empire ;  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  this 
Imperial  fancy  of  Napoleon  was  deeply  resented^ 
both  by  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  and 
by  the  French  republicans,  and  that  they 
would  be  little  inclined  to  assist  him  in  case  of 
a  new  war. 

Every  one  was  aware  that  he  was  not  the  man 
to  neglect  exerting  his  new  power,  -so  as  best 
to  confirm  it,  and  so  that,  if  time,  were  idlowed 
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him,  it  would  become  difficult,  if  not  impoa 
to  curb  it.  His  ardent  desire  of  power  renc 
it  impossible  for  him  to  dissimulate. 


;    i  was  already  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  JA 

I  this  was  the  interpretation  given  to  his  oo 

ring,  both  at  his  coronation  at  Paris  and  at  HA 
the  same  honours  as  Charlemagne  had  done : 
was  the  meaning  of  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lon 
kings,  and  of  his  assertions  already  made  i 
that  time,  that  Italy  was  a  vassal  fief  ol 
empire.  In  the  mind  of  Alexander  other  rei 
also  concurred  to  excite  dissatisfaction  ag 
Napoleon,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  murd 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  a  youth  of  his  own 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  acquaii 
and  whom  he  had  sincerely  loved.  These 
ings  excited  in  the  principal  potentates  of  Eu 
the  desire  of  a  new  league  for  their  commoi 
fence,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  s 
of  Europe;  the  object  of  which  was  either  to  1 
with  Napoleon  for  the  independence  of  the  < 
blished  monarchies,  if  any  solid  guarantee  c 
be  obtained  from  him,  or  to  try  the  effect 
new  contest  in  arms,  whilst  he  was  yet  youD] 
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his  throne.  Nor  was  England  wanting  to  her- 
self; for,  not  only  was  she  excited  by  ancient 
hatred,  but  by  the  danger  which  seemed  to 
threaten  her  on  her  own  shores.  Napoleon  had 
assembled  a  numerous  army  on  the  coasts  of 
Ficardy  and  Normandy,  menacing  an  invasion 
of  the  three  kingdoms ;  nor  were  the  means  of 
transport  wanting,  as  he  had  collected  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  small  craft,  besides  the  ships  of 
war.  The  people  of  France  seconded  his  in- 
tentions with  the  greatest  zeal,  by  offers  of 
ships  and  money.  William  Pitt,  at  this  time 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Oeorge  the  Third,  held 
this  projected  invasion  in  contempt,  knowing  that 
the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain  would 
render  a  landing  difficult ;  and  more  difficult  still 
would  it  be  to  acquire  any  firm  footing  on  the 
island,  unless  it  were  totally  subjugated.  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  France  perplexed  the  nation,  and  inter- 
rupted her  commerce ;  the  minister,  therefore,  la« 
boured  with  all  his  power  to  raise  up  new  enemies^ 
and  form  a  fresh  league  against  Franca  To  thii 
intent,  a  treaty  had  been  alreadf  amdnded  at 
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\  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  month  of  April,   beti 

!  Russia  and    England,   by   which    both    pa 


i 


bound  themselves  to  employ  the  most  pre 
and  efficacious  means  to  form  a  general  lea^ 
and  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  t< 
raised,  besides  the  troops  furnished  by  Engl 
They  were  to  induce  or  to  constrain  Franc 
make  peace,  and  agree  to  such  an  arrangemei 
t  I  territory  in  Europe,  that  no  one  state   sh 

i  ' ,,  preponderate  over  the  rest.     Napoleon  was  t 

;  I  compelled  to  evacuate  Hanover  and  the  nort] 

Germany,  to  restore  the  independence  of  Hoi 
and  Switzerland,  to  re-instate  tlie  King  of 
dinia  with   some  increase  of  territory,  to  , 
security  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  to  evaci 
^  the  whole  of  Italy,  including  the  Isle  of  £ 

Sweden    and    Austria  had    already  joined 
league.     It  was  resolved,  however,  before  con 

■i 

to  an  open  rupture,  to  try  the  effect  of  negc 
tion,  not  only  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  risk  of 
contest,  but  to  allow  time  for  preparation, 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  army.  The  a 
therefore  resolved  to  send  Baron  Novosiltzof 
Paris  to  bear  their  oifers  to  the  Emperor, 
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to  urge  him  to  come  to  an  agreement  conformable 
to  their  desires. 

The  envoy  of  the  confederates  had  already 
reached  Berlin,  when  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  union  of  Genoa  with  France — an  event 
contrary  to  the  declarations  of  Napoleon,  and 
adverse  to  the  empire  of  Austria  in  Italy.  On 
this  unexpected  intelligence,  Novosiltzoff  discon- 
tinued his  journey  till  further  orders,  and  was 
immediately  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
annexation  of  Genoa,  and  the  fate  of  Lucca, 
which  was  soon  after  known,  united  Austria 
more  closely  to  Russia.  The  language  which 
usually  precedes  war,  was  now  heard  on  all 
sides  :  Austria  informed  Napoleon  of  her  resolu- 
tion to  co-operate  with  Russia  and  England,  in 
order  to  effect  an  honourable  and  solid  pacifica^ 
tion  throughout  Europe;  this  she  had  desired 
before  the  union  of  Grenoa  and  Lucca,  and  now 
still  more  than  then.  This  declaration  excited 
the  indignation  of  Napoleon.  He  replied,  that 
he  placed  little  confidence  either  in  Russia  or 
England — ^that  Austria  possessed  the  means  of 
forcing  them  to  pacific  measures,  as  they  must 
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i  pass  through   her  territories  to  invade  Fra 

I  But  neither  could  he  confide  in  Austria  hen 
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she  was  arming  in  Poland,  strengthening  hei 
beyond  measure  in  Italy ;  the  Tyrol  was  £ 
with  soldiers ;  yet  if  she  really  desired  to  m 
tain  peace,  she  must  withdraw  from  the  Ita 
and  Grerman  Tyrol  the  regiments  lately 
there,  must  discontinue  the  raising  of  : 
fortifications,  must  reduce  to  the  number 
the  peace  establishment  the  troops  po 
throughout  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Friuli,  and 
Venetian  territories,  and  must  declare  to  Engl 
her  resolution  to  remain  neutral. 

From  all  this  it  was  easy  to  perceive  I 
there  was  little  hope  of  the  continuance  of  pei 
for  Napoleon  was  not  a  man  to  be  induced 
threats  to  undo  any  thing  he  had  done ;  neii 
would  Austria  on  her  side  retreat,  knowing  l 
Alexander  already  approached  her  frontiers  \ 
two  armies  of  fifty  thousand  men  each.  In  coi 
quence  of  this,  she  assumed  a  yet  higher  to 
still,  however,  professing  to  Napoleon  her  de 
of  preserving  the  friendship  of  France  and 
peace  of  Europe,   but  affirming  that  the  tn 
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of  Luneville,  which  had  stipulated  for  the  in- 
dependence  of  the  Italian  Republics,  had  been 
violated  by  the  recent  events  in  Italy,  and  that 
the  independent  states  of  that  country  were 
agitated  by  the  fear  of  fresh  aggressions.  **  One 
sole  power  ought  not  to  arrogate  to  itself  the 
right  of  regulating  the  interests  of  foreign  states 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  potentates.  France 
was  required  to  observe  her  treaties;  she  was 
required  to  respect  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of 
other  nations;  peace  was  offered  to  her  on  the 
original  conditions, — ^it  now  was  offered  ere  the 
contest  of  arms  was  commenced, — it  would  be 
offered  to  her  when  the  result  was  proved. 
Austria  would  ever  be  willing  to  treat  on  such 
terms  as  should  guarantee  the  observance  of 
former  stipulations,  and  the  independence  of 
nations." 

These  professions  were  followed  by  similar 
declarations  on  both  sides,  each  party  pretending 
only  a  desire  for  peace,  and  respect  fdr  the  rights 
of  others.  The  French  Emperor,  who  had 
always  overwhelmed  his  enemiea  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  movements,  seeiiig  the  new  toague  that  im 
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made  against  him,  and  that  war  was  inevital 
and  being  tranquil  as  to  Prussia,  who,  blinded 
the  desire  of  possessing  a  share  in  the  spoils 
others,  was  deceived  in  her  opinion  of  Napole 
instantly  ordered  the  force  assembled  agai 
England  to  march  into  Grermany,  and  to  suco 
Bavaria  menaced  by  Austria,  repelling  force 
force.  Then,  ordering  a  fresh  levy  of  conscri] 
he  soon  after  repaired  in  person  to  the  Crem 
plains,  knowing  that  his  name  and  his  presei 
were  in  themselves  a  host  of  war.  On  her  si 
Austria  committed  the  command  of  the  Germa 
army  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  a  youth 
energetic  mind,  and  sent  with  him,  as  I 
moderator  of  his  youthful  ardour,  Greneral  Ma 
in  whom  the  Emperor  Francis  placed  great  o 
fidence:  this  confidence,  however,  had  been  i 
cited  by  fair-sounding  words,  rather  than  by  a 
proofs  of  ability. 

In  Italy  military  affairs  stood  thus : — ^Austi 
considering  the  weight  of  the  Archduke  Charlc 
name,  had  given  him  the  command  of  the  an 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige  ;  the  An 
duke  John  was  placed  with  a  considerable  foj 
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in  the  Tyrol,  for  the  double  purpose  of  guarding 
the  passes,  and  of  co-operating,  as  circumstances 
might  require,  either  with  the  German  or  Italian 
army.     It  was  also  designed,  that  a  considerable 
body  of  Russians  and  English,  then  stationed  in 
Malta  and  Corfu,  should  be  landed  in  Italy.     Al- 
though he  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  war  in 
Germany,  Napoleon  did  not,  however,  neglect  the 
defence  of  Italy ;    but,  having  learned  that  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  to  head  the  enemy,  and 
having  more  confidence  in  the  fortunes  of  Massena 
than  of  Jourdan,  he  substituted  the  Italian  general 
for  the  German.     He  sent  so  many  troops  to  Italy 
that,  between  French  and  natives,  Massena  com- 
manded a  powerful  army,  not  inferior  in  number 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  which  might  be   about 
eighty  thousand  strong.     Massena  was  encamped 
on  the  right  banks  of  the  Adige,  prepared,  at  the 
first  signal  of  hostility,  to  attempt  the  passage.  * 
The  Emperor  of  France,   whose  practice,  in  all 
his  campaigns,  had  been  to  disregard  the  extre- 
mities, and»  who  preferred  a  vigorous  and  concen- 
trated attack  to  a  feeble  war  of  detail,  strock  ever 
at  the  main  point,  aware  that  thit^; 
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must  fail  also  if  the  heart  be  paralyzed.  In 
view  he  ordered  Gouvion  St.  C}rr  to  hasten  i 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  A« 
This  he  might  securely  do,  as  his  arts  had 
suaded  Ferdinand,  by  means  of  the  Marquif 
Gallo,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  sign  a  treal 
neutrality.  By  this  compact  the  King  be 
himself,  not  only  to  remain  neutral  during 
existing  war,  but  to  repel  by  force  every  atte 
to  infringe  this  neutrality — ^to  prohibit  the  dh 
barkation  of  any  hostile  force,  or  the  entranc 
the  enemy's  ships  into  his  ports,  and  not  to  | 
the  command  of  his  troops  or  his  fortresse 
any  officer  in  the  pay  of  the  allies,  comprehend 
also  the  French  exiles  :  this  last  condition 
particularly  directed  against  Count  Roger 
Damas.  Trusting,  as  he  said,  to  the  promise 
Ferdinand,  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  consenta 
withdraw  all  his  troops  from  the  kingdom,  an 
deliver  up  the  places  they  had  occupied  to  Ne 
litan  officers.  Besides  this,  he  bound  bimsel 
observe,  during  the  pi'esent  war,  the  neutn 
of  both  the  Sicilies.  St.  Cyr  marched  to 
Adige. 
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According  to  cuBtom,  hostilities  were  preceded 
hy  manifestoes:  those  of  the  Archduke  were 
moderate — those  of  Nepolecm's  general  were  len 
temperate ;  and  when  the  war  had  actually  com- 
menced in  Germany  by  the  Austrian  invasion  of 
Bavaria,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  published  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Austria  in  terms  of  bitter 
reproach.  "  Vienna,"  he  said  "  had  resolved  od 
war  against  the  French  and  Italian  nations.  The 
house  of  Austria  had  taken  advantage  of  the  noble 
confidence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  invade 
the  territories  of  a  prince  of  the  empire,  solely 
because,  faithful  to  treaties,  he  had  continued  to 
be  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  the  King  of  Italy ;  but  no  doubts  of 
the  issue  could  be  entertained.  Napoleon  com- 
manded the  armies.  They  were  confident  in  him, 
he  in  them.  That  Ood  who  was  ever  terrible  to 
the  perjured,  would  combat  on  his  side.  His 
glory,  his  genius,  his  justice,  his  valour,  would- 
conquer  for  him  ;  and,  finally,  the  fidelity  and  the 
love  of  his  people  would  fight  on  his  side.  The 
defeat  of  the  enemy  was  inevitable." 

All  was  yet  tranquil  in  Italy,  whilst  war  6 
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raged  in  Germany;  for,  at  the  request  of 
Archduke,  wlio  wished  to  see  what  turn  the  i 
paign  in  Grermany  would  take,  an  agreement 
been  made  between  him  and  Massena,  to  c 
offensive  operations  till  the  18th  of  Octc 
This  was  a  great  error  on  the  part  of  the  j 
trians,  because  it  never  yet  was  prudent  to  a 
the  decision  of  fortune  in  a  single  point,  v 
there  are  means  of  trying  it  in  many.  ' 
error  was  still  more  important,  as  affording 
Cjrr  time  to  join  Massena  before  the  commc 
ment  of  active  hostilities.  No  such  oversij 
marked  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  who,  mard 
with  incredible  celerity  from  the  coast  of  Pici 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  came  up  with, 
fought  the  Austrian  army,  before  the  Russ 
could  reach  the  field  of  battle  to  aid  them.  . 
thus  the  Archduke  was  by  the  disasters  in  ( 
many  virtually  defeated  in  Italy  before 
combat  had  taken  place  there.  The  staj 
Napoleon  had  prevailed.  Already  arrived 
Germany,  he  had  marched  on  the  Austi 
l)efore  they  had  time  to  issue  from  the  passe 
the  Black  Forest,  or  to  fortify  them  against  1 
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In  these  manoeuvres,  besides  his  astonishing  cele- 
rity, he  displayed  against  an  enemy,  so  often  de- 
feated, an  extraordinary  grandeur  of  military 
genius.  Within  a  few  days  Mack  was  surrounded 
on  every  side,  cut  off  from  Vienna,  and  shut  up 
within  the  walls  of  Ulm. 

Napoleon  gained  first  the  battle  of  Wertingen, 
and  next  that  of  Gunzburg.  Two  circumstances 
had  facilitated  these  victories:  first,  the  aid  of 
Bavaria;  next,  his  having,  in  defiance  of  the 
neutrality  of  Prussia,  (preferring  success  to  the 
observance  of  treaties,)  crossed  her  territory  at 
Bareith  and  Anspach'— the  first  enabling  the 
Fitench  to  appear  on  the  right  at  Augsburg  and 
Monaco,  and  on  the  left  at  Neuburg,  Ingolstadt, 
and  Ratisbon,  taking  the  Austrians  every  where 
in  the  rear ;  and  thus  not  only  were  they  shut 
up,  but  Mack  was  separated  from  the  Archduke 
John. 

The  18th  of  October,  on  which  the  suspension 
of  arms  terminated,  had  scarcely  dawned,  when 
Massena  commenced  offensive  operations,  incited 
to  action  by  the  intelligence  he  had  received  of 
the  successes  of  liis  companions  in  Germany.     At 
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four  in  the  morning  he  attacked  the  enemy  a 

■ 

f  and  below  Verona,  and  strove  to  force  a  pa£ 

over  the  river,  between  these  two  points. 
;  ^  To  this  intent  Duhesme  and  Oardanne  ^ 

^  commanded  to  cany  the  bridge,  which  was  not 


|^  broken,  but  walled  up  at  the  end.     But  Laoo 

I  St.  Michele,  a  general  of  artillery,  at  great 

j  sonal  risk,  applied  a  petard  to  the  wall»  w 
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•   I   ;      i'  the  Austrians  directed  a  tremendous  fire  agi 

him  from  the  left  bank,   and  blew  it  up; 
^'  General  Chasseloup,   with  courage  equally 

daunted,  repaired  the  bridge  for  the  passage. 

light-armed  troops  crossed  over,  but  being  do 

I  ■ 

pressed  by  the  Germans,  their  danger  was 
treme.  Grardanne  hastened  with  his  main  I 
to  their  aid,  and  renewed  the  combat.     The  i 

■ 

test  was  carried  on  with  various  success, 
great  courage  on  both  sides.  The  Archduke, ' 
was  encamped  at  San  Martino,  quickly  reinfo] 
his  party,  in  consequence  of  which  a  more  gen 
and  more  animated  engagement  took  place, 
Duhesme  crossed  with  his  whole  brigade, 
the  French,  although  they  had  the  advant 
were  not.  on  this  day,  completely  victorious. 
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wene  obliged  to  return  to  their  encampment  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river,  retaining,  however^ 
possession  of  the  bridge.  The  Austrians  lost 
some  cannon,  and  three  thousand  men  in  killed^ 
Wounded,  and  prisoners ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
French  amounted  to  one  thousand.  Massena, 
whether  restrained  by  considerations  as  to  th6 
strong  position  of  the  Archduke,  or  waiting  the 
arrival  of  St.  Cjrr,  or  desirous  of  obtaining  further 
intelligence  from  Germany  before  he  advanced^ 
remained  some  days  without  making  any  move- 
ment of  consequence.  At  this  moment  the  most 
welcome  intelligence  reached  him.  The  whole  of 
Mack's  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  squa- 
dron,  which  had  fled  under  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, had  Idid  down  their  arms,  and  had  delivered 
themselves  up,  defeated  and  captive,  into  the 
hands  of  Napoleon — an  event  which  entailed 
the  annihilation  of  the  entire  Austrian  force  in 
Germany.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had,  in  this 
campaign,  even  surpassed  the  General  and  Consul 
Buonaparte,  both  in  fortune  and  skill.  Thus  the 
aspect  of  the  Italian  V(9X  was  now  changed ;  the 
Archduke  was  obliged  to  weaken  his  force  by 
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sending  a  part  in  aid  of  the  perishing  empii 
his  brother.  The  Grermans  were  intinnidated ; 
French  elated.  Massena,  on  hearing  the  won 
fill  events  of  Ulm,  resolved,  without  loss  of  t 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  strong  encampmei 
Caldiero.  On  the  29th  he  crossed  the  rj 
Duhesme  and  Gardanne  were  ordered  to  past 
the  bridge;  Seras  on  the  left,  at  the  pasi 
of  Ponte  Polo  ;  Verdier  on  the  right,  k 
down,  between  Ronco  and  Albaredo;  pi 
already  rendered  famous  by  the  battle  of  An 
Having  passed  the  bridge,  Duhesme  and  < 
daune  extended  their  lines  towards  the  ri 
Seras  had  crossed  higher  up  for  another  purj] 
and  following  the  skirts  of  the  mountains, 
occupying  the  heights  of  Val  Pontena,  wl 
commanded  the  castle  of  San  Felice,  whose  a 
leiy  had  much  annoyed  the  French  in  passing 
bridge,  obliged  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  V 
netta ;  and  the  reduction  of  Veronetta  enabled 
remaining  squadrons  of  the  French  army,  pi 
cularly  the  cavalry,  to  pass ;  so  that  the  Austri 
driven  from  all  their  posts,  and  finally  from 
Michele,  retreated,  with  great  loss,  beyond 
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Martino,  disputing,  however,  every  step.  The 
French  remained  under  arms  all  night  at  Vago^ 
The  Archduke  resolved  to  make  head  at  Caldiero, 
rather  because  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  Italy 
without  a  battle  than  because  he  hoped  to  effect 
any  important  change  in  the  state  of  the  war,  as 
the  preponderance  of  Napoleon  was  already  too 
great  to  admit  of  such  expectation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  Archduke 
disposed  his  line  of  battle,  extending  his  right 
beyond  the  eminences  of  St.  Pietro,  opposite  the 
village  of  Fromegna,  and  stretching  his  left  to- 
wards the  Adige,  as  far  as  Grambione.  These 
points  were  well  furnished  with  artillery;  in  case, 
too,  of  any  sinister  accident,  he  had  placed  a 
reserve  of  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  battalions  of 
grenadiers  towards  Villanova,  where  the  high 
road  to  Verona  divides,  leading  on  one  side  to 
Lonigo,  and  on  the  other  to  Vicenza. 

The  French  general  had  divided  his  forces  in 
three  squadrons :  the  centre  was  commanded  by 
Gardanne,  the  right  by  Duhesme,  the  left  by 
Molitor.  A  large  body  of  reserve,  composed  of 
the  grenadiers  of  Portonneaux,  and  of  the  cavalry 
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under  D'Espagne  and  Monnet,  were  stationed 
a  short  distance  in  the  rear.      Masaena  havJ 
I  heard  that  the  service  committed  to  Seras  a 

:    :.  Verdier  had  been  accomplished^  resolYed  to  g 

.     i  " 

>  battle.     Moilitor  was  the  first  to  ruph   on  i 

,   \\  enemy;     His  attack  was  furious,  but  he  was 


•ii 


spiritedly  repelled.  Gardanne  and  Duhesme  pusl 
on,  and  the  engagement  became  quickly  gene 

\  I  ]  on  the  whole  fromt  of  both  parties.:  Gardan 

driving  on  with  extreme  epergy,  fprced  foitu 
to  decide  in  his  favour ;  for,  chasing  the  Germfl 
from  place  to  place,  although  they  valiantly  : 
sisted,  he  possessed  himself  of  Galdie^o  by 
bayonet  charge.  The  right  and  left  wings  sed 
thigf,  threw  themselves  also  impetuously  on  i 

I  \  enemy,  and  drove  t|iem  back.      But»  coHect] 

again  on  the  heights,  they  there  made  an  obstin 
defence ;  notwithstanding  that  the  Frepch  eye 
where  had  the  advantage.  It  was  now  four 
the  evening:  theArchduke  commanded  the  advai 
of  his  rear-guard,  which,  as  has  been  befi 
related,  he  had  reserved  to  restore  the  fortune 
the  day ;  and  now  the  balance  became  so  eqv 
that  it  could  not  be  said  to  incline  to  one  si 
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more  than  to  the  other.  Massena  seeing  this  new 
support  on  the  enemy's  side,  commanded  the  ad- 
vance of  his  rear-guard  also,  and  the  combat 
became  desperate  and  mortal ;  for  the  German 
grenadiers  and  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  French 
troops  of  the  same  description,  who  had  recently 
joined  the  battle,  fulfilled  their  duty  to  the  utmost. 
At  last  the  French  cavalry  prevailed.  The 
Austrian  grenadiers  still  resisted;  but  those 
under  Portonneaux  resorting  to  their  ^bayonets, 
made  such  a  vigorous  chaige,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  give  way.  Thug  the  Germans  yield- 
ing the  victory  to  the  more  powerful,  retired 
from  the  field  to  the  shelter  of  the  batteries 
which  the  Archduke  had  planted  am  the  emi-^ 
nences  that  tower  above  Caldiero.  This  battle 
was  remarkable  from  the  similarity  of  the  dispo*- 
sitions  made  by  the  two  adverse  commanders; 
for  both  presented  one  general  fronts  and  both 
had  kept  a  body  of  grenadiers  and  cavalry  in 
reserve.  The  Austrians  lost  thirty  cannon,  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers — the  French 
about  fifteen  hundred.  All  the  generals  under 
Massena  distinguished  themselves  in  this  affair. 
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The  Archduke  was  dissatisfied  with  Vukasso^ 
who  had  been  encamped  at  Campagnola^  and  % 
being,  as  it  appeared,  off  his  guard,  suffered 
unexpected  attack  in  the  rear,  which  defeated 
genera]  plan  of  the  Austrian  generalissimo.  £ 
is  the  uncertainty  of  war ;  for  this  is  the  si 
Vukassovich  who  has  merited  so  many  e] 
miiuns  in  this  narration,  as  an  able,  a  spin 
and  a  vigilant  commander. 

During  the  engagement  of  Caldiero,  the  Aj 
duke  had  sent,  on  his  right,  towards  the  mc 
tains,  a  column  of  5,000  men  under  HiUingei 
order  to  wind  round  so  as  to  fall  on  the  rea 
the  French.  This  movement  he  had  comnuuK 
either  because  he  was  not  aware  that  Seras 
already  marching  in  force  on  the  same  spot 
because  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain 
ground  at  Caldiero  for  a  longer  time.  The  re 
was  unfortunate  for  the  Austrian  army.  Sc 
marching  on,  got  between  Hillinger  and 
Archduke,  and  cut  off  the  detached  squadj 
which  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sun 
dering. 

The  battle  of  Caldiero,  the  disaster  of  Hil 
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ger»  and  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  his  brother, 
left  the  Archduke  no  alternative.  Accordingly, 
on  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  November,  hd  com- 
menced his  iretreat  bjr  the  road  of  Vicenza. 
Then,  continuing  (not  without  skill)  gradually  to 
yield  the  field,  he  conducted  his  army^  with  lesa 
loss  than  could  have  been  expected  £rom  his  pre* 
vious  disasters,  and  the  celerity  of  his  retreat,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Save,  and  took  up  his  station  at 
Lubiana.  The  French  dosely  pursued  him, 
captured  a  few  smidl  bodies  of  stragglers,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  large  magazines  of  pro- 
visions, particularly  at  Udine  and  Palmanova. 
In  this  manner  the  fertile  district  of  the  Venetian 
Terrafirma,  a  second  time  conquered  by  the  vic-i 
torious  arms  of  Napoleon,  was  wrested  from 
Austria.  The  city .  of  Venice  alone  was  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Germans. 
•  At  this  conjuncture  St.  Cyr  arrived  from  Na« 
pies.  Massena  finding  himself  obliged  to  follow 
the  Archduke  through  the  mountains  of  Camiola 
and  C!orinthia,  deemed  it  imprudent  to  leave  the 
Venetian  shores  defenceless,  as  he  feared  a  de« 
barkation  of  Russians  and  English.     He  there- 
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fore  ordered  St.  Cyr  to  extend  his  D'ie,  and  gu 
the  shores  from  the  mouth  of  the  Adige  to 
city  of  Venice.  This  precaution  was  fortuz 
in  its  result ;  for»  though  no  attempt  was  m 
by  the  enemy  to  land  troops  on  the  shore,  it  ^ 
important^  in  its  consequences,  on  the  Terrafii 
itself.  Napoleon,  anxious  to  prostrate  the  wl 
force  of  Austria,  which  still  held  out  on 
rocky  heights  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlh 
had  sent  Ney  from  Augsburg  against  the  Ardidi 
John,  and  Augereau  against  Jellacheick.  I 
quickly  gained  the  pass  of  Schamitz,  and  oc 
pied  the  German  Tjnrol ;  and  then,  with  no  ] 
celerity,  mastering  the  pass  of  Sterzing,  posses 
himself  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  the  Archduke 
tiring,  or  rather  flying,  with  great  diflSiculty, 
shelter  himself  in  Camiola.  Augereau  dn 
before  him  the  yielding  Jellacheick  from  the  ^ 
rarlberg;  and  the  German  general,  finding  \ 
passes  of  the  Tyrol  shut  up  by  Ney,  was  fon 
to  surrender.  The  conquest  of  the  Tyrol  p 
duced  another  effect  of  the  greatest  importan 
A  body  of  7,000  infantry  and  1,000  horse,  uni 
the  Prince  of  Roauo,  obliged  to  descend  by  ( 
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banks  of  the  Brenta  towards  the  phuna  watered 
by  that  river,  fell  in  with  St.  Cyr  at  Castelfrajaco» 
and  after  a  furious  conflict  was  constrained  to 
surrender.  On  this,  Massena,  who  was  now 
secure  on  the  rear,  accelerated  the  advanee  of  his 
front,  aiid  established  his  quarters  at  Lubiana» 
the  Archduke  retiring  from  that  citjr,  first  to 
Croatia,  and  finally  to  the  principality  of  Sinnia 
in  Sclavonia,  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save. 
Seras  occupied  Trieste.  The  troops  of  Massena 
and  Ney  met  at  Villach  and  Clagenfurth.  The 
two  armies  of  France,  the  Germanic,  and  Italiap, 
assembled  together  for  the  future  enterprises  of 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Grand,  bold,  and  ad-^ 
mirably  combined  were  these  movements  of  Na« 
poleon ;  and  the  result  was  equal  to  the  mastwly 
conceptions  which  bad  produced  them.  In  less 
than  one  short  month,  all  the  warlike  array  of 
Austria  was  destroyed ;  and  the  Emperor  Francis^ 
almost  entirely  deprived  of  his  own  army,  had 
no  other  resource,  save  the  aid  of  Russia,  wbidi, 
if  it  had  reached  him  before  his  defeat,  would 
have  been  a  powerful  adjunct,  but  was  now  un« 
availing  to  repair  his  losses.    Italy  was  thus  as 
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cleared  of  the  Gennans  as  in  the  days  of  Ni 
leon. 

The  all-grasping  mind  of  Napoleon  made  I 
difficulty  in  appropriating  the  states  of  oth 
even  when  neither  cause  nor  pretext  existed, 
much  more  willingly  did  he  seize  on  them  w 
any  plea  was  afforded  him  for  the  aggression 
this  the  King  of  Naples  had  proof,  to  his  u 
ruin.     Ferdinand  had,  as  we  have  related,  ] 
mised  neutrality;     but,   just  as  the  war 
decided  in  favour  of  the  French  in  Germany 
Upper  Italy,  the  month  of  November  dran 
towards  its  close,  there  arrived  in  the  Guli 
Naples  two  English  fleets,  with  much  trea 
and  15,000  soldiers  on  board,  among  whom  \ 
12,000  Russians  from  Corfu,  and  3,000  Eng 
from  Malta.     Soldiers,  arms,   and  ammunil 
were  landed  between  Naples  and  Portici; 
the  intention  was  declared,  not  only  of  protec 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  of  marching  to 
assistance  of  the  Austrians.     The  King,  not  < 
considering  what  the  future  consequence  of 
might  be  to  him,  made  no  effort,  nor  even 
tested  against  the  debarkation  of  these  enemic 
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France.     The  ambassador  of  Napoleon,  highly 
incensed  at  seeing  the  ensigns  of  the  enemy,  took 
down  the  Imperial  arms  from  the  front  of  his 
palace,  and,  demanding  his  passports,  abandoned^ 
as  he  said,  the  faithless  land,  and  pursued  his 
way  to  Rome.     In  order  to  appease  him,  the 
government  issued  an  edict,  promising  to  the 
French,  Italians,  Ligurians,  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  French  empire,  the  security  of  their  pro- 
perty and  commerce.     This  measure  was  taken 
in  vain,  because  no  protestation  was  made  against 
the  landing  of  the  confederates,  nor  any  displea* 
sure  expressed  at  a  circumstance  that  France  so 
deeply  resented.     The  effects  which  resulted  from 
this,  and  which  for  many  years  deprived  Ferdi- 
nand of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  shall  presently 
be  related. 

Napoleon  gained  a  pitched  battle  in  the  field  of 
Austerlitz.  The  Russian  auxiliaries  being  de- 
feated, Austria  was  so  entirely  prostrated,  that 
she  was  constrained  to  accept  of  the  hardest  con- 
ditions. The  treaty  was  ratified  at  Presburg, 
in  Hungary,  on  the  26th  of  December.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria  gave  his  con- 
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sent  to  the  union  of  the  Italian  territories. 

acknowledged    the    dispositions    made    by 

Emperor  of  France,  with  respect  to  Lucca 

Piombino ;   he  acknowledged  the  Emperoi 

France  as  King  of  Italy,   with  this  condi 

that,  on  a  general  peace,  according  to  the 

mises  of  Napoleon,   the  two  crowns  shouli 

separated,    and  never  at  any  future  period 

re-united.     To  the  same  Emperor  of  Frano 

gave  up  all  the  states  of  the  ancient  republi 

Venice,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Austria  by 

treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  consented  to  t 

union  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.     He  ackn 

ledged,    in  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Wirl 

biu*g,  the  rank  and  title  of  King;   he  cedei 

the  former,  besides  several  districts  on  the  bi 

of  the  Danube,   the  Tyrol,   comprehending 

principalities  of  Briscia,    of  Bolzano,    and 

seven  lordships  of  Vorarlberg,  and  various  o 

fiefs  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Constance. 

his  side,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  guaranteed 

integrity  of  the  empire  of  Austria ;  consented ' 

Saltzburg,  already  given  to  the  Archduke  Fc 

nand  of  Tuscanv,  should  be  united  to  the  • 
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empire;  and  pledged  himself  to  employ  his 
influence  with  the  King  of  Bavaria  to  yield 
Witzburg  to  the  Archduke,  in  compensation  for 
Saltzburg. 

The  treaty  was  put  in  execution :  Venice  and 
her  ancient  territory,  after  having  been  eight 
years  under  the  domination  of  Austria,  passed 
under  that  of  France.  Law  Lauriston  took  pos- 
session of  it  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Italy. 
He  consoled  and  encouraged  the  Venetians,  pro- 
mising them  prosperity,  and  calling  them  sons  of 
Napoleon ;  admirable  consolation  for  evils  of 
such  magnitude  !  On  the  19th  of  January,  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon  arrived  at  Venice,  to  esta- 
blish the  third  slavery  it  was  to  endure.  This 
task  was  assigned  to  Miollis,  who  seemed  destined 
to  aggrieve  Italy,  alike  by  arbitrary  acts  and 
glozing  words.  On  the  3d  of  February,  the 
Viceroy  Eugene,  recently  married  to  the  Princess 
Amelia  of  Bavaria,  arrived  at  Venice.  The  cus- 
tomary rejoicings  took  place,  which,  whether 
procured  by  force,  or  produced  by  obsequious- 
ness, tended  to  excite  compassion  rather  than 
mirth. 
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At  this  time,  the  ruin  of  Naples  became  . 
nent.  The  victorious  Napoleon  resolved  i 
tisfy  at  once  his  amhition  and  his  vengi 
Already  his  intentions  had  been  made  publ 
an  address  to  his  soldiers  issued  at  the  clc 
the  preceding  year : — "  For  ten  years  I  have 
every  thing  that  was  possible  on  ray  part  tc 
the  King  of  Naples ;  and  for  ten  years  h< 
laboured  to  the  utmost  for  his  own  destnn 
After  the  battles  of  Dego,  of  Mondovi,  ai 
Lodi,  he  possessed  little  power  to  resist  me. 
battle  of  Marengo  dissolved  the  second  leagi 
the  King  had  been  the  very  first  to  begin  the 
Abandoned  by  his  allies  at  Luneville,  he  wa 
alone  and  defenceless :  he  implored  the  pi 
which  I  granted.  Already  on  the  confine 
Naples,  you  had  the  kingdom  at  your  men? 
suspected  treachery ;  vengeance  was  in 
power :  yet  I  was  again  restrained  by  genen 
and  I  commanded  you  to  retire  from  the  ] 
dom.  Three  times  has  the  royal  house  of  Ni 
owed  to  me  its  salvation.  Shall  I,  a  fourth  i 
pardon  a  court  which  knows  no  faith,  no  hoi 
no  prudence  ?     No ;   the  reign  of  the  Neapo 
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funily  ceases;  its  possession  of  the  crown  is 
incompatible  both  with  the  repose  of  Europe 
and  with  my  honour.  Go !  march  forward,  and 
precipitate  into  the  waves  those  feeble  battalions 
of  the  tyrants  of  the  sea,  if»  indeed,  they  can 
summon  courage  to  await  your  arrival.  Go !  and 
shew  to  the  world  how  we  punish  the  perjured. 
Go!  and  so  act  that  it  shall  quickly  see  that 
Italy  is  ours,  and  that  the  most  beautiful  country 
of  the  earth  has  shaken  from  its  neck  the  yoke  of 
perfidious  men.  Go !  and  show  that  the  sanctity 
of  treaties  is  avenged, — that  the  shades  of  my 
soldiers,  who  had  survived  the  perils  of  ship- 
wrecks, of  deserts,  and  of  a  hundred  battles, 
only  to  be  assassinated  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  on 
their  return  from  Egypt,  are  avenged  and  ap- 
peased. My  brother,  the  participator  of  my 
power — the  participator  of  my  councils,  will  be 
your  leader;  confide  in  him,  as  perfectly  as 
I  do." 

These  harsh  and  haughty  words  of  the  terrible 
conqueror  of  Austerlitz  were  followed  by  actions 
in  accordance  with  their  spirit.  His  brother 
Joseph  marched  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
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?  with  a  powerful  army.     Napoleon,  knowing  ] 

i  to  be  irresolute,  and  accustomed  to  allow  him 

to  be  governed  by  others,  had  sent  Massena  y 
him  to  share  and  support  his  councils.  Ferdin 
endeavoured  to  disperse  the  storm,  by  send 
Cardinal  Ruffo  to  the  enraged  sovereign  to  exc 
the  fact  of  the  debarkation.  Commanding  1 
to  allege  that  he  had  been  too  weak  and 
allies  too  strong  for  him  to  have  prevented 
he  besought  peace,  promised  compensation, 
offered  security.  Nor  did  the  King  perceive  1 
Napoleon  was  more  influenced  by  ambition  t 
by  revenge;  for,  as  to  the  debarkation,  ( 
might  have  been  atoned  for  by  cessions  of  te 
tory,  or  payments  in  money,  without  striking 
the  root,  and  totally  upsetting  the  kingdom ;  i 
as  for  the  shades  of  the  soldiers.  Napoleon  ] 
since  their  murder,  entered  into  friendship  \ 
the  King;  which  showed  in  what  estimation 
held  their  blood,  and  how  much  he  was  affa 
by  their  '*  shades :"  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  \ 
the  King  sent  Cardinal  Ruffo  to  propitiate  . 
poleon,  except  that  perhaps  he  thought  t] 
from  a  eerUiin  similarity  of  disposition  I)et^ 
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them,  they  were  likely  to  agree.  Napoleon 
showed  himself  inexorable — Naples  pleased  him ; 
he  was  preparing  regal  thrones  for  his  brothers : 
his  cupidity  excited  him  to  form  everywhere 
states  that  should  be  entirely  dependant  on 
himself. 

When  Ferdinand  was  informed  of  the  fiat  of 
Napoleon,  he  shut  himself  up  with  his  counsellors 
to  deliberate  on  the  exigency  of  the  case.  They 
were  unwilling  to  abandon  the  kiugdom,  and 
wished  that  the  Russians  and  English  should 
oppose  the  French  in  the  passes  of  the  Abbruzzi, 
and  thus  close  the  entrance  of  the  kingdom 
against  them.  But  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  own  soldiers,  the 
enterprise  being  also  very  doubtful,  sent  an 
express  courier  to  command  their  instant  em- 
barkation and  return  to  Corfu.  The  retreat  of 
the  Russians,  who  formed  the  major  part  of  the 
allied  squadron,  obliged  the  English  also  to 
embark.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  accordingly 
departed-^those  for  Corfu,  and  these  for  Sicily, 
leaving  Ferdinand  to  utter  ruin.  Seeing  that  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  could  not  nofw  even 
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I  ',  be  delayed  for  the  shortest  period,    the  ecu 

^  decided  that  the  King  should  retire  to  Sic 

taking  with  him  the  royal  family,  the  minist 

and  as  many  soldiers  and  as  much  treasure  ac 

■ 

^  could.     Already  the  enemy  menaced  from  Fei 

i    ti  tino — already  drew  near  to  invade  the  provin 

t  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  King's  eldest 

should  repair  to  Calabria,  to  animate  that  war] 
•  ^  population,  always  devoted  to  whomsoever  wo 

most  fiercely  excite  them.      In  this  ruined  i 
i  bleeding  province,  Count  de  Damas  was  statio: 

with  some  battalions  of  regular  troops;    am 
was  hoped  that  the  people  would  join  them,  \ 
keep  alive  the  name  of  the  King,  until  some  J 
tunate  circumstance  should  permit  his  restorati 
Ferdinand   left   his   regal  seat    on  the   23d 
January.     Thus  ended  his  reign  at  that  time 
reign  which,   owing  to  the  licentiousness  of 
times,  had  been  full  of  lamentable  events   i 
atrocious  deeds.      But  not   with  his  reign 
deeds  of  cruelty  cease,  as  if  it  were  the  dec 
of    fate   that  the  effusion   of  blood  sliould 
eternal  in  Naples,    whether  it  were  a  kingd 
or  a  republic — whether  foreigners  from  Englu 
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or  foreigners  from  France,  exercised  dominion 
over  it. 

Ferdinand  set  out  for  Sicily  on  board  the 
Archimedes,  and  a  regency  was  appointed,  ccfOi* 
sisting  of  General  Naselli^  the  Prince  of  Canosa, 
Don  Michael  Angelo  Cianciulli,  and  Don  Dominic 
Sofia.  The  city  was  agitated  by  fearful  appre- 
hensions ;  the  populace,  the  French,  and  the  Cala^ 
brians  were  equally  dreaded.  This  terror  was 
much  increased  by  a  tumult  amongst  the  prison- 
ers of  the  seraglio,  and  if  their  design  had  sue* 
ceeded,  the  city  would  have  been  laid  in  ruins. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  French  were  marching  to 
take  possession  of  it  Breathing  vengeance 
against  the  court,  but  promising  kindness  to  the 
people,  if  they  submitted,  Joseph  Buonaparte 
advanced  rapidly  to  the  capital.  Regnier,  on  the 
right,  marched  along  the  shore,  meeting  with  no 
obstacle  in  any  place,  except  at  Gaieta,  a  citadel 
of  some  strength  from  its  situation,  and  then  in 
the  custody  of  that  valiant  soldier,  the  Prince  of 
Hesse.  He  disdained  the  summons  to  surrender, 
and  the  French  attacked  and  took  the  bastion  of 
St  Andrew,  though  not  without  loss.     The  other 
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party  defended  themselves  bravely,  but  the  m 
hers  of  the  French  being  so  great,  they  lef 
division,  to  reduce  the  city,  and  passed  on.  14 
sena  marched  to  the  left,  and  meeting  with 
impediment  whatever,  for  Capua  had  aire 
submitted,  arrived  under  the  walls  of  the  mi 
coveted  city,  on  the  14th  of  February: — the  £ 
castles,  Novo,  Dell  Uovo,  Del  Carmine,  and 
Elmo,  all  surrendered.  Duhesme  entered,  in 
first  instance,  with  a  select  body  of  light  troc 
both  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  and,  on  the  follow 
day,  Joseph  made  his  entry  on  horseback,  witl 
large  suite  of  general  officers,  and  with  a  m 
nificent  train  of  soldiers,  in  the  finest  order, 
dismounted  at  the  regal  palace,  which  presen 
but  a  melancholy  spectacle,  stripped  as  it  1 
been  by  the  fugitives.  On  the  I6th,  he  visi 
the  church  of  San  Januarius,  and,  after  the  c 
bration  of  mass  by  Cardinal  RufTo,  he  presen 
the  saint  with  gifts,  the  first  fruits  of  his  fut 
reign.  Returning  to  the  palace,  he  gave  audie 
to  the  magistrates,  received  the  regency 
Naselli  courteously,  yet  quickly  superseded  it 
creating  another,  of  which  he  appointed  Salii 
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president  There  were  in  subjugated  Italy  cer« 
tain  persons  who  were  always  in  power — ^VignoUe, 
Menou^  MioUis,  Saliceti ;  some  from  the  favour 
of  Napoleon  towards  them,  others  from  his  aver- 
sion to  their  presence.  To  raise  money,  the  old 
taxes  were  continued,  and  others  laid  on ;  to 
secure  tranquillity,  the  citizens  were  deprived  of 
arms,  and  threats  of  military  execution  were 
issued  against  those  who  should  venture  to  retain 
them.  Such  threats,  so  often  made,  and  even  put 
in  execution  by  all  parties,  prove  what  it  must 
have  been  to  li^e  in  Italy  at  that  period. 

In  the  mean  time,  Calabria  was  not  quieted. 
The  Duke  of  Calabria,  with  a  body  of  soldiers 
which  had  accompanied  him  from  Naples,  joined 
Count  Roger  de  Damas,  who,  with  a  squadron 
Composed  of  Sicilian,  German,  and  Neapolitan 
soldiers,  and  a  mixture  of  adventurers,  some  of 
good  character,  and  some  of  the  worst  description, 
occupied  a  fortified  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Silo, 
in  the  principality  of  Salerno  ;  where  he  burned 
the  bridge,  and  stationed  his  troops  on  the  banks. 
As  the  case  seemed  of  consequence,  Regnier  was 
sent  against  him,  and  attacked  the  Neapolitans, 
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pidity,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country^  deli* 
vered  him  out  of  their  hands,  and  he  escaped  to 
Oaeta.    Many  of  his  followers,  robbers  and  cruel 
murderers  like  himself,  were  taken  in  the.  moun- 
tains of  Rocca  Ouglielma,  Monticelli,  and  Sent' 
Oliva,  and  were  instantly  put  to  death.     On  the 
other  side,  Duhesme  penetrating  into  the  Basili« 
cata,  chased  the  enemy  from  Bemarda  and  Torre^ 
and  entered  Taranto,  a  city  of  importance  from 
its  position,  being  equally  near  to  Corfu  and 
Sicily.     Some  remains  of  the  vanquished  had 
assembled  at  Castrovillari,  but  were  soon  dis* 
persed  by  Regnier.   Here  were  taken  one  Tchudi 
and  Ricd,  soldiers  of  some  reputation,  and  de» 
voted  to  the  cause  of  the  king.    On  the  disper* 
sion  of  the  regulars,  there  sprung  up  in  Calabria, 
partly  from  dislike  to  the  change  of  govemmenty 
partly  from  the  instigations  of  the  Sicilian  courts 
partly  firom  love  of  revenge,  and  desire  of  plun- 
der, detached  bands  of  soldiers,  and  men  of  infa* 
mous  lives,,  who  desolated  the  provinces  with 
blood  and  rapine.     In  these  horrible  commotions^ 
the  man  of  property  lost  all ;  he  who  had  nothing 
acquired  wealth ; — the  good  only  suffered,   the 
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llUlnpedy  he  named  Joseph  King  of  the  two  Sid* 
Hdlkmtl  annezing  the  aiBtomary  condition  that  the 
lUMPi  crowns  of  France  and  of  Naples  should 
^y^itvto  be  worn  by  the  same  head.  The  nobles 
fJttnmotei,  the  people  fawned ;  Caroline  of  Sicily 
^mktioe  was  uncontaminated  by  the  general  weak*- 
l^lMSp  compensating  by  the  boldness  of  her  cha- 

w 

'  iwMaer  for  its  fierceness.  On  this  account  Napo- 
leon called  her  Fredegonda,  while  she  called  him 
Ae  murderer  of  princes,  and  the  Corslcan  tyrant. 
Yet  in  the  end  even  she  submitted  to  him,  not  from 
.  senrility,  not  from  abjectness  of  soul,  but  from 
hatred  against  the  English  :  because,  as  we  shall 
relate  in  its  own  place,  a  time  arrived  in  whicht 
disdaining  a  power  which  was  shackled  by  the 
restraints  of  English  dictation,  she  desired,  as 
mere  conformable  to  her  nature,  the  absolute 
sway  Improved  by  Napoleon,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.  The 
elevation  of  Joseph  to  the  throne  of  Naples  ex- 
cited some  joy  in  the  kingdom ;  but  more  among 
the  nobles  than  the  people.  There  were  illumi- 
nations, salutes  of  artillery,  fStes,  theatrical 
shows,  songs,  and  sonnets  as  usual ;  and,  as  for 
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the  sonneteers,  those  who  had  written  m< 
favour  of  Caroline  now  wrote  most  in  favi 
Joseph.  There  were  some  things  also  ip 
though  not  unusual,  were  peculiarly  unbecoi 
the  Marquis  of  Gallo,  Ferdinand's  Ambassai 
Paris,  turning  suddenly  round  to  foUov 
fortune  of  Napoleon,  became  the  Ambassai 
Joseph,  and  soon  after  his  Minister  for  Fo 
Affairs.  So  much  do  men,  even  the  nobly 
prefer  ambition  to  honour !  The  Duke  of  1 
Teodora,  Ferdinand's  Ambassador  in  Spain 
not  show  any  more  exalted  spirit :  a  short 
since  he  had  been  sent  by  him  to  oppo8< 
victor,  and  now  accepted  an  office  in  the  coi 
Joseph.  The  mind  of  the  Duke  had  cert 
been  exasperated  by  the  execution  of  Carac 
his  relation;  but  it  would  have  been  : 
honourable  not  to  have  accepted  office  under 
dinand,  than  not  to  have  kept  faith  with 
Cardinal  Ruffo  exultingly  received  Joseph  u 
the  canopy  of  state.  The  age  has  seen  Can 
Maury  betray  the  Bourbons  of  France  to  ] 
trate  himself  before  Napoleon ;  it  has  seen 
dinal  Ruifo  abandon  the  Boiu-bons  of  Naple 
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1m>w  bdfore  Joseph.*  They  excused  themselves  by 
saying  that  they  preferred  things  to  persolns ;  this 
will  be  easily  conceded  to  them  by  every  one.  All 
have  erred — ^popes,  emperors,  kings,  cardinals, 
bishops,  priests,  nobles,  and  people.  At  least,  the 
great  may  learn  not  to  judge  of  man  by  a  scale  of 
perfection  which  does  not  exist  in  the  world,  and 
to  recognise  their  own  weakness  in  that  of  others. 
But  such  is  the  pride  of  human  nature,  that 
whoever  has  most  power  persuades  himself  that 
he  has  also  most  worth;  and  such  its  per- 
versity, that  some  believe  that,  by  punishing  the 
transgressions  of  others,  they  consign  their  own 
to  oblivion.     Turkey  itself,  which  Napoleon  had 

*  To  the  military  talents  and  personal  courage  of  Cardinal 
Ruffo  Ferdinand  bad  been  indebted  for  bis  restoration  in 
1799*  Tbe  Cardinal  beaded  tbe  royalists  bimself^  and  suffered 
tbem  to  commit  tbe  most  borrible  atrocities ;  but^  tbougb  often 
cruel^  and  sometimes  mean  in  tbe  vengeance  be  inflicted  on 
tbe  opposite  party  (as  in  tbe  instance  of  bis  ordering  Cima- 
rosa's  favourite  violoncello  to  be  broken  to  pieces^  because  tbe 
republicans  bad  persuaded  bim^  or  forced  bim^  to  set  a  revolu- 
tionary bjrmn  to  music)^  Ruffo  was  faitbful  to  bis  engage- 
ments^ and  deeply  resented  tbe  perfidy  of  the  court  in  violating 
tbe  capitulation  be  bad  granted  to  tbe  insiu-gents  of  Naples.— 
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wished  to  deprive  of  its  Egyptian  granaiy, 
tered  him.  On  the  day  of  Joseph's  accessioi 
Turkish  envoy  at  Naples  displayed  on  the  fi 
of  his  palace  this  motto  amidst  a  blaze  of '. 
in  Turkish  and  French,  *'  the  eagt  reei^gnuu 
hero  t(fthe  age.^*  True  it  is,  that  this  adul 
was  ratlier  French  and  Neapolitan  than  Tui 
Napoleon  laughed  at  these  flatteries,  and 
tliau  ever  despised  the  human  race. 

The  victories  of  Lagonero  and  of  Campot 
having  routed  the  royal  forces  in  Calabria 
whole  countr}%  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
disturbed  districts,  had  submitted  to  the  Fn 
Gaeta  imd  Civitella  di  Tronto  alone  held 
The  King  had  little  hopes  of  success,  althon^ 
know  that  there  were  not  wanting  seeds  of  ill 
towanls  the  now  monarch,  unless  he  could 
euro  the  Luuling  of  a  strong  force  of  rej 
Kuirlisli  triH^ps  in  Calabria.  But  Sir  John  St 
who  had  sucooihKhI  Craig  in  the  command  oi 
British  ln>oi>s  iu  Sicily,  wns  verj-  averse  to  an] 
|XHlition  on  the  torn  lirma«  and  continued  to 
his  quartor^  iu  Mossir.a.  Tho  chief  object  oi 
Eui:I:>lK  ho  thor.i:!.:,  <:;».i;'.*  1^.  il;c  cons 
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of  Sidly^  and  he  was  aware^  that  if  any  ezpedi- 
tioa  to  the  maia  land  should  prove  unsuccessful^ 
it  wquld  endanger  the  island,  and  even  if  pros- 
perousy  could  not  prove  of  any  ultimate  advan- 
tage,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  preponde- 
rance of  the  French.     A  fortunate  commander 
would  gain  no  praise,  while  an  unfortunate  one 
would  meet  with  great  censure.     Just  at  this 
time  there  arrived  in  Sicily  a  man  who  delighted 
in  daring  enterprises.      This    was  Sir   Sidney 
Smith,    who,    having    arrested    the     successful 
career  of  Buonaparte  in  the  east,  had  persuaded 
himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  in  the 
west  also.     Stimulated  by  his  own  temper,  by 
the  entreaties  of  Ferdinand,  and  by  the  instiga- 
tions of  the  Queen,  who  could  not  live  unless  she 
could  recover  what  had  been  wrested  from  her, 
he  continually  urged  Stuart   to  hazard  the  at- 
tempt;  but  the  prudence  of   the  one  overcame 
the  boldness  of  the  other,  and  nothing  was  deter- 
mined on.     Sir  Sidney  then  resolved  to  try  what 
impression  he  could    moke  with  the  maritime 
forces  alone,  in  order  to  show  Stuart  that  matters 
were  more  favourably  disposed  than  he  believed. 
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To  this  intent  he'  left  Sicily  with  some  large  & 
of  war,  and  a  number  of  transports,  intendinj 
visit  the  coasts   of  Naples.     His  chief  oh 
were,  first,  to  re-inforce  Gaeta ;  and,  second]; 
supply  Calabria    with    arms    and    ammunii 
The  former  object  he  accomplished,  and  left  e 
small  frigates  in  the  port  to  co-operate  in 
defence.     He  took  the  Island  of  Capri,  the 
session  of  which    rendered  him  master  of 
Gulf  of  Naples.    As  occasion  offered,  he  coa 
along  towards  the  south ;  and,  appearing  : 
here,  now  there,  by  his  presence,  by  his  exho 
tions,  and    by  the  supplies  he  furnished,  1 
alive  the  name   of  Ferdinand.      He  found 
people  in  this  quarter  favourably  disposed, 
unequal  to  act  without  foreign  assistance- 
then  returned  to  Sicily,  and  by  the  eamestnes 
his  exhortations  prevailed  on  the  prudent  Sti 
to  hazard  an  expedition  to  this  harassed  and 
turbed  province.     In  the  beginning  of  July 
landed  about  five  thousand  soldiers  on  the  coas 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Eufemia.     He  called  on  the  pei 
to  rise,  but  with  little  effect, — and  such  being 
coldness  of  the    inhabitants,  he   was   in   do 
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whether  he  should  immediatelf  embark,  or  con** 
timue  on  Ihe  terra  firma,  when  he  received  intbU 
Ugence  that  Regnier,  with  a  bodf  about  four 
thousand  strong,  was  encamped  at  Maida,  ten 
miles  from  the  coast:  he  heard,  at  the  sama 
time,  that  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand 
men  was  hastening  to  join  Regnier,  as  the 
debarkation  of  the  English  was  already  known 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  resolved,  therefor^ 
to  attack  the  enemy  before  the  second  body  of 
troops  should  join  him.  The  French  general 
was  encamped  on  the  side  of  a  woody  hill,  above 
the  village  of  Maida,  whidi  commanded  the  plain 
of  St.  Eufemia :  thick  woods  secured  his  flanks ; 
in  front  flowed  the  river  Amato,  which,  though 
every  where  fordaUe*  yet,  from  the  marshes  on 
its  banks,  it  would  have  been  difiicult  for  the 
English  to  pass. 

The  position  of  Regnier  was,  as  we  see,  strongt 
nay,  almost  impregaable ;  and,  if  he  had  thare 
awaited  the  attad^  of  the  enemy,  his  victory 
would  have  been  pertain.  It  must  be  remarked, 
that  it  was  impassible  for  the  English  long  to 
remain  where  they  were,  as  the  country,  abouod-* 
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ing  in  marshes,  emitted,  more  especially  ii 
4  summer  season,    pestilential    exhalations, 

ducing  mortal  disorders.      But  Regnier,   e 
f  I  too  confident  in  himself,   or  judging  too  rrn 

I  .  of  the  enemy,  consented  to  commit  to  the 

j   j,  tration  of  fortune   an  event  otherwise  cer 

i  '  he  descended,  therefore,  from  the  favouring 

I   [■    .  crossed  the  fatal  river,    and  advanced  intc 

perilous  plain.     Perhaps,   besides  his  confic 
in   himself  and   his   troops,    who  were   in 
;    .       ;  .  brave  men,  he  was  further  tempted  by  the 

I  sideration  of  having  some  squadrons  of  cav 
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which  the  English  were  destitute  of.  He 
now  joined  by  the  three  thousand,  and 
increased    the  confidence    of    the  French : 

j  English  advanced  to  meet  them ;    the  two 

nations  hasted  to  the  struggle. 

On  the  6th  of  July  the  battle  commenced 

'  some  irregular  skirmishing    between   the  1: 

armed  troops:  then  began  the  contest  of 
heavy  troops — they  fired  a  few  volleys  of  i 
ketry ;  then,  urged  by  rivalry,  and  impatiei 
fighting  at  a  distance,  they  rushed  on  each  i 
with  fixed  bayonets.       The  me/ee  was  terri 
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the  French  were  impetuous,  the  English  steady. 
The  former,  either  because  they  had  believed 
they  were  advancing  to  secure  an  easy  victory, 
and  were  therefore  appalled  by  the  unexpected 
resistance,  or  by  some  other  circumstance,  began, 
after  a  short  struggle  hand  to  hand,  to  give  way, 
especially  on  the  left,  and  then  actually  fled. 
The  English,  quickly  pursuing  and  fiercely  press- 
ing on  them,  made  no  small  slaughter  of  the 
fugitives.  Regnier  strove  to  regain  the  day  by 
a  charge  of  cavalry  on  the  left  of  the  enemy ;  but 
the  English  made  such  an  inmioveable  resistance 
with  their  muskets  and  bayonets,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  desist.  He  then  strove,  since  the 
attack  in  the  front  of  the  line  proved  so  fruitless, 
to  turn  this  same  wing  of  the  English  with  the 
cavalry,  and  attacking  it  in  flank  and  rear  to 
put  its  ranks  in  disorder.  Already  had  the 
cavalry  circled  round  the  enemy,  and  the  contest 
became  full  of  peril  to  the  English,  when  a  fresh 
regiment  from  Messina,  which  had  just  landed  at 
St.  Eufemia,  arrived  on  the  field,  and  placing 
itself  behind  a  slight  shelter  which  the  ground 
afforded,  made  Jiead  against  the  cavalry,  and  by 
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an  incessant  fire  not  only  arrested  their  pro| 
but  forced  them  to  retreat  in  some  disc 
On  this  Regnier's  troops  fled  in  confusion,  t 
one  seeking  safety  for  himself  as  he  best  c 
I    "  '  regardless  of  discipline  or  order.     The  victo 

I  the  English   was  complete.      Regnier  erre 

i    '  having  descended  to    the  plain;   he   erred 

i^'H  in  having  too  much  extended  his  line.     S 


I 


■  * 


\  hundred   of  the  French  fell   on   the  field, 

!  I   ;      ;  • , 

I    '  thousand  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
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on  the  field   of   battle,  the  rest  at  MonteL 
whither    they    had    retired.     The    victory 
H  adorned  by  the  capture  of  Greneral  Compere. 

the  fugitives,  who  were  in  considerable  i 
hers,  many  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ( 
brians  were  cruelly  massacred ;  a  few,  bro 
captive  to  General  Stuart,  were  saved. 
The  victory  of  Maida  caused  a  new  risii 
i  the  Calabrians.     They  murdered  in  a  barbs 

manner  all  that  fell  into  their  hands  ;  whih 
French,  on  their  side,  irritated  against  men 
violated  every  usage  of  civilized  society,  sa 
and  burned  the  districts  tliat  rose  against  t 
slaughtering  the  inhabitants,  without  respe 
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age  or  sex.  All  Calabria  was  desolated  by  fire 
and  sword.  The  French  were  obliged  to  retire : 
the  insui^nta,  become  masten  of  the  coasts, 
established  themselves  firmly  in  the  principal 
places  which  afforded  them  communication  with 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who,  in  this  affair,  proved  himself 
most  active ;  and  being  furnished  by  him  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  they  passed  them  into 
the  interior,  and  thus  continually  fed  the  direfiil 
conflagration.  Amantea,  Scalca,  and  the  Isle  of 
Dina,  on  the  coast  of  Upper  Calabria,  were  held 
by  the  Calabrese ;  Maratea,  Sapei,  Camerota, 
Palinuro,  and  other  districts  of  the  gulf  of  Pole- 
costro,  also  obeyed  them.  They  were  a  crowd 
of  cruel  reprobates,  nor  is  it  possible  to  praise 
those  who  excited  them;  both  chiefs  and  fol- 
lowera  were  for  the  most  part  villains.  Pane  di 
Grano,  one  of  the  first,  was  an  in&mous  priest, 
condemned  for  his  crimes  to  the  gallies ;  Pra 
Jiiavolo,  whose  fury  raged  nearer  to  Naples,  was 
a  man  convicted  of  many  robberies  and  murders; 
and,  under  these,  other  thieves  and  assassins 
enlisted  themselves.  The  TJ'wgii***  were  onaUe 
to    restrain    their    ferocity,     althou^flenera) 
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Stuart  humanely  endeavoured  to  his  utmost  I 
so.     Whenever  they  could,  the  French  sev< 

I  revenged  themselves,  opposing  fury  to  fiiry, 

cruelty  to  cruelty. 

The  triumph  of  Maida  was  but  of  short  d 

I   ji  tion :  the  Napoleonists  were  strengthened  a 

Assassins  are  but  bad  allies.      The  English  < 
mander  retired  to  Sicily,  leaving  only  a  gan 

«     i   .  ^      >'  in  the  fort  of  Scilla,  of  which  he  had  bee 

'         I  i 

.-■   .  .  master. 

^:  !  The  siege  of  Graeta  become  more  vigoi 

Already  for  several  months  the  Prince  of  II 
had  bravely  defended  the  city,  before  whose  i? 
many  worthy  Frenchmen  fell ;  amongst  ot 
General  Vallelongue,  a  man  in  whom  ben 
lence  and  probity,  science  and  military  vu 
were  all  equally  conspi(fuous:  the  Prince,  seric 
wounded,  was  removed  to  Sicily.  The  besie 
prevented  sorties  by  a  trench  cut  from  the  a 
of  Mola  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  isthi 
By  means  of  the  batteries  they  prevented 
cours  by  sea ;  a  large  breach  was  opened  in 
wall  of  the  citadel  almost  at  the  foot  of 
counterscarp.     The  terrible  grenadiers  of  Fr 
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were  prepared  for  the  assault,  and  the  fortress 
was  surrendered  on  the  18th  of  July.  In  this 
affair  General  Campredon  showed  great  skill  in 
the  art  of  conducting  sieges,  and  to  him  was 
Napoleon  indebted  for  the  reduction  of  Gaeta; 
he  only  complained,  being  one  who  alwa3rs  acted 
the  pedant  in  military  matters,  in  order  to  make 
others  try  to  do  better  than  well,  that  Campredon, 
in  effecting  it,  had  consumed  too  much  powder. 

The  acquisition  of  Gaeta  much  improved  the 
situation  of  the  French  in  the  kingdom.  The 
strong  body  of  troops  which  had  been  employed 
in  the  siege  were  sent  to  recover  Calabria.  The 
name  of  Massena  was  much  feared,  and  therefore 
the  command  was  given  to  him.  He  was  intrusted 
with  authority  to  render  the  terror  his  name 
excited  efficient  for  his  purpose.  Joseph  declared 
Calabria  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  autho- 
rities, civil  and  military,  were  to  be  placed  in 
subordination  to  Massena :  he  created  a  military 
commission  for  the  dispatch  of  justice,  whose 
sentences  were  to  be  executed  without  appeal 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  soldiers  lived  at 
the  expence  of  the  disturbed  districts ;  the  pnoh 
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party  of  the  brigands,  and  of  the  heads  o 
rebels,  was  confiecated ;  the  goods  of  abee 
also  were  held  to  be  forfeited ;  those  foui 
arms,  unless  enrolled  in  the  provincial  gu 
were  put  to  death ;  the  conrents  whiiA 
not  denounce  such  of  their  brotherhood  as 
offenders,  were  to  be  suppressed.  Masseni 
out  on  his  commission. 

On  both  sides  extraordinary  cruelties 
conftnitted  ;  Lavria,  Sicignano,  Ahetina, 
Strongoli  were  burned.  The  Napoleonists 
the  Calabrese  in  battle,  in  the  woods,  in 
tribunals:  the  Calabrese  massacred  the  N 
leonists  in  the  houses,  in  secret  snares,  in 
combat.  Fury  produced  slaughter — slauf 
excited  rage  anew ;  civilized  men  became  bi 
rians,  the  uncivilized  became  doubly  barba 
The  Calore,  the  principal  stream,  into  v 
were  thrown  in  heaps  the  bodies  of  the  i 
carried  to  the  sea  the  ensanguined  signs  ct 
brutal  rage  of  man.  The  carnage  lasted  a 
time;  at  last,  the  discipline  and  the  oi^ 
plans  of  the  Napoleonists  prevailed :  fear 
executions    subdued,     but    did    not    quiet 
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proTinee;  similar  horrors  sometimes  broke  out 
HI  one  plaee,  sometimes  in  another,  a  manifest 
proof  that  the  excesses  of  hatred  and  rage  are 
not  to  be  prevented  by  the  sword  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Nor  could  Joseph  ever  subdue  Calabria^ 
although  he  tried  the  severest  remedies,  and 
sometimes  also  the  effect  of  miMness,  by  pardon- 
ing. The  circumstances  I  have  already  related 
are  horrible,  but  greater  horrors  still  remain 
for  me  to  relate,  if  I  should  be  permitted'  to 
finish  this  narration,  by  which  it  will  be  seen, 
that  if  severity  and  mercy  alternately  foiled  to 
procure  the  pacification  of  Calabria,  unmixed 
cruelty  effected  it  at  last.  The  Calabrese  were 
a  ferocious  race,  that  could  not  be  reduced  to 
peace  except  by  extermination. 

Faithless  counsels,  treacherous  acts,  and  a 
barbarous  war  ensanguined  one  coast  of  Hue 
Adriatic,  and  similar  circumstances  reduced  the 
other  to  a  similar  state ;  sudi  were  the  lamentable 
results  of  the  treachery  committed  in  the  statesi 
of  Venice.  The  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  the 
most  secure  station  for  ships  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  had  been  ceded  to  the  French  by 
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the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in  poesessi 
vhich  they  were  to  be  put  at  the  ezpirati 
ax  weeks  from  that  date.  At  the  end  o 
period,  as  the  French  officers  did  not  a 
to  take  prasession  of  it,  an  agent  of  J 
excited  the  people  of  the  Bocchetta,  am 
Montenegrines,  a  savage  race,  inhabiting 
neighbouring  mountains,  who  were  farou 
inclined  towards  his  cause,  as  being  also 
Greek  church,- to  rise  in  arms,  persuading 
that .  as  the  French  had  not  appeared  ai 
appointed  time  the  treaty  was  cancelled, 
the  country  in  their  own  hands.  The  Au 
commandant  of  Castelnuovo,  however,  undei 
the  matter  differently,  and  desired  to  ma: 
the  treaty.  At  this  juncture,  the  Marqi 
Ghislieri,  the  Austrian  commissioner,  anix 
make  the  cession ;  but,  instead  of  executii 
duty,  he  consented  to  withdraw  his  troops 
the  country  (for  the  French  were  already  cl 
hand),  leaving  it  in  possession  of  the  nati 
the  Montenegro  and  the  Russians.  The  Au 
commandants  very  unwillingly  retired  froi 
country,  and  indignantly  protested   again 
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violation  of  the  treaty,  nor  was  the  court  of 
Vienna  less  indignant  on  the  subject.  The 
Marquis  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  a  fortress  of  Transylvania. 

This  breach  of  faith  at  Cattaro  occasioned  a 
second  at  Ragusa,  of  which  the  French,  not 
succeeding  at  Cattaro,  took  possession ;  no 
excuse  for  enmity  existed  against  this  peaceful 
and  blameless  republic,  but  it  was  occupied 
under  the  pretext  of  defending  it  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Montenegrines.  And  certainly 
Napoleon's  soldiers  did  defend  Ragusa,  that  is 
to  say,  the  town,  for  the  Montenegrines  committed 
horrible  ravages  in  the  territory.  But  Napoleon 
suppressed  the  republic,  and  united  it  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy — ^a  strange  mode  of  preserving 
it.  A  diversified  war  took  place  :  Lauriston, 
besieged  in  Ragusa  by  the  Montenegrines,  was 
succoured  by  Molitor,  who  defeated  them,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  mountains.  Yet  here 
they  still  presented  a  menacing  aspect,  and 
infested  the  country  by  their  continual  inroads. 
But  Marmont  having  induced  them,  by  his  mili- 
tary stratagems,  to  descend  to  the  plain,  destroyed 
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with  dreadful  carnage  their  whole  force, 
war  was  horrible ;  the  Montenegrines  maa 
their  prisoners,  and  threw  Uieir  heads  in  an 
the  ranks  of  their  shnddmng  companions. 
Napoleonists  followed  the  Monten^nnes  tc 
mountains,  and  when  they  could  not  take 
owing  to  their  concealing  themselves  in 
dens,  th^  drove  them  out  with  fire  and  s 
as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts,  and  slaugl 
them  without  compassion. 

The  vain  glorious  Dandolo,  who  had 
appointed  purveyor-general  of  Dalmati 
Napoleon,  chaunted  these  victories  in  a  bo 
strain.  And  truly  nothing  was  wanting  t 
scandalous  inconsistencies  of  the  age,  after  e 
Pesaro  an  Austrian  commissary  at  V 
but  to  see  Dandolo  Napoleon's  purvey 
Dalmatia. 
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Frederick   of  Prussia  began  to  experience 
the  effects  of  Napoleon's  gratitude.     The  defeat 
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of  Austria  had  resulted  from  his  imprud 
trality ;  and  Napoleon,  rising  still  hight 
ruius  of  Austria,  now  aimed  at  the  de: 
of  Prussia.  By  treachery,  violence,  and 
tion,  he  had  degraded  her  in  the  eyet 
world,  and  then  strove  by  open  insults 
her  to  resentment,  confident  that  she  c< 
sncoessfully  struggle  against  him.  He 
vadeil  Hanover,  and  had  persuaded  Pruss 
cept  the  territory,  a  gift  fatal  to  her  re] 
fatal  in  its  consequences.  He  had  ofiein 
many  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  d'Engh 
Prussia  displayed  uo  resentment.  Fredei 
patiently  the  Italian  coronation,  the  an 
of  Genoa,  the  affair  of  Lucca,  the  non-fi 
of  the  promises  made  to  the  King  of  S 
patiently  too  did  he  endure  the  incarcei 
the  English  envoys  in  the  German  territt 
taxes  imposed  on  tlie  Hanseatic  cities ; 
Intion  of  the  neutrality  of  Anspach  and  '. 
The  confederation  of  the  Rhine  made  P 
master  of  one  half  of  Germany.  Frede 
his  part,  had  consented  to  a  cDnfederatio 
north    of    Gennany    in    liis    own    fuvoi 
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Napoleon  secretly  used  his  influence  with  the 
German  princes  to  prevent  it;  and,  no  longer 
observing  any  moderation,  he  took  Fulda  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  nearly  connected 
by  the  ties  of  relationship  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  deprived  the  King  himself  of  the 
fortress  of  Wesel,  and  of  the  abbacies  of  Essen, 
Werden,  and  Elten.  He  promised  Swedish  Po- 
merania  to  Prussia,  and  at  the  same  time  bound 
himself  by  solemn  treaty  with  Russia  to  pre- 
vent her  taking  possession  of  that  province; 
Hanover,  which  he  had  offered  to  Prussia,  and 
which  she  had  subsequently  already  accepted, 
he  offered  to  restore  to  the  King  of  England  as 
the  price  of  peace ;  finally,  he  marched  an  ad- 
ditional force  into  Grermany.  Knowing  the  friend 
he  had  to  deal  with,  Frederick  flew  to  arms : 
Napoleon's  sword  was  also  drawn,  and  he  was 
entitled  to  use  it  in  his  defence,  since  the  King 
came  armed  against  him;  but  the  criminations 
that  were,  at  his  instigation,  published  against 
the  Queen,  were  such  as  could  not  but  excite 
disgust  and  indignation  in  the  mind  of  every 
man  not  entirely  divested  of  all  sense  of  decorum. 
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17  in  aid  of  his  vanquished  friend ;  but  Napo- 

surpassed    him  in  daring,  in  power,  and 

ill.     The  battle  of  Eylau  was  fiercely  con- 

and    of  uncertain    issue.      The    season 

■ulieeoniing  severe,  the   French  retreated  to  this 

^^ride  of  the  Vistula,  the  Russians  to  the  further 

^  Jbmks  of  the  Pregel.    When  the  weather  became 

^.  anild,  at  the  approach  of  the  new   year,  both 

^  jormies  advanced  to  meet  each '  other.    The  com* 

^  Imts  which  ensued  were  various  in  their  issue, 

I  Imt  all  equally  sanguinary :  at  last,  both  parties 

^    irere  arrayed  against  each  other  in  full  force  in 

the  plains  of  Friedland.     Here  fell  the  Russian 

fortunes.    The  victorious  Napoleon  menaced  the 

frontiers  of  Alexander's  dominions:   Alexander 

demanded  peace.     It  is  reported,  that,  in  their 

secret  conferences)  the  two  Emperors  divided  the 

world  between  them.     Napoleon's  empire  was  to 

be  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  line  drawn  from 

fSie  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  to  the  island  of  Corfu, 

and  on  the  other  by  the  waves  of  the  Baltic, 

the  ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Adriatic ; 

the  rest  was  to  be  the   portion  of   Alexander. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  an  avowed  treaty 


I 
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\  was  concluded  on  the  banks  of   the  N 

■\  Alexander  acknowleged  Joseph  Napoleon  ai 

,  of  Naples,  and  Louis  Napoleon  as  King  oi 

land.     He  consented  to  the  creation  of  the 
I  dom  of  Westphalia  to  be  bestowed  on  Ji 

the  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor;  lu 
i  sented  to  the  creation  of  the  Duchy  of  Wi 

of  which  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxxmy  m 
be  soyereign;  and   he    acknowl^ed    the 
^  federacy  of  the  Rhine;  while  a  secret  article 

^  .  lated  that  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro  shoi 

evacuated  by   the   Russians,   and  given   \ 

■'^-  Napoleon;  and,  finally,  Alexander  promic 

4  put  Napoleon  in  possession  of  the  seven   ] 

I  Islands— *  a  monstrous  stipulation,  as  their 

pendence  had  been  guaranteed  by  Russia 
the  Ottoman  Porte  conjointly;  and   one  < 

r 

parties,  therefore,  could  not  in  justice  conac 
!  undo  what  had  been  the  joint  labour  of  both. 

The  achievements  of  Napoleon  in   wai 

'i 

passeil  in  grandeur  all  that  the  histories  or 
I  tions  of  men  have  transmitted  to  posterity, 

have  borne  down  Austria  so  speedily ;  a  little 
iifter  to  have  overthrown   Prussia  as  sudd 


.  ! 
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and  then  to  have  met  and  beaten  the  hosts  of 
Russia  after  so  long  a  contest,  seemed  to  be  abnost 
fabulous  exploits,  rather  than  real  events.  Struck 
with  wonder,  men  revolved  in  their  minds  the 
power  and  valour  of  Austria,  the  still  recent  glory 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the  wonderful  deeds  of 
Suwarrow,  and  the  opinion  entertained  of  Russian 
invincibility;  and  they  could  not  conceive  how 
one  nation  alone,  and  a  single  leader,  could 
have  vanquished,  almost  ere  seen,  soldiers  so 
brave,  and  commanders  so  renowned.  The  worid 
praised  and  adored  Napoleon — ^princes  first,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  greatest ;  their  subjects 
afterwards.  There  was  no  longer  scope  for  adu- 
lation ;  the  most  unmeasured  panegyrics  fell  short 
of  the  truth ;  n<Hr  could  the  most  famous  poets, 
though  straining  every  nerve  in  the  effort,  arrive 
at  an  elevation  of  such  sublimity.  Poets  called 
him  Jove ;  priests,  the  arm  of  God ;  princes,  bro- 
ther and  lord. 

There  remained  but  one  means  of  increasing 
the  gl(M7  he  had  acquired,  and  this  was  to  sup- 
port it  with  moderation.  Had  he  restrained  the 
adulation  of  a  servile  age,  that  rushed  on  to  wel- 
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ice,  but  he  had  created  Italy.     The  Italians 
s  invoked  the  protection  of  Heaven  for  his 
in  his  recent  perils ;  they  now  o£fered  up 
dianks  for  victory,  and  for  peace.  His  sub- 
Ive  and  affectionate  Italian  people  entreated 
Emperor  graciously  to  grant   their  humble 
L  aPP^^^^o^ '  ^^y  implored  him  to  visit  that  Italy 
s^e^ich  he  had  raised  so  high  from  the  deepest 
^^tesement,   which   he  had  recovered  from  such 
tf^  state  of  abjectness,  to  conduct  her  to  such  a 
^appy   destiny.     This   they  desired;  this    they 
-^amestly  implored ;  this    they  hoped  from  his 
-paternal   benevolence;   this  would  be  the  most 
perfect,  the  most  exalted  felicity  they  could  enjoy.'* 
Napoleon  replied,  **  that  the  affection  of  his  Italian 
people  was  grateful  to  his  heart     He  had  with 
pleasure  seen  their  valour  shine  conspicuous  on 
the  great  theatre  of  the  world.     So  propitious 
a  commencement  would,   he  hoped,  have  a  cor- 
responding conclusion."     In  this  same  place  he, 
who    had    vilified   with    taunts    a    woman    of 
exalted  worth,  solely  because  she  had  loved  and 
defended  her  coimtry  against  him,  proceeded  to 
say,  that  the   Italian  ladies  should   send  from 
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their  presence  the  youths  who  spent  their 
in  listless  indolence,  and  should  forbid  the 
appear  again  before  them  till  marked  witl 
nourable  scars  ;  adding  **  that  he  would  will 
visit  Venice,  well  knowing  the  love  the  1 
tians  bore  him."  Napoleon's  speech,  on 
,  occasion,  excited  great  admiration  in  the  c 

\ 

I  and  every  one  pronounced  it   beautiful. 

part,  especially,  where  he  touched  on   the 
the  Venetians  bore  him,  was  much  commende 
Caressed  by  the  monks  of  Mount  Cenis  : 

■ 

:!  comed  with  fStes  by  the  Turinese,  then  rec 

freed  frcmi  Menou,  whom  the  good  Pi 
Camillo  Borghese,  succeeded  as  Grove 
general,  Napoleon  arrived  in  triumph  at 
royal  and  pleasant  Milan.  A  succession  of 
now  commenced ;  the  soldiers  held  touman 
the  poets  sang,  the  magistrates  flattered, 
>  priests  bestowed  their  benedictions.     He  tr< 

Melzi  with  great  respect,  because  he  hai 
longer  occasion  for  him;  and  that  he  n 
be  the  more  completely  shrouded,  he  en 
him  Duke  of  Lodi.  In  the  course  of  this 
lory  I  have  grieved  for  many  fatal  eventSj 
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for  many  more  must  I  yet  lament ;  bat  fbr  none 
have  I  mourned,  or  have  I  still  to  mourn  over 
with  more  sorrow,  than  to  have  seen  a  Mdzi 
eoDtamSnated  by  becoming  a  satrap  of  Napoleon. 

Napdeon  arrived  at  Venice,  and  beheld  the 
whole  city  illuminated;  the  great  canal  as 
light  as  day — the  place  of  St  Mark  more  brilliant 
still.  There  were  regattas,  balls,  operas,  and, 
what  was  even  worse,  there  were  plaudits  of 
voices  and  hands.  Every  thing  wore  a  cheenful 
and  serene  aspect ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
himself  dreaded  assassination;  and  Duroc,  the 
grand  master  of  the  palace,  was  more  than 
usually  diligent  in  visiting  cellars  and  dstems. 
Some  Venetians  fluttered  round  their  IcMrd  with 
joyful  faces-^for  the  age  preferred  a  base  but 
splendid  servitude  to  honourable  obscurity. 

llie  Emperor  turned  once  mons  to  Milan.  Here- 
oeived  the  colleges,  and  replied  to  tiieir  harangues  ; 
he  censured  the  progenitors  of  the  present  gene^ 
ration,  and  lamented  that  Italy  had  d^enerated 
from  the  glories  of  ancient  times ;  he  aflimied 
that  he  had  done  much  for  the  Italians,  and 
would  do  much  more;  he  admonished  them  to 


I 
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remain  steady  in  their  union  with  France, 
reminded  them  that  the  iron  crown  pron 
them  independence.  He  passed  trimnphi 
through  Lombardy.  New  designs  as  to  Italy  s 
in  his  mind,  and  he  prepared  for  their  es 
tion:  under  his  dominion  one  work  of  desi 
tion  generated  another.  Because  the  Pi 
Regent  of  Portugal  had  refused  to  do  all 
wished  against  the  English,  he  had  entered 
a  treaty  with  the  minister  of  Spain  at  Fonts 
bleau,  to  wrest  Portugal  from  its  ancient  mac 
(still  present  on  its  soil),  and  make  it  eve] 
others.  By  this  treaty  France  and  Spain  ag 
that  the  province  of  Portugal  Proper,  bet^ 
the  Minho  and  the  Douro,  with  the 
of  Oporto,  should  be  ceded  to  the  King 
Etruria,  who  should  assume  the  title  of  Kin 
Northern  Lusitania;  that  the  Algarves  shi 
be  given  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  with  the 
of  Prince  of  Algarve  ;  and  that  Beira,  Tras 
Montes,  and  Portuguese  Estremadura,  sb 
be  held  in  sequestration  till  a  general  p< 
The  King  of  Etruria  was  to  yield  his  realn 
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the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  troops  were  to 
enter  Spain,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish 
forces,  were  to  occupy  Portugal.  A  double  fraud 
against  Portugal  and  Spain  lurked  under  the  in- 
troduction of  these  troops.  The  family  of  Bra- 
ganza  had  notice  of  the  plot,  and  without  awaiting 
the  tempest  that  threatened  them,  employed  their 
own  and  the  British  fleet  to  convey  them  to  Bra^ 
zil.  Napoleon  raised  a  great  uproar  on  accoimt  of 
their  transmigration,  and  imputed  to  them,  as  a 
crime,  their  fleeing,  as  he  said,  with  the  English ; 
as  if  they  had  been  bound  by  any  obligation  to 
remain  in  vassalage  to  him. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  the  ministers  of 
France  and  Spain  entering  the  apartments  of  Ma- 
ria Louisa,  Queen  Regent  of  Tuscany,  intimated 
to  her  that  the  Tuscan  kingdom  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  territory  had  been  ceded  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon;  but  that,  in  compensation,  other  states 
had  been  assigned  for  her  and  her  son  Charles 
Louis  to  enjoy.  On  this  occasion  the  words  "  in 
perpetuity*"  were  omitted ;  yet  whether  this  omis- 
sion proceeded  from  sincerity  or  forgetfulness  it  is 
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difficult  to  determine.     The  fantastical  com] 


^  i  was  obeyed  with  humility  as  extraordinary. 


if 


I" ". 


Queen  signified  to  her  people  that  Tuscany 
been  ceded  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
she  was  about  to  repair  to  another  realm.  '' 
should  remember  their  devotion  with  delight, 
should  grieve  at  their  separation,  but  would 
sole  herself  with  the  reflection,  that  a  peopl 
docile  was  placed  under  the  happy  sway  of  a 
narch  endowed  with  all  the  heroic  virtues,  amc 
which  (to  use  the  very  words  of  the  Queen,  w 
were  in  style,  as  they  were  in  fact,  the  express 
of  a  mere  secretary)  pre-eminently  figurec 
earnest  and  constant  desire  to  promote  an< 
secure  the  prosperity  of  the  nations  subject  to  h 
The  Queen  had  not  followed  the  footsteps  of ! 
pold  in  Tuscany,  but  had  governed  in  a  mor^ 
bitrary  manner,  and  more  according  to  the  wi 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  General  O'Reilly  arrive 
take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
King.  The  magistrates  took  the  oaths  of 
giance,  and  the  arms  of  Tuscany  were  bro 
and  those  of  Napoleon  erected  in  their  pi 
Menoii,  the  Eg\''])tian,  arrived  to  disturb  the  'j 
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can  people.  The  triumphant  Napoleon  returned 
to  Paris,  his  carriages  closely  followed  by  those  of 
Maria  Louisa  and  her  son. 

The  harshness  of  Napoleon^  and  the  ruda 
and  impetuous  disposition  of  Menou,  were  mi< 
tigated  in  Tuscany  by  a  Junta  created  by 
the  new  Sovereign,  and  composed  of  just  and 
good  men,  amongst  whom  was  Degerando,  who, 
ever  accustomed  to  hope,  to  imagine,  and  to  wish 
what  was  right,  believed  that  the  Emperor  re« 
sembled  himself.  To  them  was  assigned  the 
difficult  task  of  modelling  the  Tuscan  ordinancea 
to  those  of  France.  In  this  matter  some  things 
were  difficult  to  accomplish,  whilst  others  were 
easily  effected  ;  amongst  the  first  may  be  ranked 
the  judicial,  administrative,  and  military  lawB« 
These  were  introduced  into  the  new  province 
without  modification.  The  Tuscans  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  the  military  regulations,  thinking  H 
a  monstrous  thing  that  they  should  be  obliged  to 
serve  in  wars  at  the  most  distant  extremities  of 
flurope  for  the  interests  of  France,  or  rather  of 
her  ruler.  The  Junta  laboured  not  without  e£« 
feet  to  render  the  new  domination  less  otmoxMWlilff. 
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First,  as  to  the  tax  on  capital,  in  conseque] 
Degerando's  acting  with  great  moderation, 
not  amount  to  more  than  a  fifth  or  to  less  tl 
sixth  of  the  interest.  The  Junta  did  not  n< 
commercial  affairs :  the  climate  hCing  prop: 
they  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  a 
improve  the  woollen  manufacture  they  intr-  ^ 
fine-wooUed  sheep  into  the  mountainous  d  w 
near  Sienna.  They  formed  establishments  i 
prove  the  manufacture  of  caps  at  Prato,  the  i 
hats,  alabasters,  and  corals  of  Leghorn  and 
tence,  the  chief  articles  of  Tuscan  commerce ; 
liberally  granted  honours  and  rewards  to  the 
ficers.  They  demanded  from  Napoleon  licen 
export  silk  from  Leghorn, — a  most  advantaj 
privilege,  and  indispensable  to  maintain  the 
manufacture  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mull 
tree  in  full  vigour.  They  also  demanded 
the  sovereign  a  chamber  of  commerce  for 
horn,  similar  to  that  at  Marseilles,  that  the 
chants  of  Leghorn  might  regulate  their  own 
independently  of  the  Marsellois.  This  was 
only  an  useful  but  a  disinterested  request  oi 
part  of  tlic  French  Junta,  as  it  made  agains 
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interest  of  Marseilles.  These  regulations  tended 
to  preserve  the  commerce  of  L^hom  with  the 
Levant  Neither  did  the  Junta  confine  their  cares 
to  maritime  afiurs  alone,  for  they  petitioned  the 
Emperor  to  open  a  road  &om  Arezzo  to  Rimini, 
the  shortest  of  all  that  lead  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Adriatic ;  to  restore  that  between  Rome 
and  Florence  by  the  Appian  Way;  to  construct  one 
&om  Florence  to  Bologna  by  the  Bisenzio  and  the 
Reno;  and  to  finish  that  which  ran  by  the  ancient 
Via  Lanretana,  from  Sienna  to  Cortona,  Arezzo, 
and  Perugia.  Neither  were  the  politer  studies 
neglected ;  thanks  to  the  solicitude  of  the  learned 
and  excellent  B^rando.  The  universities  of 
Pisa,  Florence,  and  all  their  dependencies,  received 
every  due  favour  and  attention,  as  did  likewise 
the  academies  of  experimental  knowledge,  of  phi- 
lol<^,*  of  drawing,  and  of  agriculture.  Dege- 
rando  cultivated  a  fertile  soil  which  gratefully  re- 
paid his  labours,  and  these  benefits  compensated 
for  the  oppressive  sway  of  a  stern  master. 

It  was  now  January — ^the  office  of  the  Juntft' 
ceased;  and  the  Princess  Eliza  was  named 
*  The  Delia  Cnuca. 

VOL.  II.  C 


Juntft^H 
Grandfl 
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i  Duchess,  the  government  of  Tuscany  bein 

signed  to  her.  Either  from  her  natural  disp 
or  for  amusement,  (resemhling  her  brother 
than  one  of  her  own  sex)  Eliza  took  most  pi 
in  military  affairs,  while  she  was  wholly  indi 
as  to  learning,  or  to  the  fame  of  Tuscany.  '. 
manner  ended  the  Tuscan  state,  which,  fron 
originally  a  republic^  had  passed  by  usurpai 
the  Medici  family,  and  had  afterwards 
wrested  from  the  Medicis  by  the  Austrians 
right  of  the  most  powerful,  who  were  well  j 
to  seize  on  it  as  their  prey,  till  it  was 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  immensity  of  Fran 

In  a  similar  manner  and  at  the  same  tira 
poleon  united  to  the  empire  the  Duchy  of  ] 
and  Piacenza,  calling  it  the  department  < 
Taro.  To  the  Bourbons  of  Parma  ther 
left  the  hope,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mini 
Doiiro. 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  have  so  f 
lowed  this  narrative  have  sufficiently  imp 
their  minds  with,  the  miseries  of  Italy.* 
was  Piedmont  a  re])ublic,  twice  a  kingdom, 

*  From  the  commencement  of  tlic  French  Revolution  i 
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times  under  provisional  governments— was  tram- 
pled down  by  the  republican  agents  under  the 
King,  and  under  the  first  provisional  government; 
— »  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Imperial  Russian 
and  Austrian  agents  under  the  second ;  and  op- 
pressed by  the  consular  agents  under  the  third ; 
and  under  each  there  had  been  perpetual  uncer- 
tainty, a  continual  war  of  opinions,  the  affections 
agonized,  the  interest  of  all  ruined,  now  by  one, 
now  by  another  party.  When  a  sanative  balm 
began  to  heal  one  wound,  fresh  violence  inflicted 
another.  The  voice  of  plaining  sorrow  was  again 
and  again  heard.  A  flourishing  country  was  re- 
duced to  squalid  poverty.  They  had  hoped  for 
liberty-^— they  found  disorganized  and  unbridled 
despotism ;  and  this,  after  lasting  many  years, 
was  finally  changed  only  for  a  regular  despotism. 
Security  seined  now  obtained:  yet  still  some 
vestiges  of  past  evils  remained  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
and  unrepaired  ruins  attested  the  violence  and 
frequency  of  the  changes  they  had  gone  through. 
Thrice  had  Genoa  changed  under  the  form  of  a 
republic,  in  constant  terror  from  the  ftmence  of 

C     a  .1     ..V,    : 
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I  

I  '  foreign  force  ;  oppressed  by  the  English  w 

!  by  the  French,  the  Prussians,  and  the  Gem 

laud ;  now  in  assisting  the  rights  of  man, 
advocating  legitimate  government ;  desolafa 
siege,  desolated  by  pestilence;  obliged  to  ] 
violence  that  which  she  had  acquired  by  in< 
no  element  of  health  remained  in  her  const 
After  fifteen  years  of  martjnrdom,  ten  centi 
independence  terminated  in  subjection  to  thi 
yoke  of  a  soldier.  Milan  the  rich,  spoiled  i 
republicans,  then  by  the  adverse  party,  hf 
first  a  republic  without  a  name,  then  a  re 
bearing  sometimes  one  name  and  then  ai 
at  one  time  a  Grerman  province  called  an  Ii 
regency,  at  another  a  French  province 
style  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  always  si 
always  in  slavery ;  and  at  last  she  had  3de 
him  who  could  beUeve  that  the  most  precioi 
of  his  conquests  was  the  revival  of  the  iron 
of  Luitprand  and  the  serpent  of  the  Viscon 
the  subject  of  Venice  I  will  be  brief,  since,  i 
much  slaughter,  so  many  outrages,  such  fi 
spoliation,  whether  as  a  German  or  a  Frem 
vince,  she  knew  all  that  either  servitude  ei 
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In  afflicted  Parma,  the  traces  of  the  generosity  of 
DutiUot  were  daily  wearing  out;  and  though 
wheedled  with  fair  words  for  the  ends  of  Spain, 
when  under  the  Duke,  she  was,  nevertheless,  in 
fact,  the  victim  of  the  extortions  of  insatiable  ava- 
rice. Then  subjected  to  the  vexatious  caprices  of 
Napoleon's  agents,  first  under  St.  Mery,  and  subse- 
quently much  more  under  Junot,  passing  from  one 
form  of  slavery  to  another,  she  was  able  to  judge 
how  much  it  availed  her  to  appeal  and  re-appeal  for 
the  redress  of  her  grievances  to  distant  Paris. 
Tuscany  had  yet  a  more  miserable  alternation,  of 
rapine  and  invasion  from  without,  and  of  internal 
disturbances  and  temporary  governments  ;  now  of 
republican,  now  of  imperial  tumults;  of  various 
regencies  under  various  names ;  of  boy  kings  and 
baby  kings;  of  military  commanders  with  supreme 
authority ;  and  of  now  Austrian,  now  Bourbon 
Princes,  and  now  again  the  Princess  Eliza ;  of  a 
pestilential  inundation  of  disorderly  soldiers — 
Neapolitan,  French,  Russian,  German,  or  Northern 
Italians.  The  age  of  Napoleon  destroyed  the 
works  of  the  age  of  Leopold.  Rome — ^red  with 
the  blood  of  the  French  envoys,  was  red  with  the 
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I  i  blood  of  Romans,  slain  in  the  defence  of  thei 

i  try's  laws, — ^red  with  the  blood  of  Italiaa 

I  I  profusely,  but  not  in  the  defence  of  their  co 

I 

rights ;  sacked,  trampled  upder  foot„  tcum  tc 

by  all,  she  knew  not  whom  she  mighl  call  a 

I  ox  enemy.  French,  Russians,  Germana,  Cisi 

j  Neapolitans,  and  even  Turks,  attacked  her  i 

j  both  by  their  ambition  and  by  their  arms. 

temples  were  profaned^  her  saqred  tn 
robbed,  her  museums  pillaged ;  the  painti 
Raphael  were  destroyed  by  barbarian  so 
notwithstanding  that  all  in  turu  declared  th 
were  guided  only  by  the  desire  of  promoti 
felicity  of  Rome.  Rome  beheld  a  papal  g 
ment  enslaved,  a  republic  enslaveci,  a 
government  restored  with  an  appearance  o| 
that  was  but  a  mockery;  she  saw  ^  con 
Pope,  a  tributary  Pope,  a  captive  Pope,  \ 
summoned  to  crown  his  enemy.  She  saw 
crouching  to  Turks,  papists  fawning  ou  th< 
lish,  real  republicans  flattering  those  who  v 
only  in  name,  lovers  of  liberty  paying  the: 
lations  to  tyrants;  witnessed  delusive  ho] 
one  side,  fraud  on  the  other — mid  betweei 
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sion  and  fraud  there  arose  a  labyrinth  of  decep- 
tion, a  mirage  of  chimerical  expectation,  a  perver- 
sion of  judgment,  such  as  to  force  one  to  confess 
that  if  the  gregarious  instinct  were  not  all-pow- 
erful in  man,  the  Roman  people  would  have  dis- 
persed to  lead  an  erratic  life  in  sylvan  solitude,  or 
have  remained  together  only  to  destroy  each  othet. 
Never  was  a  series  of  more  afflicting  exp^iments 
made  on  an  unhappy  people,  or  to  equal  those  of 
which  the  Romans  were  the  victims.  That  they 
should  havie  survived  them  seems  miraeiilous. 
Yet  if  greater  evils  they  could  not  endure,  greater 
scandals  they  were  yet  destined  to  behold,  and 
we,  with  grief  and  indignation,  to  relate.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  monarchy  would  have  Re- 
spected the  rights  of  monarchy ;  but  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  ber  were  greater  than  the  evils  caused 
by  anarchy.  Such  was  the  condition  of  desolated 
Rome, — ^the  treasury  exhausted,  individuals  in 
poverty,  the  ornaments  of  the  city  lost,  the  minds 
of  men  divided,  and  all  things  inciting  to  revenge. 
In  coming  to  speak  of  Naples,  I  know  not  how  to 
furnish  myself  with  adequate  expressions;  for 'the 
people  are  like  the  climate.     On  the  one  side  an 
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extreme  of  benevolence  that  borders  on  idei 
tue,  on  the  other  an  extreme  of  hatred  tha 
ders  on  ferocity ;  conspiracies,  civil  war,  fi 
wars,  conflagrations,  devastation,  treachery, 
cutions  of  the  virtuous,  and  of  the  infamous 
the  sword  of  the  executioner  fell  more  freqi 
on  the  just  than  on  the  unjust.  To  these  wc 
add  acts  of  heroism,  of  invincible  courage,  o: 
feet  friendship  even  in  misfortune,  civic  mc 
tion  even  in  want,  the  gentlest  thoughts  of  1 
humanity,  the  purest  desires  for  the  coi 
good ;  now  a  kingdom  agitated  by  conspii 
now  a  republic  contaminated  by  rapine,  s 
kingdom  full  of  cruelty,  and  now  the  theal 
rapine  also ;  Ferdinand  twice  driven  away, 
restored ;  a  republic  the  slave  of  France,  i 
narchy  the  slave  of  England ;  a  republic 
blished  by  force  through  the  agency  of  a  sc 
a  monarchy  restored  by  force  through  the  aj 
of  a  priest  ;*  the  first  accomplished  by  an  imi 
slaughter  of  Lazzaroni,  the  latter  by  an 
number  of  republicans.   The  same  individual 

*  Cardinal  Rufib— He  died  at  Naples,  Dec.  13th,  U 
his  S3d  year. 
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had  fawn^  on  Championnet  the  republican,  and 
on  Ferdinand  the  King,  now  crouched  to  the  mo- 
narch Joseph ;  and  on  another  side  might  be  beheld 
on  the  same  field  the  cross  of  Christ  in  dose  alli- 
ance with  the  crescent  of  Mahomet.  Altogether 
these  things  form  a  tale  so  marvellous,that  when 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  those  who  have  seen  them 
and  have  heard  them  shall  be  closed,  none  could 
be  found  to  give  them  credit,  were  not  testimonies 
multiplied  by  the  press. 

No  good  institution  could  arise  out  oC  so  mise- 
rable a  medley.  Every  foundation  of  civil  order 
was  broken  up,  and  soldiers  were  formed  to  serve 
others.  Some  maintain  that  a  good  effect  was 
produced  from  this  in  the  Italian  kingdom  at 
least,  as  there  the  military  spirit  was  revived,  and 
good  soldiers  were  formed  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 
Certainly  excellent  soldiers  were  formed  under  Na- 
poleon ;  yet  employed  as  they  were  in  foreign  con- 
tests, I  do  not  see  how  they  were  to  love  Italy ;  and 
how  they  were  to  learn  to  defend  her,  unless  we 
choose  to  believe  that  devastating  the  territory  of 
others,  and  destroying  the  name  and  independence 
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of  foreign  nations,  is  a  beneficial  lesson  of  p 
ism  to  soldiers. 

Slavery,  however,  arrayed  herself  in  splei 
and  in  this  Napoleon  was  unparalleled ;  for  ' 
of  the  greatest  magnificence,  works  of  the 
est  utility^  were  executed.  Milan,  more  espe 
excelled  in  magnificence :  the  noble  mass  < 
Ambrosian  temple  was  daily  increasing — tl 
rum  of  Buonaparte  daily  becoming  greater. 
Viceroy  Eugene  fostered  the  higher  brand 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The 
which  promoted  slavery  promoted  also  thi 
arts.  New  canals  were  cut,  new  bridges  r 
new  roads  opened.  Neither  rocks  nor  prec 
were  esteemed  any  obstacle;  for,  stimulate 
Napoleon,  human  skill  overcame  every  diffi 
Under  his  reign,  and  at  Iiis  command,  two  i 
were  executed,  to  which  the  most  splendid  ai 
most  useful  of  those  of  the  ancient  Romans 
scarcely  be  comiMired.  These  were  the  road 
Simplon  and  that  of  JVIont  Cenis,  which,  affo 
an  easy  opening  amongst  the  bleakest  and  hi 
rocks  of  Italy  and  Franco,  will  perpetually 
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to  future  ages  the  skill  and  activity  of  the 
French»  and  the  power  of  him  who  ruled  the 
destinies  of  the  world  in  the  beginning  of  the 
pineteenth  century.  How  would  he  have  deserved 
our  blessings,  had  he  not  corrupted,  by  despotism, 
ibo  benefits  he  thus  eonferred  ? 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  Napoleon  to  turn 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  means  employed 
were  worthy  of  the  end  pressed.  To  sow 
discord  in  the  royal  family ;  to  raise  suspicions 
in  the  breast  of  the  father  against  the  son ;  to 
excite  anger  in  the  mind  of  the  son  against 
the  father;  to  place  in  doubt  the  conjugal 
fidelity  of  the  Queen;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  caress  the  object  who  caused  those  doubts 
to  be  felt,  making  him  an  instrument  of  the 
intended  treadiery  against  the  state ;  to  asperse 
the  hme  of  a  deceased  princess^  reproaching  her 
with  being  of  the  blood  of  Canine  of  Naples ; 
to  accme  a  Spanish  prince  of  taking  part  in 
the  madbdnations  of  Caroline,  because  he  loved 
Spain  better  than  France ;  to  cause  a  suspicion 
of  treason  and  ficaud  to  fall  on  every  transaction 
at  Madiid  and  Aranjuez;   and  to  banish  from 
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their  precincts,  all  peace,    all    trust,   and 
fidence;   to    these  ends  were  the  arts   of 
poleon  directed.     The  impetuosity  of  the  Sps 
character  burst  for  a  time  his  web  of  treaci 
by  raising  Ferdinand  to  the  throne,  and  d( 
ing   Charles;   but    Napoleon  quickly   wove 
thread  anew,  and  the  unexpected  occurrence 
Aranjuez,  which  had  threatened  to  destroy 
snare,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  givin 
full    effect.     His  flatteries    decoyed    Charlei 
Bayonne ; ,  and   he  succeeded  in    alluring    ] 
dinand  thither  also.     He    now   rejoiced  in 
completion  of  his  plot ;  he  made  the  father 
his  son  a  rebel,  and  the   mother   term    hii 
bastard ;  he  made  the  public  gazettes  accuse 
of   an   intended    paricide;   he  constrained  1 
the  father  and  the  son  to  abdicate  in  his  favc 
the  former  he   banished  to  Marseilles,  then 
possess  but  a  shadow  of  freedom,  and  the  la 
he  sent  a  prisoner  to  Valencey.     His  insati 
desire  of  the  exaltation   of  his  own  family 
pelled  him  to  name  Joseph  King  of  Spain, 
Murat  King  of  Naples.     For  this  piupose 
the    treaty   of    Fontainebleau    been    conclu 
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which,  in  promising  increase  of  territory  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  had  procured  the  introduction 
of  the  French  troops  into  his  kingdom.  But 
consequences  far  different  from  the  results  anti- 
cipated by  the  framer  of  these  machinations 
arose  out  of  them.  The  Spaniards,  indignant  at 
the  infamous  treachery,  rose  against  the  French. 
Napoleon  and  his  hireling  scribes  called  them 
brigands  and  assassins ;  the  only  calumny  want- 
ing to  fill  up  the  full  measure  of  injury. 

Napoleon,  being  obliged  to  diminish  his  force 
in  Germany,  in  order  to  increase  his  army  in 
Spain,  began  to  fear  some  re-action  in  that 
quarter ;  he,  therefore,  deemed  a  fresh  demon- 
stration of  friendship  on  the  part  of  Russia 
desirable ;  and,  in  compliance  with  his  pressing 
requests,  Alexander  met  him  at  Erfiirth.  Here 
the  public  ceremonials  of  reception  were  splen- 
did— ^the  private  conferences  marked  by  familar 
intimacy.  The  world  was  filled  with  expecta- 
tion and  fear,  in  thus  seeing  monarchs  powerful 
beyond  all  their  contemporaries  discuss  together 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Those  who  abhorred 
the  despotic  empire  of  Napoleon   despaired  of 
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the   liberties  of  Europe,  because  the  two 

ponderating  powers  being  animated  by  one 

will,  there  was  none  left  to  whom  appeal  i 

be  made ;   none    who  could  afford  succour 

fine,  no  source  of  hope.     Those  who  dreade 

gradually  increasing  power  of  Russia  were  i 

averse  to  see  her  called  to  take  so  active  a 

in  the  affairs   of  Europe;  especially   as   h 

are  more  easily  contracted  than  laid  aside,  an 

desire  of  domination  never  diminishes  ;  but,  o: 

contrary,  continually  increases,  nor  ever  ai 

of  cure.     The  conduct  of  Napoleon  was  ii 

sistent  and  capricious,  and  his  measures   \ 

therefore,  not  likely  to  last :  while  the  wary 

methodical    proceedings  of    Russia   gave    h 

founded  cause  of  alarm.     The  scenes  that  ' 

acted  at  Erfurth  had,  on  the  part  of  Napoj 

more  of  display  than  of  policy ;  but  on  the 

of  Alexander,  there  was  more  art  than  exhibi 

Joachim  Murat,  the  new  King  of  Naples^ 

nounced  his   accession    to    the    nation.      ** 

august  Napoleon,"  he  said,  "  had  given  hira 

kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.     Gratitude  to 

donor,   and    a    desire    to    l)enefit    his    subji 
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would  divide  biB  heart.  .  He  would  preserve  the 
constitution  granted  hy  his  predecessor ;  he  would 
bring  Caroline,  his  aiigust  spouse.  Prince  Achilles, 
his  royal  son,  and  his  other  children  yet  in  infancy, 
and  commit  them  to  their  faith  and  their  love ;  he 
trusted  that  the  magistrates  would  fulfil  their 
duty :  this  would  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  his  favour  as  their  Sovereign."  Neapo- 
litan adulation  now  commenced  its  labours.  The 
council  of  state,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  sent 
deputies  to  bear  their  homage  to  king  Joachim ; 
they  met  him  at  Gaeta,  and  took  the  oaths.  Naples, 
in  the  mean  time,  put  forth  tokens  of  exultation : 
there  were  displayed  inscriptions,  trophies,  statues, 
triumphal  arches,  every  thing  in  festal  pomp.  An 
equestrian  statue  in  the  square  of  the  Mercatello 
was  erected  to  Augustus  Napoleon,*  another  in 
the  square  of  the  palace  represented  Queen  Caro- 
line, under  the  attributes  of  Juno.  Perignon,  a 
marshal  qf  France,  and  an  esteemed  commander, 
presented  the  keys  of  Naples  to  Joachim.  Generals, 

•  Kapoleun  was  at  this  -period  sometimes  so  called :  the 
princes  of  his  familj  added  his  name  to  their  own,  as  Loui» 
Napoleon — Joseph  Napoleon,  &c. 
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chamberlains,  equerries,  officers,  soldiers, 
with  their  swords  at  their  sides,  some  with 
keys  embroidered  at  their  pocket  holes,  and 
merous  and  various  multitude  of  the  pop 
some  with  laurels  and  others  olive  branches, 
dinal  Firrao,  bearing  the  sacred  relics,  rec 
Joachim  at  the  porch  of  the  church  o: 
Spirito  Santo,  under  the  canopy  of  state,  w 
conducting  him  to  a  throne  highly  omain 
for  the  purpose,  mass  was  performed  an( 
Ambrosian  hymn  chaunted.  These  ccreir 
being  ended,  Joachim  went  to  take  poss( 
of  the  royal  palace,  passing  through  the  i 
of  Toledo,  which  was  filled  by  a  crowd  of 
pie,  who  were  much  prepossessed  by  the  ; 

and  beauty  of  their  new  King.  A  few  days 
wards,  the  King  having  met  her  at  San  Li 
Queen  Caroline  made  a  brilliant  and  magiii 
entrance :  all  youth  and  beauty,  like  her  has 
she  shone  resx)lendent.  The  assembled  i 
gazed  on  the  symmetry  of  her  form  ;  they  eo 
plated  her  sweet  and  noble  bearing ;  and  ii 
sought  the  features  of  her  brother  Napoleon, 
general  acclamation  hailed  her,  happy,  good 
fifreat. 
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The  commencenieiit  of  Murat'a  reign  was  felici- 
tous ;  the  English,  however,  occupied  the  island 
of  Capri,  which,  being  placed  at  the  opening 
of  the  gulf,  is  the  key  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 
Their  presence  stimulated  -all  who  were  averse  to 
the  new  government,  intimidated  its  adherents, 
and  impeded  the  freedom  of  navigation,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  commerce  ;  besides,  it  was  con- 
sidered disgraceful,  that  one  of  the  Napi^onklea 
should  suffer  an  enemy  so  near,  and  that  enemy 
the  English,  who  were  at  once  so  hated  and  so 
despised.  The  indolence  of  Joseph  had  patiently 
suffered  the  disgrace;  but  Joachim,  a  spirited  sol- 
dier, was  indignant  at  it,  and  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  commence  his  reign  by  some  important 
enterprise.  He  armed  therefore  against  Capri : 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  there  in  garrison  with  two 
regiments  collected  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  which  were  called  the  Royal  Corsican  and  the 
Royal  Maltese.  The  island  afforded  several  strong 
stations — the  heights  of  Anacarpi,  the  greater  fort, 
the  forts  of  St.  Michael  and  San  Costanzo.  A 
body  of  French  and  Neapolitans  were  sent  frurn 
Naples  and    Salerno,  under    the    command   of 
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Greneral  Lamarque,  to  reduce  the  island;  aud 
effected  a  landings  by  means  of  ladders  hu: 
the  rocks  by  iron  hooks,  and  thus  posj 
themselves  of  Anacarpi,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  as  the  English  resolutely  defended  I 
selves.  Here  they  took  about  eight  hundre 
soners  of  the  Royal  Maltese  regiment.  Ani 
commands  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  bi 
lower  was  yet  to  be  gained.  The  chief  ob 
was  the  difficulty  of  the  descent  by  a  narrow 
cut  in  steps  in  the  rock,  into  which  the  fcnts 
especially  that  of  St.  Michael  incessantly  p 
their  fire.  It  became  necessary  to  erect  bat 
on  the  summits,  to  level  the  fortresses.  The 
proceeded  but  slowly — succours  of  men  and  ai 
nition  reached  the  besieged  from  Sicily ;  bu 
tune  favoured  the  enemy,  as  an  adverse 
drove  the  English  out  to  sea.  The  King, 
superintended  the  operations  from  the  sht 
Massa,  having  waited  at  the  point  of  Camps 
seizing  the  propitious  moment,  sent  fresh  t 
rons  in  aid  of  Lamarque,  and  the  English, 
already  broken,  and  the  forts  dismantled 
yielded  to  the  conqueror.     The  Neapolitaiii 
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highly  gratified  by  the  acquisition  of  Capri,  and 
from  that  eyent  augured  well  of  the  new  gorem- 
ment. . 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  contained  three  classes 
of  people— baronsy  republicans,  and  populace. 
The  barons  willingly  joined  the  party  of  the  new 
king,  because  they  were  pleased  by  the  honouis 
granted  to  them,  and  they  were  not  without  hopes 
of  recovering  their  ancient  privileges,  or  at  least 
of  acquiring  new  ones,  as  the  system  of  the  Napo- 
leonists  tended  to  this  end,  notwithstanding  the 
demonstrations  they  put  forth  to  the  contrary. 
The  republicans  were,  on  the  contrary,  inimical  to 
Joachim,  not  because  he  was  a  king,  for  they 
easily  accommodated  themselves  to  royalty ;  but 
because  his  conduct  in  Tuscany,  where  he  had 
driven  them  forth  or  bound  them  in  chains  like 
malefactors,had  rendered  him  personally  obnoxious 
to  them.  They  were  moreover  disgusted  by  ^is 
incredible  vanity,  which  led  him  to  court  and 
caress  with  the  most  zealous  adulation  every 
bearer  of  a  feudal  title.  They  therefore  feared 
that  he  would,  at  some  favourable  conjunctuie, 
deliver  them  over  «  n  pBip  le^H^Mw  who  thirsted 
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for  his  blood :  notwithstanding  all  this,  ho^ 
a  few  favours  on  his  part  gained  them  ove 
their  minds  were  subdued  by  misfortune, 
populace,  who  cared  no  more  for  Joachim 
they  had  done  for  Joseph,  would  easily  hav€ 
tented  themselves  with  the  new  government 
had  protected  them  from  the  oppressions  o 
barons,  and  had  procured  for  them  quiet 
abundance.  But  Joachim,  wholly  intent  on  c 
ing  the  nobles,  neglected  the  people,  who^ 
pressed  by  the  barons  and  soldiery,  be 
alienated  from  him.  His  silence  also  as  i 
constitution,  which  Joseph  had  appeared  w 
to  grant  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  se 
an  omen  of  his  intention  to  govern  despoti 
The  spirit  of  discontent  was  further  increase 
his  introduction  of  the  conscription  laws  of  Fi 
the  feudal  lords  resented  this  as  an  infringe 
o(  their  privileges,  and  the  ])eople  could  not  i 
cile  themselves  to  so  bold  an  innovation  ;  as, 
ever,  the  provinces  were  not  quieted,  and 
bria  was,  as  usual,  in  a  state  of  furious  discor 
provincial  regiments  were  enrolled.  This  mc 
had  been  already  decreed  hy  Joseph,  thoug' 
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negligently  executed  under  his  adminiistratiaii; 
Thus  was  every  one  under  arms:  they  who  were 
not  paid  as  soldiers  were  obliged  to  become  part 
of  the  unpaid  militia.  Really,  when  I  consider 
the  laws  throughout  Europe,  I  feel  amazed ;  for 
to  me  it  seems  that  in  nations  where  one  half  or 
more  of  the  public  revenues  go  to  the  pay-  of 
standing  armies,  the  people  might  expect  to  be 
protected  by  them ;  and  that  the  citizen  who  con- 
tributes his  children  to  their  ranks,  and  his  shai^e 
of  taxes  towards  their  support,  in  order  that  he 
should  be  defended  by  the  government,  might  well 
expect  to  be  so ;  and  yet  I  see,  when  he  has  fur* 
nished  his  quota  of  taxes,  and  yielded  his  sons  up^ 
still  is  he  obliged  to  gird  on  his  sword  and  stand 
himself  upon  his  own  defence.  These  are  the  liber- 
ties*-—these  the  advantages,  of  European  society. 

Joachim,  a  soldier  himself,  permitted  every 
thing  to  his  soldiery ;  and  an  insupportable  miK* 
tary  liceilse  was  the  result.  Hence,  also,  they  ht* 
came  the  sole  support  of  his  power,  and  it  took  no 
ro(>t  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  insolence 
of  the  troops  continually  augmented:  not  only 
eirerytde0ire,'biifc0veiy  caprice  of  the  head  of  a 
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regiment,  nay,  even  of  the  inferior  oflBcere,  w 
be  complied  with,  as  if  they  were  the  laws  o 
realm  ;  and  whosoever  even  lamented  his  sui 
tion  to  their  will  was  ill-treated  and  incu 
some  risk  of  being  declared  an  enemy  to  the  IJ 
The  lower  order  had  much  reason  to  complai 
the  oppressions  of  the  barons ;  but  those  of 
chim's  subalterns  were  yet  more  intolerable, 
people  represented  the  grievances,  and  demai 
protection  and  redress,  but  military  prediled 
spoke  louder  than  their  complaints ;  and  it 
held  as  great  good  fortune  for  those  who  presu 
to  complain,  that  they  were  not  visited  ' 
severer  inflictions  than  before*  An  indig 
silence,  and  a  sufferance  that  coveted  revi 
reigned  in  the  provinces.  Nor  was  the  stal 
things  better  in  the  capital :  the  royal  guai 
self,  which  waited  on  the  person  of  Joac 
transgressed  beyond  ail  measure.  There  wi 
tranquillity  allowed  to  the  citizens;  no  dvil  i 
was  observed  either  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
the  enjoyments  of  the  day ;  for  it  was  enough 
such  was  the  will  of  an  officer  of  the  guard ; 
importunate  noises,  threats,  and  insults,  desti 
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the  fihunbevB  or  the  arausements  of  eveiy  other 
dass.  To  the  militaiy  the  King  permitted  every 
thing.  The  ooBimissioners  of  the  civil  magitH 
tracy,  who  tried  to  restrain  such  baneful  excessee» 
were  reviled  by  the  soldiers,  scoffed  at,  and  beaten ; 
and  some  of  them  were  even  arrested  by  tha 
unbridled  soldiery  for  having  done  their  duty} 
were  led  under  the  windows  of  the  royal  palace^ 
and  whilst  the  King  looked  on  were  made  the  mark 
of  every  indignity.  This  was  the  condition  of 
Naples, — this  was  a  government  worse  than  that 
of  Turkey ;  but  the  reign  of  Murat  was  still  too 
recent  to  admit  of  such  proceedings, — cruel  as  the^ 

regarded  his  subjects,  to  himself  they  were  frauglit 
with  danger. 

The  discontents  produced  by  the  enormitie« 
committed  by  the  trcN^  of  Murat  gare  honea  Ia 
the  court  of  Palermo  that  its  fortmon  might  be 
re-established  in  the  kingdon  beyosd  the  Far 
Meanwhile,  the  civfl  war  raged  ia  Calabria;  mp 
were  the  Abniai  tm^uL  I»  these  diaturtln^ 
there  were  various  fiKCicM  hi  arma,  *M  vari/^ 
objects  were  punued :  «me  #>f  th^  ^V,  fr,n|jjbt 


Joachim,  and  had  feuj^  V^^Hm 
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were  adherents  of  Ferdinand, — others  wen 

partisans  of  a  republican  constitution.    I  pass 

those,  and  they  were  many,  who  took  arms  m 

from  a  love  of  pillage  and  bloodshed.     It  will 

perhaps,  be  deemed  tedious  if  I  recount  how 

for  what  end,  the  sect  of  the  Carbonari  arose  a1 

period.     Some  of  the  most  zealous  republi 

having,  during  the  persecution  that  raged  ag 

them,  withdrawn  themselves  to  the  highest  m 

tains  and  the  deepest  recesses  of  Abruzzo 

Calabria,  bore  with  them  an  extreme  hatred  t 

Sovereign,  not  only  because  he  had  been  their 

secutor,  but  because  he  was  likewise  King: 

were  they  less  inflamed  with  animosity  ag; 

the  French,  as  well  because  they  had  destr 

their  own  republic,  and  other  similar  govemm 
as  because  they  had  persecuted  them  :  nor  c 

they  endure  with  patience  that,  in  their  presi 

men  should  talk  of  Ferdinand,  nor  even  of  Joac 

nor  so  much  as  of  monarchy  in  the  abstract.    *] 

living  amid  steep  rocks,  hidden  vallies,  and 

solitudes,  their  hatred  against  kings  and  ag 

the  French  continually  augmented.     But,  at 

isolated,  and  scattered  far  and  wide  through 

vai'ious  places  of  refuge,  no  common  bond  u 
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them^ — they  were  intent  rather  on  keepni^  aHva 

the  spirit  of  vengeance  within  their  own  minda 

than  on  satiating  it  by  overt  action.    The  English  j 

who  kept  possession  of  Sidly,  were  apprised  of  this 

BDgry  spirit,  and  conjectured  that  it  might  serve 

to  exdte  an  insurrection  against  the  French.  With 

this  view  they  excited  them  to  confederate  amongst 

themselves,  so  that  they  might  firmly  co-operate 

in  the  same  designs,  and  add  fresh  proselytes  to 

their  ranks.    To  instigate  them  the  rather  to  this 

the  English  promised  them  some  sort  of  constitu* 

tion.     The  sect  of  the  Carbonari  thus  sprung  up, 

and  took  their  name  from  the  circumstance  of 

carhoney  that  is,  charcoal,  being  made  in  large 

quantities  in  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzo  and 

Calalnria,  where  they  first  arose  and  displayed 

themselves;  many  of  the  fratenuty  also  knew 

and  exerrised  the  art  of  making  charcoal.    After* 

wards,  as  they  were  well  aware  that  nothiiMf 

serves  more  to  attract  partisans  than  occult  mik 

extraordinary  practices,  they  established  i^tr^m^ 

ceremonies  and  rights  of  admi^ion.     Thi^  (* 

instigator  of  their  proceedinip 

dpal  leader,  was  Q9fMantf», 

with  extraordinary  powen  ^ 
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The  Carbonari  had  thus  much  in  common  wii 
freemasons^  that  they  passed  successively  thr< 
four  ranks,  that  they  jealously  concealed  their  i 
and  were  known  to  each  other  by  peculiar  s 
But  in  other  particulars,  the  two  firatemitiei 
fered  widely,  inasmuch  as  the  objects  of  the 
masons  are,  as  regards  others,  acts  of  benefit 
— as  regards  themselves,  the  enjoyment  oi 
festive  hour ;  whereas  the  attention  of  the  Ci 
nari  was  exclusively  directed  to  state  policy, 
rules  of  the  Carbonari  were  much  more  au 
than  those  of  the  freemasons,  for  they  hel( 
banquets,  nor  did  convivial  songs  or  straii 
music  enliven  their  meetings.  Their  symbol 
the  destruction  of  the  wolf  to  avenge  the  sla 
ter  of  the  lamb ;  Jesus  Christ  was  figured  u 
the  type  of  the  lamb,  and  kings  in  general,  n 
they  invariably  called  tyrants,  under  that  oi 
wolf.  In  their  own  jargon  they  called  thems 
sheep,  and  whatever  monarch  they  lived  u 
was  termed  the  wolf.  They  maintained,  more 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  been  the  first,  as  he  wa 
most  exalted  victim  of  tyranny,  and  to  avenge 
they  swore  to  slay  all  tyrants.     Thus  then,  a 
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fnemasoDB  enga^  to  avenge  thdr  Hiram,  tiie  Car^ 
bonari  pro£B88  to  avenge  the  deatJi  of  Christ. 
Thdr  rai^  were  ^eSy  fiUed  up  by  men  of  the 
lowest  order  of  sodetf ,  Mrhoae  imaginations  were 
powerfnllj  affected  by  vivid  rqnrsentatioiis  of  the 
pesoon  and  death  of  Christ ',  and  when  tiwir  myfr* 
tie  rites  woe  performed  in  their  secret  assem- 
blies, a  Moody  corpse  was  exposed,  which  they 
said  was  the  body  of  Christ :  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
judge  of  the  ^ect  such  horrible  rcpresentaCiona 
were  likely  to  jKoduee  on  the  farrid  fancy  of  Nea- 
politans. They  had  various  signs  of  mutual  re- 
cognition; anKNogst  others,  they  joined  hands,  and 
each  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his  thumb 
Ml  the  pahn  of  his  brother.  What  the  freemasons 
call  lodges  they  called  barracks,  and  termed  their 
meetings  sales,  alluding  to  the  real  Carbonari,  who 
descend  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains  in  order 
to  vend  their  diarcoal.  They  were,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  determined  republicans,  nor 
would  they  toloate  the  name  of  any  other  form  of 
govenunent ;  and  at  Catanzaro  they  had  already 
formed  a  republic  nuder  the  command  of  the  same 
Ci^lHanco  "niiom  we  have  just  named.     Ranco- 
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rously  did  they  liate  the  French,  and  Mural 
hated  with  double  rancour,  as  being  both  a  Fi 
man  and  a  king :  nevertheless,  they  were  n< 
this  accoimt  favourably  inclined  towards  I 
nand,  as  it  was  their  wish  to  be  without  a 
altogether.  This  sect,  which  first  sprang  i 
Abnizzo  and  Calabria,  spread  through  the  i 

parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  finally  penetrated 
Romagna,  where  they  introduced  their  cus 
and  gained  proselytes  to  their  opinions.  In 
pies  itself  they  swarmed,  and  not  a  few  oi 
Lazzaroni  were  members  of  the  secret  league 
Ferdinand,  knowing  that  the  power  of  the 
bonari  was  considerable,  was  persuaded  by 
urgent  solicitations  of  Caroline,  and  the  proii 
of  the  English,  to  make  some  attempt  to  in 
them  if  possible  to  coalesce  with  his  adherent 
order  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Naples  and  fc 
store  himself  to  the  throne.  The  chief  medi 
in  these  negociations  was  the  Prince  of  MoliU 
who  had  recently  returned  from  England,  whei 
had  gone  in  hopes  of  persuading  that  governi 
that  a  declaration  of  the  union  and  independ 
of  all  Italy  was  a  necessary  step  if  they  wii 
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odfaotnallj^ to  oppose  the  French  ia  tbjit  kingdom; 
bat  tile  IBnglish  would  not  listen  to.  this 'proposal, 
distFustiDg  the  Prince  because. he  had  been' a  re- 
publican. He  therefore  retired  to  Calabriat  asd, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  Cardinal  Ruffio'a 
ancient  fi^owers,  raised  a  'serious  commotion 
ajgainst  Joaohim.  He  spoke  energetically  at  One 
union  and  independence  of  Italy,  and  in  this 
project  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Qaeei^' 
who  had  persoaded  herself  that  this  alloremeat 
would  not  only  excite  the  people  to  effect 
the  restoration  of  her  ancient  possessions,  bat 
also  prove  the  means  of  gaining  some  new 
acquisition  '  of  importance.  Molitemo  seemed 
well  adapted  to  carry  on  these  n^ociatiotn 
with  the  Carbonari,  because,  in  the  time  o£ 
Championet,  he  had  been  an  adherent  of  the 
republic,  and  in  omsequence  of  hia  political  opi- 
nions had  been  proscribed  by  the  court ;  and  the 
Carbonari,  partly  because  they  were  cruelly  perse- 
ciited  by  Murat's  soldiers,  partly  because  Molitemo 
was  suspected  of  republicanism,  and  partly  because 
they  were  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  union  and 
independence  of  Italy,  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
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proposals  of  the  Prince  and  the  Queen.  Nol 
standing  this,  they  still  showed  themselvi 
disposed  towards  Ferdinand,  and  were  extt 
reluctant  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
agents.  To  overcome  their  repugnance^  the 
government  of  Palermo  gave  them  hopes,  i 
free  constitution,  in  all  respects  consonant  to 
desires,  should  be  granted  to  them.  Stimi 
by  these  various  motives,  and  especially  b 
promises  made  to  them,  they,  at  last,  consen 
unite  with  the  adherents  of  Ferdinand,  in 
to  free  the  kingdom  from  the  French.  Sud 
the  determination  of  the  major  part ;  but  the 
rigid  amongst  the  sect  abhorring  the  id 
forming  a  league  of  any  kind  with  those  who 
the  dependents  of  royalty,  continued  disseni 
and  this  party  of  rigorists  consisted  of  those 
had  formed  the  above-mentioned  republic  c 
tanzaro. 

The  junction  of  the  Carbonari  and  the  roj 
gave  Ferdinand  greater  force  in  Calabria. 
Joachim,  who  had  not  the  supineness  of  Jc 
was  not  wanting  on  his  side,  and  made  a  vig 
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resistance,  esperially  in  the  walled  districts ;  ike 
French  troops  under  Portraneaux,  the  Neapolitan 
soldiers,  and  the  provincial  guards,  co-operated  in 
the  general  defence.  E veiy  thing  was  thrown 
into  confusion:  Calabria  appertained  neither  to 
Ferdinand  nor  to  Joadiim.  The  military  and  the 
hisargentH  commanded  here  and  there,  prevailing 
now  in  one  place,  now  in  another. 

Then  ensued  all  the  effects  of  irregular  warfarie 
and  civil  broils:  burnings,  devastation,  pillage, 
violation,  and  not  slaughter  Only,  bat  assassina* 
tion.  These  horrible  atrocities  became  the  more 
frequent  in  proportioii  as,  availing  themselves  of 
the  confusion  of  a  state  of  warfare,  dissolute  men 
of  every  description,  banditti,  thieves,  and  assas^ 
sins,  who  cared  neither  for  republic  nor  monarchy, 
for  Ferdinand  nor  Joachim,  neither  for  the  French 
nor  the  English,  for  the  Pope  nor  the  Grand 
Turk,  but  were  intent  only  on  pillage  and  slaugh- 
ter, issued  from  their  most  secret  hiding  places  in 
order  to  commit  those  actions  which  humanity 
abhors,  and  which  the  historian  shudders  to 
recount.    Thus  from  this  time  Calabria  was  ffer 
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two  whole  years  red  with  blood  wantonly  s 
until  at  last  the  terror  caused  by  judicial  < 
tions  brought  it  to  a  more  tolerable  conditio 
Ruin  prevailed  on  every  side:  Spain  i^ 
flames  ;  Italy  and  the  southern  part  of  Ger 
were  under  the  direct  dominion  of  Napo 
Austria  feared  him ;  Prussia  olxyed  him  ;  P 
was  devoted  to  him  ;  Turkey  ranked  in  the 
her  of  his  adherents;  and  the  whole  Eun 
continent,  either  from  necessity  or  sen 
rendered  obedience  to  Napoleon.  One  j 
alone,  living  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  destitu 
military  power,  but  strong  in  conscience,  rei 
the  sovt  reign  will.  Napoleon,  spurred  o 
ambition,  blinded  by  prosperity,  had  put 
eertahi  phrases  rcvspecting  the  empire  of  CI 
magne,  calling  himself  his  successor  in  righ 
in  fact,  as  if  the  jniblic  officers  of  Prance, 
received  their  stipends  from  him,  had  poss 
the  power,  when  they  styled  him  Emperor  o 
French,  of  giving  him  at  the  same  tim 
supreme  dominion,  and  the  effective  posse 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  the  whole  of  Ita 
S])aiii,  and   of  (uTinany,  of  the  entire  axtk 
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territoiy,  in  fine,  which  composed  the  empire  of 
the  west  iu  the  time  of  that  glorious  Emperor. 

Bearing  therefore  the  standard  of  Charlemagne 
on  high.  Napoleon  set  fortli  against  the  Pope.  He 
could  not  patiently  tolerate  the  idea  that  Rome, 
whose  name  had  so  exalted  a  sound,  should  not  be 
under  his  dominion ;  and  was  mortified  that  one 
small  part  should  yet  remain  in  Italy  exempt  from 
his  sway.  The  Pope,  on  his  side,  refused  to  allow 
liimself  to  be  reduced  to  that  servile  condition  into 
which  abnost  all  the  princes  of  Europe  had  fallen, 
some  from  pusillanimity,  otliers  from  necessity. 
Thus  while  those  who  were  armed  succumbed, 
Pius  the  Seventh,  who  was  defenceless,  resisted, 
and  not  only  opposed  the  sovereign  lord  of  France, 
but  strongly  remonstrated  with  him,  bitterly  com- 
plaining, that  by  the  organic  articles  and  the 
decree  of  Melzi,  both  the  concordats  had  been 
perverted,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Apostolic  See  and 
to  the  manifest  violation  of  the  decrees  of  the 
councils,  and  even  of  the  precepts  of  the  holy 
gospel  itself.  He  lamented  that  by  the  civil  code  of 
France,  which  had  been  introduced  also  into  Italy 
by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  a  law  of  dLv<>^pe 
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was  established,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
ims  of  the  church  and  to  the  divine  pre 
He  reprobated  the  equality  granted  to  va 
religions  by  the  law  of  France,  which  profess 
be  and  was  a  Catholic  country,  and  yet  p 
Dissenters  and  Catholics  on  the  same  footing 
even  excepting  the  Jews,  the  irreconcileable 
mies  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

On  all  these  subjects  he  admonished  tlie  E 
ror,  and  required  him  to  fulfil  the  promise 
had  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  relij 
but  Napoleon,  the  conqueror  of  Austria,  of  ] 
sia,  and  of  Russia,  was  no  longer  the 
Napoleon  he  had  been  when  yet  in  the  infiin 
his  power.  Determined,  therefore,  by  one  n 
or  other  to  execute  his  design  of  making  hi] 
master  of  Rome,  whether  the  Pope  should  re 
there  or  not,  he  sent  to  inform  Pius,  "  th 
he  was  the  successor  of  Charlemagne,  the  pc 
cal  states,  which  had  been  a  part  of  the  empi 
the  said  Charlemagne,  consequently  appert 
to  the  French  empire  ;  that  if  the  Pontiff  wa 
lord  of  Rome,  he  was  not  less  the  emperor  o 
and  tliat  to  him  as  the  sucrcssor  of  Charlen 
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the  Poi)e  owed  obedience  in  temporal  matters,  as 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  owed  the  Pontiff  obedience 
in  spiritual  concerns;  that  one  of  the  rights 
inherent  in  his  crown  was  that  of  exhorting,  nay, 
of  forcing  the  ruler  of  Rome  to  form  with  him  and 
with  his  successors  a  league  offensive  and  defen- 
sive in  every  war,  whether  at  present  or  in  future; 
and  that  the  Pope,  being  the  vassal  of  the  empire 
Charlemagne,  could  not  avoid  entering  into  this 
league,  but  was  bound  to  hold  as  his  enemy  every 
enemy  of  Nai>oleon.  He  added,  that  "  if  the  Pope 
should  refuse  to  comply  with  his  demands,  he 
possessed  the  right  of  annulling  the  donation  of 
Charlemagne,  and  of  dividing  the  pontifical  states, 
and  bestowing  them  on  whomsoever  he  chose ; 
that  he  would  separate  the  temporal  from  the 
spiritiml  authority  in  the  person  of  the  Pojie ;  that 
he  would  send  a  governor  to  Rome  with  full 
powers,  and  would  leave  to  the  Poi)e  only  the 
simple  office  of  bishop  of  Rome." 

The  rigorous  demands  thus  plainly  intimated  to 
the  Pontiff,  who  had  not  given  Napoleon  any 
cause  of  complaint,  but  had  even  aided  him  by  his 
whole  authority  to  moiuit  the  Imj)erial  throne, 

1    4  ^ 
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demonstrated  an  irrevocable  determination. 
Pope  replied,  that  "  it  was  an  extraoi 
circumstance  that  the  Sovereign  of  Rome  2 
after  ten  centuries  of  uncontested  possess 
obliged  to  make  his  defence  against  him  w 
short  time  since  he  had  consecrated  En 
The  world  knew  that  the  glorious  Emperor 
lemagne  (whose  memory  would  be  for  evi 
lowed  in  the  church)  had  not  given  the  poi 
provinces  to  the  Holy  See;*  for  it  wa« 
known  that  they  had  been  possessed  by  the  I 
pontiffs  in  times  long  anterior  to  Charlemag 
the  free  gift  of  the  nations  who  had  been 
doned  by  the  emperors  of  the  east.  It  wa 
known  that  in  process  of  time  the  exarcha 
Ravenna  and  of  Pentnpolis,  which  coin 
these  same  provinces,  being  invaded  by  the 
bards,  the  illustrious  Pepin,  the  father  of  C 
magne,  had  taken  them  out  of  their  handi 
had  appropriated  them,  by  a  solemn  act  of 
tion,  to  Pope  Stephen.  The  great  Empero 
ornament    and    the    admiration    of    the    < 

*  Charlemagne  has  been  canonized^  and  his  relics 
noured  like  tliosc  iif  ntlicr  saints. 
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century,  not  only  did  not  revoke  the  pbus  and 
generous  act  of  his  father  Pepin,  but  further 
confirmed  and  approved  it  in  the  reign  of  Pope 
Adrian ;  not  only  did  he  refuse  to  despoil  the  Holy 
See  of  her  possessions,  but  his  only  desire  was  to 
restore  them  to  her,  and  to  augment  them.  So 
far  did  this  pious  spirit  excite  him,  that  his 
testament  expressly  commanded  his  three  sons  to 
defend  the  possessions  of  the  church,  declaring 
that  his  successors  possessed  no  authority  nor  any 
right  to  revoke  what  his  father  Pepin  had  done  in 
favour  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and  that  his  sole 
desire  was  to  protect  the  Roman  pontiffs  against 
their  enemies,  and  not  to  oblige  them  to  declare 
themselves  against  them."  The  Pope  then  ob- 
served, that  the  lapse  often  centuries — a  thousand 
years  of  peaceful  possession,  rendered  all  anterior 
research,  every  posterior  interpretation,  unneces- 
sary ;  and,  finally,  even  supposing  that  the  pre- 
tended rights  of  Charlemagne  had  not  been  with- 
out foundation,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  not 
found  either  the  Holy  See,  or  the  Pope,  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  Charlemagne  had  found  them ; 
since  Napoleon  had  found  the  Holy  See  free,  and 
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su!)ject  to  none,  having  possessed  the  full  a 
tire  sovereignty  of  all  its  states  for  ten  cei 
without  interruption;  and  that  the  sanguina 
tones  he  had  gained  over  other  kingdoikis  ga^ 
no  right  to  invade  the  states  of  the  Pontiff, 
the  Pontiff  had  always  lived  at  peace  with  ] 
The  Pope  replied  too  seriously  to  the  all^ 
of  Napoleon,  for  no  man  thought  them  mo 
tile  than  Napoleon  himself:  certainly,  if 
ancient  pretension,  true  or  assumed,  whic 
been  confirmed  by  time,  were  to  be  thus 
in  question,  no  property  would  be  secure,  ai 
world  would  be  one  iiniversal  scene  of  couf 
The  Emperor,  however,  continued  to  deman 
threatening  tone,  that  the  Pope  should  entc 
the  Italian  confederation  with  the  Kings  oi 
and  Naples ; — that  their  enemies  should  1 
enemies,  and  their  friends  his  friends.  E 
the  Pope's  steadily  revising  to  join  this  conf 
tion,  the  Emperor  demanded  that  he  should 
a  league  of  offence  and  defence  with  him  i 
and  if  he  refused,  this  was  to  be  considc 
declaration  of  war;  and  Ncipoleon  said  he 
ri'Cjarcl  him  as  an  enemy,  and  would  make Ro 
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own  by  conquest.  This  last  proposition  rendered 
the  situation  of  the  Pope  rather  worse  than  better; 
for  the  object  of  the  confederacy  was  a  defensive 
union  against  the  infidels  and  the  English;  whereas 
the  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  Napoleon 
alone  implied  that  the  Pope  should  make  war 
against  any  prince  or  state  at  war  with  the  £!m- 
peror :  whence  it  might  arise  that  he  might  be 
obliged  not  only  to  make  war  with  a  Catholic 
prince,  but  even  to  unite  himself  to  any  anti-Ca- 
tholic power,  in  order  to  make  war  against  a  Ca- 
tholic state — a  condition  of  things  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  duties  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Pope 
further  stated,  that  if  pontiffs  had  in  former  times 
been  known  to  enter  into  treaties,  and  make  war 
against  Catholic  princes,  it  was,  however,  not  in 
the  records  of  history,  that  they  should  bind  them- 
selves to  engage  in  perpetual  hostility  at  the  will 
of  another,  without  enjoying  the  privilege  of  ex- 
ercising their  own  judgment  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  motives,  but  simply  because  it  was  the  plea- 
sure of  another.  Pius  exclaimed  that  his  soul 
was  afflicted  with  grief  and  horror,  when  he  re- 
flected oil  the  nature  of  the  alliance  the  Emperor 
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had  demanded,  ^'  Would  not  such  a  league,  ofl 
sive  and  defensive,  arm  the  father  against  the  f 
the  son  against  the  father  ?  Was  not  this  to 
gage  the  church  of  God  in  endless  quarrels^ — t 
church  in  which  charity,  peace,  and  gentleni 
with  every  other  virtue,  ought  to  dwell  as  in  tl 
own  proper  sanctuary ;  was  not  this  to  desire  t 
the  supreme  Pontiff  should  no  longer  be  Aaron 
Ishmael,  a  man  of  blood,  an  alien  to  civilized 
ciety,  his  hand  lifted  against  every  man,  and 
hand  of  every  man  lifted  against  him  ?  Must 
not  thus  raise  the  standard  of  war  against  his  o 
brethren  ?  Was  this  the  mode  in  wliich  peace  y 
to  be  restored  to  the  church  of  God  ? — that  pc 
which  the  divine  Saviour  had  left  to  the  apost 
to  the  pontiffs,  their  successors,  and  to  Pius  h 
self?  The  Emperor  should  seek  this  peace,  wli 
is  the  peace  of  the  wise,  a  peace  better  than 
triumphs  of  the  warrior,  the  peace  of  those  tr 
wise  who  are  the  salvation  of  the  earth ;  he  sho 
seek  that  wisdom  which  renders  a  monarch 
stay  of  his  jieople ;  but  if  he  would  not  seek  it 
himself,  he  ought  at  least  to  suffer  the  pontiffs 
enjoy  it,  whose  proper  inheritance  it  was,  given 
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them  by  Christ  the  Redeemer.  The  Pope  was  the 
common  father  of  all  believers ;  he  was  bound  to 
bestow  on  them  all  spiritual  aid:  this  aid  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  communicate  to  the  sub- 
jects of  a  prince  against  whom,  in  virtue  of  the 
league,  he  might  be  obliged  to  wage  war.  The 
lustre  of  a  double  sovereignty  adorned  the  ponti- 
ficate, and  it  behoved  him  not  to  derogate  in  aught 
from  his  primary  spiritual  office  out  of  tempo- 
ral motives,  nor  act  in  aught  to  the  prejudice  of 
that  religion,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  the  dis- 
seminator, and  the  defender." 

Having  thus  solemnly  declared  his  sentiments  to 
Napoleon,  Pius  proceeded  to  say,  **  that  if  for  the 
hidden  designs  of  (xod,  the  Emperor  should  put 
his  threats  into  execution,  and  possess  himself  of 
the  states  of  the  church  by  conquest,  his  Holiness 
being  unable  to  prevent  so  fatal  an  event,  would 
protest  against  it,  as  a  violent  and  iniquitous  usur- 
pation ;  he  moreover  declared,  that  not  the  work 
of  genius,  of  policy,  or  of  knowledge  (Napoleon 
having  used  these  same  words  in  speaking  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Roman  See)  would  be  destroyed, 
but  truly  that  of  God  himself,  from  whom  all 
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sovereignty  proceeded ;  his  Holiness  humbly 
ing  the  decrees  of  heaven,  would  console  hi 
witli  the  thought,  that  God  is  the  almighty  i 
of  all,  and  that  all  things  yield  to  his  divini 
when  that  fulness  of  time  pre-ordained  by 
arrives :"  these  prophetic  words  were  addz 
by  Pius  to  Napoleon.  TThe  Emperor  persist 
declaring  that  he  would  never  suffer  tbe  do^ 
{  which  maintained  that  prelates  were  not  the 

jects  of  the  princes  in  whose  dominions  they 
born,  and  that  his  determination  was,  thi 
Italy,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan  should  be  v 
in  one  common  league,  offensive  and  defensi' 
order  to  free  the  peninsula  from  the  disordi 
war ;  he  defended  his  obstinacy  from  the  pi 
that  the  freedom  of  communication  ought  noi 
could  not  be  interrupted  either  in  peace  or  ii 
by  an  intermediate  territory,  between  his  sta 
Milan  and  Naples,  which  he  did  not  command 
moreover  ordered,  that  the  ports  of  the  pon 
states  should  be  shut  against  the  English.  T 
the  Pontiff  replied,  "  that  if  Napoleon  had 
possession  of  Naples,  Milan,  and  Tuscany 
was  ccrtniiily  no  fault  of  his :  and  that  in  fi 
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wars  between  France,  Austria,  and  Spain,  the 
pontifical  states  had  always  been  intermediate,  a 
circumstance  of  which  these  powers  had  never 
complained,  nor  even  had  thought  of  making  it  a 
pretext  for  depriving  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  of 
their  dominions ;  in  the  present  case,  the  alleged 
interruption  did  not  exist,  the  Roman  state  being 
occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor,  who  with 
full  liberty,  and  to  the  intolerable  burthen  of  the 
apostolical  chamber,  continually  passed  and  re- 
passed to  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  As  for  shutting  the  ports 
against  the  English,  although  it  might  be  feared 
that  it  could  not  be  done  without  some  injury  to 
the  Catholics  who  inhabited  Ireland,  the  Pope 
would,  nevertheless,  for  the  love  of  'peace  concede 
this  point  to  the  Emperor.** 

Napoleon,  to  whom  the  Imperial  crown  seemed 
defective  as  long  as  Rome  was  wanting  to  his  em* 
pire,  prepared  to  subvert  that  power  which  for  bo 
many  centuries,  and  amidst  so  many  revolutions  in 
Italy  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  had 
continued  to  subsist.  That  force  might  be  aided 
by  fraud,   he   acccHnpanied   hii^   declarations   by 
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phrases  of  humanity,  expressing  a  desire  i 
mote  the  liberty  of  the  secular  power  :  "  I 
he  said,  <<  were  not  fit  to  govern ;  inimei 
theological  studies,  they  were  unacquainte 
man.     Rome  had  sufficiently  agitated  the  ^ 
Xhe  age  could  no  longer  tolerate  her  usurp 
Tlie  progress  of  knowledge  had  shown  is 
estimation  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  wer 
held.     Every  one  was  now  convinced  of  1 
surdity  of  uniting  the  sacerdotal  and  regal 
the  temporal   with  the  spiritual  authorit 
crown  and  the  tiara,  the  sword  and  the 
Jesus  Christ  had  said  that  his  kingdom  was 
tlxis  world,  the  kingdom  of  his  vicar  ougl 
therefore,  to  be  an  earthly  throne.     Charlei 
had  given  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  to  the 
for  the  good  of  Christendom,  and  not  to' 
them  to  spread  discord  and  war :  then,  sine 
had  chosen  to  abuse  the  gift,  it  ought  to 
voked.     Pius  was  in  future  to  be  no  longt 
ruler,  but  simply  the  bishop,  of  Rome.     By 
means  tranquillity  and  the  interests  of  re 
would  })e  provided  for  at  one  and  the  same 
In  order  to  make  hinii^elf  Em])eror,  Napolecj 
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employed  religion  against  philosophy,  and  now 
to  make  himself  master  of  Rome  he  armed 
himself  with  philosophy  against  religion;  alter- 
nately stimulating,  as  the  dictates  of  his  ambition 
prompted,  the  priests  against  the  philosophers,  and 
the  philosophers  against  the  priests.  Foreseeing 
that  a  great  number  of  the  pious  in  France  would 
advocate  the  justice  of  the  Pope's  cause,  would 
hear  with  displeasure  the  resolutions  he  had  taken 
against  them,  and  would  call  them  persecutions^ 
a  word  of  powerful  effect  amongst  Christians,  he 
applied  himself  to  flatter  the  French  with  his  usual 
art,  by  an  attempt  to  increase,  the  dignity  and  the 
authority  of  the  nation  in  ecclesiastical  matters ; 
believing  that  the  French,  having  already  the 
predominance  in  temporal  affairs,  would  be  well 
pleased  to  acquire  it  in  spiritual  concerns  also :  he 
therefore  urgently  demanded,  that  the  Pope  should 
acknowledge  a  right  in  him  to  nominate  so  many 
cardinals ;  that  the  third  at  least  of  the  sacred  col- 
lege should  be  French,  threatening  as  usual  to 
deprive  the  Pope  of  his  temporal  power  in  case  of 
refusal.  If  the  Pope  consented  to  this.  Napoleon 
would  acquire  a  preponderating  influence  in  every 
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deliberation  of  the  sacred  college,  and  in( 
cially  ill  the  nomination  of  popes ;  if  he 
it  would  appear  to  the  French  nation. 
refused  them  that  which  they  believed  th 
of  France  fully  entitled  her  to.  The  Pope 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  a  demanc 
infringed  the  liberty  of  the  church — wh 
lated  the  integral  principles  of  her  consi 
"  Was  it  not  known  to  every  one  that  t; 
of  cardinals  was  the  most  important  and  t 
essential  part  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
first  duty  was  to  advise  tlie  supreme  pontif 
then  possessed,  who  then  ought  to  possi 
privilege  of  electing  men  capable  of  worth 
porting  so  exalted  a  dignity,  so  serious  a 
sibility,  if  it  were  not  he  whom  it  was  tht 
to  counsel  ?  Had  not  all  the  princes  of  tl 
counsellors  of  their  own  election  ?  Whi 
should  this  privilege  be  denied  to  the 
church  and  the  Roman  jrantiff  alone  ?  I 
the  cai-diuals  were  not  only  the  couiisellc 
the  electors  of  the  jKipcs  ;  mid  what  freedoi 
tlieiv  be  in  the  elections  if  a  teiripornl  priii 
to  ii;i!iu-  s(i  uiviit  :i  i)n)poriioii   of  (he  el 
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If  this  power  were  granted  to  Napoleon,  would 
not  other  princes  demand  the  same,  and  would 
not  the  Roman  pontiff  then  be  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  secular  princes?  It  was  undoubtedly 
expedient  that  the   cardinals  should  be   elected 
from  every  Catholic  nation;  but  expediency  was 
not  necessity.     The  only  rule  the  pope  should 
observe,  in  the  election  of  cardinals,  was  to  prefer 
those  who  were  most  distinguished  for  virtue, 
for  learning,  and  for  piety,  of  whatever  nation 
they  might  be,  whatever  language   they  might 
speak.     The  Pope  knew  that  his  refusal  would  be 
misrepresented  by  the  malicious,  and  attributed*to 
an  unjust  depreciation  of  the  clergy  of  France ; 
but  he  called  God  and  man  to  witness  that  such 
were  not  his  sentiments.     The  clergy  themselves, 
the  Emperor,  and  the  world  in  general,  must  be 
convinced  of  this,  as  they  already  saw  amidst  the 
members  of  the  sacred  college,  besides  two  Grenoese 
and  one  native  of  Alexandria,  seven  cardinals  of 
the  French  nation,  to  which  number  it  was  his 
intention  to  add  one  other  learned  and  virtuous 
prelate.     'Whosoever  was  capable  of  being  con- 
tented would  content  himself  with  this;  but  the 
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Holy  Father  could  not  gratify  others  b 
tliat  which  was  repugnant  to  bis  own  mil 
The  Emperor  adhered  inflexibly  to  his 
tion — he  sent  a  fresh  intimation  to  the  Ft 
ifhe  did  not  concede  to  his  nomination  of  t 
of  the  cardinals  he  would  deprive  him 
Roman  tenitory.  Having  endeavoured  U 
Pius  odious  to  the  French,  he  next  so 
render  him  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  tbi 
He  imperiously  required  him  to  send  froi 
the  consul  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples  ;  on  whi 
replied,  that  he  was  not  at  war  with  that  n 
who  still  possessed  the  realm  of  Sicily — 
was  a  Catholic  sovereign,  one  whom  h< 
never  treat  as  an  enemy,  by  driving  his  rep 
live  from  Roine.  The  much-coveted  Rome 
the  hands  of  him  who  coveted  all  things. 
design  had  been  unjust  the  execution  was 
fraudulent.  The  Napoleonists  approac] 
confines  of  the  venerable  city,  but  profe 
hostile  intentions  against  her.  They  spr 
report  tliat  they  were  merely  on  their 
Naples,  and  were  seven  thoitsand  in  numb 
MiuUis  for  their  cuiuniander.     A  uiilitii 
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mander,  however,  was  not  expected  to  be  equal  of 
himself  alone  to  the  task  of  oppressing  a  pope; 
therefore  Alquier,  Napoleon's  ambassador  at 
Rome,  laboured  to  the  same  end,  and  he  used 
even  harsher  language  than  the  soldier,  and  more 
closely  imitated  his  master.  About  the  end  of 
January,  Alquier  sent  to  inform  Cardinal  Philip 
Casoni,  the  secretary  of  state,  that  seven  thousand 
of  the  Emperor's  troops  were  to  pass  through  the 
Roman  territory  without  making  any  stay  in  its 
confines,  that  MioUis  promised  that  they  should 
pass  without  any  injury  to  the  country,  and  that 
he  was  a  man  of  such  character  that  his  promises 
were  certainty.  Alquier  sent  also  with  this 
letter  the  official  route  of  the  soldiers,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  their  line  of  march  was  indeed 
directed  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  without  passing 
by  Rome ; — of  such  mighty  importance  was  it  to 
delude  a  pope.  Various  rumours,  however,  pre- 
vailed :  some  maintained  that  the  troops  were 
designed  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  others,  that 
they  were  making  against  Rome  through  the 
medium  of  the  Cardinal  secretary.  The  Pope 
formally  required  MioUis  to  declare  openly  and 
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without  equivocation  the  object  d  the  n 
these  soldiers,  in  order  that  his  Hi^nea 
act  accordingly;  MioUis  replied,  that 
forwarded  the  prescribed  route  of  the 
and  that  that  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  sal 
ministers  of  his  Holiness.  Time  pressed- 
leon's  officers  continued  their  marcha  tl 
jokes  being  uttered,  with  the  usnal  deruric 
priests,  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  papal 
They  began  next  to  threaten  that  the] 
enter  Rome  and  occupy  the  dty.  Tl 
protested  anew — forbade  them  to  entei 
and  commanded  them  to  pass  wiUtout  th 
protesting  that,  if  they  refutted,  be  would 
it  a  declaration  of  war,  and  every  i 
relation  should  be  thereby  terminated 
Napoleonists  were  already  so  near  as  to  b 
sight  of  the  walls,  and  Alquier  con 
renewed  bis  protestations  to  the  Holy 
affirming  with  the  most  solemn  assereratii 
they  were  only  passing  through,  and 
hostile  intention.  In  the  mean  time  the 
troops  ari-ivcd  close  at  hand,  and  on  the  a 
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February,  attacking  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  entered 
it  by  force,  took  the  castle  oi  St.  Angelo,  seized 
all  the  military  posts,  and  carried  their  violence 
so  far  as  to  plant  their  cannon  with  their  mouths 
turned  towards  the  Quirinal,  the  peaceful  habita- 
tion of  the  Pope.  Posterity  will  place  these 
promises  of  Alquier,  and  his  confirmatory  appeal 
to  the  honour  of  a  general  officer,  on  a  par  with 
the  indignation  expressed  by  Ginguene,  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  Directory  at  Turin,  at  the  base 
thought  that  the  Piedmontese  government  could 
suspect  that  the  French  would  turn  the  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel  against  the  king.  That  no 
circumstance  of  effrontery  might  be  wanting  in 
this  disgusting  transaction,  MioUis  demanded, 
through  Alquier,  an  audience  of  the  Holy  Father, 
and  having  obtained  it,  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  it  had  not  been  by  his  orders  that  the  mouths 
of  the  cannon  had  been  turned  towards  the 
Quirinal,  as  if  the  injury  done  to  the  sovereign  of 
Rome  and  the  head  of  Christendom  had  consisted 
only  of  this  single  act  of  violence,  which,  however, 
was  certainly  a  grievous  outrage :  of  the  fraudu-' 
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lent  and  forcible  occupation  of  Rome,  whi 
the  real  matter  of  importance,  he  made  i 
slightest  mention. 

Fresh  insults  were  continually  heaped  < 
Pope — Napoleon  accused  him  of  having  g 
an  asylum  in  his  states  to  Neapolitan  bri 
rebels  and  conspirators  against  Murat 
affirmed  that  this  was  the  reason  he  had  oc 
Rome,  and  accused  the  Pope  himself  o 
nivance.  Alquier  made  it  a  cause  of  con 
as  if  he  did  not  know  that  the  soldiers  of 
leon,  for  a  long  time  past,  had  been  the  x 
of  the  papal  states,  and  that  they  had  o 
own  authority,  contrary  to  the  law  of  n 
there  arrested  and  imprisoned,  not  only  thoi 
were  suspected,  but  those  also  who  did  not 
imder  a  suspicion  of  crime ;  and  that  the  po 
government  itself,  whenever  application  ha 
made  to  it,  had  ordered  the  arrest  and  the 
sonment  of  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  I 
Finally,  Alquier — and  I  know  not  whetl 
conduct  in  this  instance  were  madness  or  mc 
—desired  that  the  Pope  should  still  conti 
treat  as  friends   the  troops   that  had   vi 


>/ 
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occupied  his  capital  and  the  seat  of  his  govemment, 
and  had  planted  against  his  peaceful  and  defence- 
less palace  those  deadly  instruments  of  war  whidi 
ought  to  be  directed  only  against  the  fortified 
towers  of  an  enemy.  At  this  last  stroke  the 
Pope,  unable  to  contain  his  indignation  any  longer, 
wrote  to  Napoleon's  ambassador,  that  he  could 
not  continue  to  regard  as  friends  those  troops 
who,  breaking  the  most  solemn  promises,  had 
violated  the  sanctity  of  his  own  personal  resi- 
dence,— had  infringed  upon  his  liberty, — had 
occupied  the  city  and  the  castle,  and  had  turned 
their  cannon  against  his  actual  habitation ;  and 
who,  moreover,  were  an  intolerable  burthen  to 
his  treasury  and  his  people.  He  concluded  by 
declaring  that,  being  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  prisoner,  he  would 
u^rotiate  no  longer,  nor  in  future  treat  with 
France  on  any  political  subject,  until  he  were 
again  restored  to  security  and  perfect  liberty. 

The  hardships  the  Pope  endured  daily 
increased.  Napoleon's  lieutenant  ordered  the 
Neapolitan  cardinals,  Rufib,  Sdlla,  Pignatelli, 
Soluzzo,  Caracciolo,  Caraffa,  Trajetto,  and  Firrao, 
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to  quit  Rome  in  the  space  of  twenty^boi 
and  return  to  Xai^es;  and  if  they  nef 
comply,  they  were  threaten^  with  forcibli 
8ion.  Tlie  cardinals  of  the  Italian  li 
received  a  similar  command,  but  their  a 
limited  to  three  hoars.  These  Italian  c 
were  Valenti,  Caradini,  Casoni,  Crivelli, 
,  Doria,  Delia  Somaglia,  Roverella,  Scofeti,  E 

f  Braschi-Onesti,  Litta,  Galeffi,  Antonio  Do 

Locatelli.  They  replied,  that  they  oW( 
dience  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  woul 

his  commands  whatever  they  might  be. 

I 

Although  he  was  so  entirely  in  the  p 
of    another,    the    Pope    deeply    resentec 

■ 

insults:  he  wrote  to  the  cardinals,  exhortii 
to  remember  their  oaths  of  fealty  and  tl 
they  owed  to  the  Holy  See,  beseeching  t 
imitate  his  example,  and  to  bear  suffering 
'%  than  act  unworthily.     "  His  Holiness  m 

permit  them  to  set  out  from  Rome ;  he  pfn 
their  departure  collectively  and  individu 
virtue  of  that  obedience  which  they  had 
to  Iiis  authority.  He  commanded  then 
Mvinj:  llint  shameful  violence  would  be  res 
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in  order  to  tear  them  from  his  bosom,  to  remain 
at  whatever  place  they  were  carried  to,  and  for- 
bade them  to  continue  their  journey,  whatever 
might  be  the  distance  from  Rome  at  which  they 
were  left,  that  thus  the  world  might  perceive,  tiiat 
external  violence,  and  not  their  own  free  wiU,  had 
caused  their  removaL"* 

The  Pope  was  gradually  despoiled  of  his 
^sovereignty  by  the  insolent  intruders ;  but  though 
they  hesitated  not  to  commit  these  acts  of  aggres- 
sion, they  were  imwilling  that  it  should  be  known. 
Napoleon's  soldiers  were  sent  to  drive  away  the 
Pontifical  guard  fipom  the  post  offices,  and  thus 
-every  thing  fell  into  their  hands :  they  then  exor 
^oyed  spies,  who  not  only  possessed  themselves  4)f 
the  contents  of  the  despatches,  but  (^>ened  and 
read  private  letters — a  monstrous  breach  of  public 
and  private  fedth,  and  of  the  law  of  nations.  For  a 
similar  purpose  they  seized  all  the  printing  presses, 
so  that  nothing  could  be  printed  without  their 
permission :  hence,  it  happened,  that  the  writings 
whidi  were  daily  published,  especially  the  Gazettes, 
were  filled  with  flatteries  towards  Napoleon,  and 
endless  satires  against  the  Pope ;    Pius  himself 
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could  not  print  his  address  to  the  cai 
the  mouth  of  Marcb,  but  was  oblige* 
about  written  copies  subscribed  with 
hand. 

Having  first  lost  his  civil  power,  the 
now  to  be  deprived  of  his  mjtitajy  s 
they  began  by  endeavouring  to  seduce  thi 
extolling  the  glory  of  Napoleon  and  tl 
of  his  army ;  and  they  vehemently  urge 
abandon  the  ensigns  of  the  church,  a 
themselves  under  the  Imperial  banner 
consented ;  the  greater  part  refused.  Ie 
proving  powerless,  force  was  resorted  t 
25th  of  March  Miollis  addressed  the  ] 
diers,  and  told  them,  that  the  Empert 
well  pleased  with  them,  that  he  wou 
future  suffer  them  to  receive  orders  eii 
priests  or  from  women, — that  sddiers  01 
o>mmanded  by  soldiers ;  they  might  n 
that  they  would  never  more  follow  the  • 
priests ;  the  Emperor  would  give  then 
worthy  by  their  coiu-age  of  command] 
These  taunts  were  peculiarly  offensive  : 
rcbt,  though  neither    the    Pope  nor    oi 
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cardinals,  nor  any  Roman  lady  was  either 
general  or  colonel,  yet  there  have  been  instances 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  even  in  France 
and  in  the  recent  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  both  priests 
and  women  having  commanded  soldiers,  in  the 
manner  spoken  of  by  Miollis  ;  nor  can  aught  be 
urged  in  extenuation  of  it.  Miollis  himself  saw 
what  was  worse;  for  he  saw  the  Princess  Eliza, 
and  Queen  Caroline,  of  the  Napoleon  family,  com- 
mand at  reviews,  and  order  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Imperial  soldiers.  A  Colonel  Frici  failing  in  his 
allegiance,  made  his  bargain  with  the  new  sove^ 
reign,  and  he  was  favoured;  a  Colonel  Bracd 
refused ;  and  he  was  first  imprisoned  and  then 
banished :  three  others  were  sent  to  the  prisons 
of  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  for  having  kept  their 
foith  inviolate :  thus  did  the  Napoleonists  esteem^ 
and  thus  did  they  reward,  the  men  who  remained 
faithful  to  their  prince  and  their  country.  The 
soldiers  were  forced  to  follow  the  ensigns  of 
Napoleon :  they  were  sent  in  the  first  instance  to 
Ancona,  and  then  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  be 
trained  according  to  the  Imperial  ordinances. 
The  Holy  Father  remained  in  his  palace  with  a 
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«u.'vt^  u  dtioin  lint  jut  Jm  ivtziat,  liy  tJ 

PllTK  -V^srt  31  111  Ki^MV  &  JlifplpDC  Cl^ 

ii=i»:  a:  -fcc:ii£  de  ju^  puan.     Tbe 

"^jti  S^rne  fMi-tsT  £(L  nod  nfiiijed,  thai 

ii:c  itTTi.^  lii£'  C':*.9fi.  ais  TooJd  ptsmit  d 
vrni  r.tnnar.iitii  tbtan  a> giter  iJMie.  Tbi 
jMoixJkii^f;  itf^anfc  ticQiAfid  vith  this  o"^ 

si^iCDf  vat  Utf^  vidka  (PomIt  and  tbi 
jfci-ir^ri.  t'lt'.  »ai_a£  deadwrr  to  vioi 
ziair  I.  5:^  ic  Li^  =Ksi  to  fccw  tbeir 

Tirj"  ;:.:;Lrfi.  n:jT.--.g  -Jidr  hay«iet£  agi 
Svis^  ;i::^  v«:-^-.:picC  ihe  jttii>s^ ;  ther  li 
ue  rcoil  ^.Lijvi.  iTAskii^  open  the  gate 
«l;¥-.«inL  i:rr;*ir,  sad  j^esetrst^  into  tl 
jifiTiir  ifcvtsses.  Tiitv  c-dVnd  lo  take  I 
uia  Ml  Lhe  S^is^  guiini  icio  the  pay  and 
of  Fnui^Tf.  but  he  jxr-i^t^d  in  declining  t 
Tcr  ».i:2.e  odcr  wjs  i:;^t:  tu  the  giiardi 
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tvtesnfy,  and,  on  their  refusing  to  accept  it,  diejr 
were  unpriMnad  in  the  castle.  In  the  mean  ttaie^ 
other  bodisB  of  the  Imperiid  troops  made  dam 
caMvit  of  tfie  dty,  and  arrested  all  of  the  goasd 
4f  nobles  irhom  they  enconntered. 

The  Pope  compteined  grievously  to  Miolfis  of 
liiese  ^excesses,  bat  Us  remonstranoes  did  net 
flM^ve  Aat  general;  on  the  contrary,  increasing  in 
'▼kdence,  he  arvested  Gnklobono  C!avaldiini,  tihe 
govi^mor  of  Rome,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
4o  Fenestrella,  a  fortress  in  the  gorge  of  (the  Alps 
above  Pinerolo,  which  had  been  boilt  bf  1^  ISSmg 
4if  Sardinia  for  :the  defenoe  of  Italy,  bat  was  now 
•oonverbed  I7  Niqadeon  Into  a  prison,  ibr  those 
Italians  who  preferred  loyalty  to  treaasn.  Slngr 
accused  Cavakhini  cf  baling  awfiisod  to  atei»- 
nister  justice  according  to  Ae  laws  and  eustmm 
asf  the  country,  a  ^crime  -df  which,  if,  he  weore 
sadeed  guilty,  the  Pope  alone  and  not  fioreignefs 
idhoidd  have  judged*  The  TVencfa  soldiers  esKciBd 
4he  prelate  to  the  rocky  caves  of  the  'draeiy 
Fenestrdla.  On  this  the  Pontiff  rising  abonv  hia»- 
self,  remonstrated  with  Napoleon  in  a  solemn  and 
prophetic  strain :  ^*  By  the  bowels  of  the  mercy  of 
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our  God>"  he  said,  "  of  that  God  who  cau 
riBing  sun  to  visit  us  irom  on  high,  we  exh 
beseech,  we  conjure  thee.  Napoleon,  Kmpei 
King,  to  change  thy  councils,  to  retum 
sentiments  which  adorned  thy  early 
RemeAiber  that  Giod  is  king  over  thee ;  thi 
no  escepter  of  persons ;  that  he  respects  i 
greatness  of  created  man.  Ever  rememl 
bear  in  mind,  that  he  will  manifest  himse! 
that  quickly,  in  a  terrific  manner ;  and  t 
will  judge  with  extreme  rigour  all  thoei 
have  command  over  others." 

Blind  to  the  future,  and  impelled  I 
inevitable  destiny.  Napoleon  hearkened  not 
awftd  and  prophetic  words  of  the  ponti 
decree  of  the  second  of  April  declared,  tha 
the  actual  Sovereign  of  Rome  had  refiu 
make  war  against  the  English,  and  to  ja 
Kings  of  Italy  and  of  Naples  in  the  ca 
defence  of  the  peninsula,  and  that  as  the  in 
of  these  two  realms  and  of  the  army  of  Ita 
of  Naples  required  that  the  rommunicatiou  i 
not  be  interrupted  by  an  unfriendly  p 
tieeiug  that  the  donation  of  Charlemagti 
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illustrious  predecessor,  had  bestowed  the  pontifical 
states  for  the  benefit  of  Christianity,  and  not  to 
jiromote  the  advantage  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy 
religion ;  and,  finally,  as  the  ambassador  of  the 
court  of  Rome  had  demanded  his  passports,  in 
order  to  quit  Paris;  the  provinces  of  Urbino, 
Ancona,  Macerata,  and  Camerino,  were  to  be  irre- 
vocably and  for  ever  united  to  his  kingdom  of 
Italy.**  On  the  11th  of  May,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  was  to  take  possession  of  the  four  provinces, 
where  the  Napoleon  code  of  laws  was  to  be  pub- 
lished and  executed.  The  Viceroy  was  furnished 
with  full  powers  to  provide  for  the  execution  of 
the  decree. 

But  already,  even  before  this  decree  was  pro- 
mulgated, and  even  while  the  negociations  with 
the  Holy  See  were  yet  pending.  Napoleon  had  not 
only  exercised  sovereign  authority  in  the  four 
provinces,  to  the  manifest  violation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Pope,  but  had  also  conunitted  an  act 
of  real  tyranny.  He  sent  there  General  Lemarrois, 
with  the  title  and  authority  of  governor,  who  had 
no  sooner  reached  Ancona  than  he  tore  down  the 
anns  of  the  Pope  from  the  gate,  substituting  those 
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.      '  '  :  ! 

i    '  of  the  Emperor ;  he  then  changed  tfae  ma 

\  i        .  [  .  ■  of  the  province ;  and  even  proceeded  so  i 

•  1 1  arrest  and  imprison  Rivarola,  the  papal  { 

'\    •  ofMacerata. 

t  By  another  decree  of  th»  same  Sd  c 

I   }(  the  Emperor,  knowing  how  many  prelates 

1  '  .  I  '  of  the  united  provinces,  were  at  Rotnf 

1    ''"  [  service  of  tiie  Pope,  and  wishing  to  depriv 

t  .  "^  ' ,         .  (. .  the  aid  and  8U|^rt  of  such  a  numerous 

..  /  r       ' '  '  servants  and  friends,  commanded  all  the  a 

■  '    i  ''  prelates,  officers,  and  ministers  of  every 

'    ;  ' .  1  ^^^f  1^^^^  ^f  tlic  kingdom  of  Italy,  w 

^       ;  employed  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  repai 

I   ,'  Italian  realm  before  the  25th  of  May,  on 

•    !  their  goods  being  seized  by  the  treasur 

,  those  who  delayed  till  the  5th  of  June 

have  Uieir  property  sequestrated.    This  ei 

the  more  blomeable,  as  it  prevented  the  F 

'  only  from    exercising    his   temporal  au 

which  the  Emperor  averred  was  that  aloa 

he  wished  to  annul,  but  also  prevented  tl 

cise  of  his  spiritual  functions ;  since  the 

of  himself  alone,  without  either  counse 

ministers,  could  not  fulfil  the  duties  eitht 
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ecclesiastical  or  his  secular  office.  I  pass  over  the 
cruelty  of  wishing,  under  penalty  of  the  coofis-* 
cation  of  goods,  to  depriire  long  tried  and  aged 
servants  of  the  hest  consolations  of  life,  of  tins 
soothing  charm  that  emhellished  the  dwelling 
which  they  had  long  inhabited,  <^  the  cheering 
influence  of  the  air  they  had  long  been  used  ta 
breathe.  Nor  can  I  understand  the  new  doctrine 
which  would  deprive  a  blamekas  man  of  the 
privilege  of  living  wherever  his  convenience  cm* 
his  pleasing  might  dictate,  and  which  would 
oblige  him  to  live  on  the  spot  where  he  wag 
bom,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  vegetable  product,  a 
plant  rooted  in  the  soil.* 
Nor  was  this  violence  put  in  practice  only 

*  This  is  not,  however^  a  new  doctrine  in  Piedmont,  ihm 
native  country  of  Botta.  (See  the  Memoirs  of  Alfieri.)  In 
many  of  the  old  continental  states,  it  was  necessary  to  ohtaia 
the  permission  of  the  Prince  even  to  travel  for  a  short  time; 
and  this  permission  is  now  not  unfiequently  a  lenient  mode 
of  exile.  A  Spanish  grandee  of  our  own  times  perceiving  that 
he  was  falling  into  disgrace  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  de- 
manded permission  to  travel  for  six  months:  ''willingly,'' 
replied  the  minister,  *'  if  you  delay  your  retnm  for  six  years.'' 
Many  of  the  Italian  nobles  of  the  present  day  are  similarly 
situated :  in  this  case  their  incomes  arc  remitted  to  thesL— 7r. 
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against  such  of  the  servants  of  the  Pope  i 
natives  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  the 
included  those  also  who,  although  bom  in 
possessed  any  ecdesiastical  office  in  that 
On  the  Idth  of  June,  some  of  the  Imperial  e 
entered  the  Pontifical  palace,  and  burstinj 
threats  into  the  apartments  of  Cardinal 
Gabrielli,  the  secretary  of  state*  and  bis! 
Sinigaglia,  they  sealed  up  his  portfolio,  con 
it  to  the  custody  of  a  private  soldier ;  and  tl 
the  rude  and  familiar  style  of  the  guard 
they  ordered  the  Cardinal  to  leave  Rome 
end  of  two  days,  and  be  gone  to  his  see  a 
gaglia.  In  this  manner  they  oppresse 
drove  away  a  native  of  Rome  (which  they  1 
legal  right  to  do),  a  man  of  illustrious  linei 
acknowledged  virtue,  a  bishop,  a  cardina 
prime  minister  of  the  Pope.  The  presumpi 
the  act  was  increased  by  the  order  having 
given  to  him  in  the  papal  palace,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pontiff  himself.  This  violen 
rage  was  committed  by  the  Napoleonists  a, 
the  Cardinal,  because  he  had,  in  obedience 
orders  of  liis  sovereign,  given  instructions  f 
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guidance  in  matters  of  conscience  for  those  who 
sought  them.  The  Pope  exclaimed  against  these 
actions  as  criminal,  but  the  Imperialists  disre- 
garded his  censures. 

By  a  decree  of  the  20th  of  May,  the  Viceroy 
Eugene  allotted  the  four  provinces  into  the  three 
departments,  which  he  named  the  Metauro,  the 
Musone,  and  the  Tronto.  The  capital  of  the  first 
was  Ancona,  of  the  second  Macerata,  of  the  third 
Tronto.  In  these  united  provinces  they  exacted 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  £mperor,  and  of  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  constitution.  The  Pope^ 
who  had  not  acknowledged  the  annexation,  and 
who  had  even  protested  against  it,  would  not  con- 
sent to  an  unqualified  oath  of  fealty  to  the  new 
sovereign.  Amongst  the  laws  to  which  they 
required  the  people  and  clergy  to  Bwear  obe- 
dience, was  the  code  of  Napoleon,  in  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Pope,  there  were 
some  articles,  especially  amongst  the  laws 
respecting  marriage,  which  were  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  decrees  of  general 
councils,  particularly  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Pius  wrote  therefore  to  the  bishops,  forbidding  the 
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oaths  to  be  taken  without  liimtation,  as  i 
bean  act  of  treason  to  the  Intimate  govts 
they  were  to  confine  dieir  promises  and 
an  engagement  not  to  join  in  any  act  of  i 
or  in  any  plot  against  the  actual  goTemmi 
to  render  it  obedioice  in  erery  thing  tl 
not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Ood  and  of  the 
He  further  enjoined  that  no  man  ahou 
take  this  oath  till  reduced  to  the  last  m 
or  when  the  refusal  should  entail  some 
peril  or  iiyuiy.  He  protested  that  thia  ca 
on  his  part  did  not  imply  the  rennndatioii 
of  his  rights  over  his  subjects,  or  of  thoi 
rights  which  were  contested  with  him,  v 
desired  to  keep  whole  and  intact.  He 
forbade  any  man  to  accept  of  any  office  or ' 
ment  which  should  involve  an  acknowle 
of  the  usurped  authori^ ;  and  he  finally  < 
his  will  to  be,  that  bishops  and  other  ecde 
pastors  should  not  channt  the  spiritual  c 
especially  the  Te  JDeum,  because  it  ^ 
becoming,  whilst  the  church  was  in  such  | 
affliction,  and  the  victim  of  sudi  viole 
injustice,  that  any  sounds  of  joy  should  t 
in  the  holy  temples. 
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These  orders  of  the  Pope  respecting  the  oaths 
placed  the  bishops  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty. 
For,  on  one  side,  Napoleon  would  not  relax  in  any 
thing  from  his  resolution ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
bishops  were  unwilling  to  transgress  the  com- 
mands of  the  supreme  head  of  the  churdi; 
Placed  thus  between  spiritual  and  temporal 
penalties,  they  knew  not  what  part  to  take ;  for, 
as  the  case  stood,  there  were  exile  and  confiscation 
on  one  side,  and  contuiqacy  on  the  other.  It  was 
also  worthy  of  consideration,  that  in  case  of  their 
obejdng  the  Pope,  and  incurring  this  banishment, 
their  flocks  would  be  deprived  of  spiritual  aid 
and  consolation.  Napoleon,  in  the  mean  time, 
stormed  with  rage,  and  through  the  minister  of 
the  officiality,  intimated  that  those  who  did 
not  go  to  Milan  to  take  the  oaths,  should 
be  put  under  law,  and  their  goods  confiscated. 
The  greater  number  obeyed  the  commands  of  the 
Pope,  and  for  doing  so.  Cardinal  Gabrielli,  bishop 
of  Sinigaglla,  Capelletti,  bishop  of  Arcolo,  and 
Montalto,  bishop  of  Castiglione,  with  several  of 
their  companions,  were  on  the  point  of  being 
taken  and  removed  to  remote  districts,  under  the 
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fiuiher  hardship  of  confiscation.  Fortuiu 
this  conjuncture  the  Viceroy,  sent  by  his 
who  dreaded  what  might  result  from  the 
ance  of  the  ecclesiastics,  arrived  to  tmtig 
severity  of  the  times,  and  to  afford  thei 
consolation.  The  bishops  saw  Uie  youn^ 
and  being  closetted  with  him,  heard  him  i 
their  conscientious  scruples,  and  the  £t 
they  had  displayed  in  refusing  to  act  oont 
their  own  sense  of  li^t^and  the  comini 
the  supreme  moderator  of  the  chnrcl 
informed  them  that  it  was  the  intention 
Emperor  to  delay  proceeding  to  extFemil 
some  days ;  during  which  interval  they 
send  deputies  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  end 
to  procure  his  permission  to  take  the  oatl 
some  modifications :  the  modifications  ac 
by  the  Emperor  were  of  three  sorts — fin 
the  bishops  should  be  excused  from  go 
Milan,  but  might  take  the  oaths  be&ae  tl 
fects ;  secondly,  no  other  oath  should  be  n 
from  them  than  that  ordained  by  the  coi 
and  approved  by  the  Pope,  in  which  no  i 
was  made  of  laws  and  constitutions ;  and  1 
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they  should  be  permitted,  before  they  pronounced 
the  oath  in  form,  to  express,  as  publicly  as  they 
chose,  that  they  took  it  only  in  the  direct  and 
purely  Catholic  sense  of  the  words;  and  thus  he 
hoped  that  the  government  would  be  satisfied^ 
and  their  consciences  at  peace.  The  Pope,  how-, 
ever,  would  not  consent  to  any  modification ;  in 
consequence  of  which  some  of  the  bishops  took 
the  oaths,  and  amongst  others  the  Archbishop  of 
Urbino,  at  which  Pius  was  highly  indignant: 
the  others  who  still  refused  suffered  the  penalties. 
With  regard  to  accepting  civil  employments 
and  offices,  and  the  administering  the  sacraments 
to  those  who  did  so,  the  Pope  had  declared,  that 
whoever  accepted  employments  or  offices  which 
tended  to  the  subversion  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  church  should  incur  ecclesiastical  censures; 
but  offices  of  a  different  nature  might  be  accepted 
on  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  bishop.  Napo- 
leon, however,  following  the  dictates  of  his  inflex- 
ible and  arbitrary  self-will  in  preference  to  every 
other  consideration,  commanded  the  bishops 
publicly  to  declare,  that  it  was  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  the  church  to  serve  in  any  employment 
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or  office,  and  that  to  every  servant  of  tii 
they  would  administer  the  sacraments.  ' 
they  refused  obedience :  they  said,  **  tt 
Emperor  declared  his  reasons  for  a|^>r(^ 
the  provinces,  and  the  Pope  his  for  wisl 
retain  them ;  it  was  not  for  them  to  decid 
momentous  a  contest ;  yet  ihey  could  not 
criminately  declare  every  office  and  eni|di 
to  be  l^al  without  incurring  an  imputa' 
dishonour  and  prevarication.  The  adminia 
oi  the  sacraments,  and  especially  of  the  abs 
of  sins,  depended  entirely  on  the  superior 
ri^  of  the  F(^>e,  and  if  the  subordinate 
passed  the  limits  prescribed  by  him,  the  i 
tion  would  be  null  and  void :  such  assn 
would  be  nugatory  in  a  mere  human  « 
justice — ^it  would  be  so  in  the  si^t  of  God. 
were  not  opinions  that  admitted  of  contr 
but  incontrovertible  dogmas — dogmas  o 
religion  which,  by  the  confession  of  the  H 
himself,  prevailed  throughout  the  realm  ol 
That  if  the  Pope  bad  been  despoiled 
temporal  dominions  on  the  one  hand,  on  th 
his  spiritual  authority  remained  in  all  its  c 
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integrity  and  plenitude.  To  him  alone  belonged 
the  power  of  defining,  in  such  matters,  wliat  was 
lawful  or  unlawful ;  and  of  enlarging  or  restrain-^ 
ing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  prelates.  But 
although  it  would  be  schismatical  and  destructive 
of  the  Catholic  unity  publicly  to  contradict  his 

» 

judgment,  they  affirmed  that  they  were  ready  to 
promote  and  to  maintain  by  every  means  in  their 
power  the  quiet  of  the  state,  without,  however, 
wishing  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  jurisdiction 
that  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  which  it  would 
be  at  once  sacrilegious  and  useless  to  attempt  to 
exercise.''  Thus  there  arose  in  the  four  provinces 
li  conflict  between  power  and  opinion :  the  arm 
of  power  was  strong,  opinion  was  inflexible. 
Distracted  between  conscience  and  interest,  men 
knew  not  where  to  turn :  a  prison  awaited  him 
who  resisted  the  brute  force  of  arms;  male- 
diction pursued  him  who  offended  opinion;— dis« 
cord,  anguish,  and  perplexity  prevailed  on  every 
side.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Marches, 
once  so  prosperous  and  so  happy,  now  prostrate 
in  ruin  and  misery.     As  for  the  Pope— -in  pro- 

4 

testing  with  so  much  energy  against  the  usurpa- 
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tion  of  his  sovereignty,  he  acted  becomiD 
in  other  respects  he  would  have  done  wi 
had  imitated  the  prudence  and  the 
forbearance  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  his  gloriou 
cesser.  The  inflexibility  that  marked  his 
was  of  DO  avail  when  opposed  to  Napok 
it  exposed  his  subjects  to  innumerable  ca 
It  was  his  indispensible  duty,  as  a  aovei 
protest  against  the  usurper;  and  this  vi 
cient  for  the  assertion  of  his  rights;  but  to 
with  mildness  and  gentleness  the  reqnii 
the  oaths,  was  also  the  duty  of  a  father 
his  children. 

The  following  solemn  protest  was  publ 
Pius:— 

"  The  decree  published,  as  it  asserts, 
order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  which  t 
despoils  us  of  the  unconditional  and 
sovereignty  of  the  March  of  Ancona— 
reignty  which,  by  universal  consent,  f 
than  ten  centuries  has  been  unlnter 
enjoyed  by  our  predecessors,  has  been 
not  only  against  us,  who  for  so  many  yes 
suffered  so  many  afflictions,  have  been  I 
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by  so  many  storms  for  the  sake  of  Hint  whom 
we  have  embraced  with  the  utmost  benevolence^ 
but  also  against  the  Roman  churchy  against  the 
Apostolic  See,  against  the  patrimony  of  thd 
prince  of  the  apostles.  Nor  can  we  say,  whether 
in  this  decree  the  insult  of  the  manner  or  the 
iniquity  of  the  act  be  the  greater.  Certainly, 
if  in  so  weighty  a  matter  we  were  to  keep  silence, 
it  would  justly  be  imputed  to  us  as  a  n^lect  of 
our  apostolical  duties,  and  a  violation  of  our 
oaths.  Further,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  motives 
assigned  for  the  decree,  we  perceive  that  we  are 
still  more  forcibly  impelled  by  duty  to  break 
silence,  because  they  are  injurious  to  our  reputa^ 
tion,  and  impugn  the  purity  and  integrity  of  our 
councils.  Insult  and  falsehood  are  added  to 
injustice.  That  an  unarmed  and  peaceful  prince, 
who  not  only  never  gave  any  cause  of  complaint 
to  any  one,  but  moreover  to  this  same  Emperor 
of  the  French  has  always  given  so  many  proofe 
of  regard,  even  to  the  injury  of  his  own  individual 
interests  and  those  of  his  subjects,  should  be 
despoiled  of  his  dominions  for  having  believed 
that  it  was  not  lawful   for  Md|L 
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orders  of  one  who  required  him  to  aban 
neutrality  which  he  had  ofaaerred  wit 
scrupulous  good  faith,  and  to  enter  into  a 
league  against  those  who  had  not  in  any  : 
molested  or  injured  him,  must  (rf  itself  a 
esteemed  the  greatest  injustice.  If,  more 
temporal  prince  who  was  lord  of  a 
empire  might  have  justifiable  motives  fine 
ing  to  join  a  league  of  offensive  war,  wei 
none  such  with  respect  to  the  supreme 
the  vicar  on  earth  of  the  prime  author 
peace,  obliged  in  virtue  of  his  supreme  aj 
office,  to  act  as  the  common  &ther  of  all,  t 
an  equal  love  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ 
an  equal  hatred  against  all  the  enemies  of  n 
The  decree  a]:tfully  passes  over  in  silence  i 
we  candidly  and  sincerely  represented 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  which  we  so 
repeated  both  by  our  letters  and  l^  the  i 
of  our  l^ates,  as  to  our  duties  and  the  c 
of  our  conscience  on  this  point.  But  hia 
tice  proceeds  yet  further,  since  he  reproM 
for  declining  this  alliance,  solely  in  or 
avoid  taking  up  arms  against  the  ^'iwgliffl 
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are  excluded  from  the  Catholic  commuiiion.  This 
is  an  ingenious  calumny:  since  he  well  knows 
(although  he  withholds  the  fact)  how  many  times 
we  have  represented  to  him  that  we  could  not  enter 
into  a  perpetual  league,  lest  we  should  faind  our- 
selves to  wage  war  against  as  many  Catholic  princes 
as  his  pleasure  might  indicate,  now  and  for  ever. 
We  complain  of  the  deep  and  offensive  insult  he 
has  committed  in  accusing  us  of  rejecting  the 
alliance,  in  order  to  leave  the  peninsula  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  He  knows — and  we 
call  to  judge,  and  to  give  witness  of  it,  on  all 
Europe,  which  for  so  many  years  has  seen  the 
Italian  shores  occupied  by  French  soldiers;  he 
knows— -and  we  call  to  judge  and  to  give  witness 
of  it,  on  the  Emperor  himself,  although  he  has 
concealed  them — ^whether  the  conditions  offered  by 
us  did  not  permit  him  to  place  garrisons  of  his 
own  troops  in  all  our  ports,  and  on  all  our  shores. 
Ther^  is  in  this  silence  still  more  ingratitude  than 
falsity,  since  he  is  well  aware  what  injury  would 
redound  to  our  subjects  from  the  closing  of  the 
ports,  and  what  ire  it  would'  excite  against  us  in 
the  lureasts  of  his  enemies.    But  if  to  palliate  his 
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UBuipation,  he  departs  aa  mnch  from 
justice,  our  astonishment  is  on  the  oti 
indescribable,  that  it  should  not  have  het 
nant  to  his  mind  to  have  all^^  the  do 
Charlemagne  as  a  pretext  We  caimot 
how  the  Emperor,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  c 
could  venture  to  revive,  and  to  attribute 
self,  the  gift  of  Charlemagne,  nor  ] 
donation  of  Charlemagne  can  affect  the 
dominion  of  the  March  of  Ancona. 

"  Seeing  then  for  the  reasons  before  sta 
it  is  clear  and  manifest,  that  an  enormoi 
has  been  committed  against  the  Roman 
that  her  rights  have  been  violated  by 
decree  of  Napoleon,  and  that  a  yet  more  ] 
wound  has  been  inflicted  on  us  and  on  tl 
See,  that  it  may  not  appear  to  poateri^ 
have  merited  by  our  silence  the  fiagrant 
which  has  thus  been  committed  in  dd 
eveiy  law  of  honoiu:  and  rectitude,  whic 
be  to  us  an  eternal  disgrace,  a  cause  of  p 
reproach  and  detestation ;  we,  of  our  c 
will — of  our  own  certain  knowledge— <rf  i 
full  power,  solemnly  declare,  and  in  thi 
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manner  protest,  that  thd  occupation  of  the  lands 
which  are  situated  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  and 
their  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  without 
any  right  or  any  cause,  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  being  an  unjust  usurpation,  is  null  and 
void.  We  declare,  moreover,  and  protest,  that 
every  thing  from  this  day  forth  which  shall  be 
done  in  virtue  of  the  said  decree  will  be  null  and 
void  also ;  and  whatever  act  may  be  executed  on 
the  same  lands  by  any  person  whatever  from  the 
present  hour  will  be  equally  illegal.  We  further 
decree  and  declare,  that  even  after  a  thousand 
years,  that  even  as  long  as  the  world  shall  endure, 
whatever  may  be  done  there,  whatever  designs 
may  be  formed,  no  man  shall  by  any  treaty  or 
agreement  infringe  our  rights,  either  as  regards 
.  the  possession  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  said  lands, 
because  they  are  and  ought  to  be,  in  full  jnx>- 
priety,  the  possession  of  our  holy  Apostolic  See." 
Thus  Pius,  although  in  the  power  of  his 
oppressor,  remonstrated  with  Napoleon,  and  pro- 
tested against  him.  And  thus  Napoleon,  after 
having  imprisoned  the  royal  family  of  Spain, 
imprisoned    the  Pope   also;    and  after  having 
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usurped  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  also  ust 
territory  of  Borne.  Precuely  at  diis 
Alexander  left  St.  Petersburg,  the  seat  o 
to  visit  him  at  Erfiirth;  and  Francis  cH 
too  sent  General  St  Vincent  to  that  dQ 
his  tribute  of  flattery  to  the  Emperoi 
French. 


/■/ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


War  renewed  with  Austria.— The  Archduke  John  General- 
issimo  of  the  Austrian  forces^  Prince  Eugene,  Viceroy  and 
Generalissimo  of  the  French  forces  in  Italy— Their  mani- 
festoes to  the  Italians. — The  Archduke,  sucoessfiil  at  Sadie, 
advances  towards  Verona.— General  rising  of  the  Tyrolese 
against  the  French  and  Bayarians.«-Chaxacter  of  Andrew 
HoflTcr. — Peculiar  nature  of  the  Tyrolese  war. — Austria 
totally  defeated,  first  near  Ratishon,  then  at  Wagram.^The 
Archduke  retires  from  Italy. — Peace  between  France  and 
Austria.— Marriage  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  to 
Napoleon* — End  of  the  Tyrolese  war.— Death  of  Hofier.— > 
Napoleon  unites  Rome  to  France,  and  sends  the  Pope 
prisoner  to  Savona.— The  Pope  excommunicates  him.— 
Description  of  Rome  under  the  French,  and  the  under^ 
takings  carried  on  there^-Explanation  of  the  Propaganda.— 
Practises  of  Caroline  of  Sicily  with  Napoleon. — Unfortunate 
expedition  of  Joachim  to  Sicily. — General  Manhes  sent  to 
reduce  Calabria. — Succeeds,  and  by  what  means. 


yH  ^wing  which  were 
Q  flamoi.  Au0taria»  depressed 
itched  fixr  an  qpportiiiiity  of 
renewed  vigoin^^  endea- 
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voured  to  alleviate  the  sense  of  her  pres 
fortunes  by  her  hopes  for  the  luture.  1 
she  rendered  uneasy  by  the  peace  of  I 
alone,  which  had  so  greatly  dimimshed  hei 
but  felt  alarm  also  at  the  changes  made  b; 
leon,  not  only  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  heart  of  Germany,  and  on  the  very  f 
of  her  own  territory.  She  was  as  much  i 
by  the  secret  proffers,  as  I^  the  open  att 
Napoleon,  for  he  had  offered  her  an  inc 
territory  to  arise  from  the  destruction  of  i 
bouring  and  a  friendly  state,  from  wh 
feared  that  another  change  of  circumstai 
a  further  alteration  in  his  plans,  might 
him  to  sacrifice  her,  too,  in  turn,  to  the  i 
disement  of  some  other  power ;  but  the  p 
Napoleon  so  greatly  preponderated  by  the 
gation  of  Prussia,  and  the  friendship  of 
that  she  had  at  that  time  no  chance  <^  i 
ing  herself.  Resolving,  therefore,  to  abi 
progress  of  time,  and  to  bear  her  present 
liation  in  silence,  in  order  to  avoid  yet 
misfortunes,  she  delayed  to  act  until  the 
proceedings  of  Napoleon  shoidd  open  to  h< 
effectual  means  of  restraining  liis  ambltici 
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securing  her  own  safety.     The  iniquitous  acts 

■ 

committed  against  the  royal  family  of  Spain^ 
which  had  so  strongly  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  which  had  obliged  the  master 
of  France  to  send  a  numerous  army  to  subdue 
them,  seemed  to  afford  the  wished  for  opportunity, 
and  one  not  to  be  neglected.  Accordingly,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  resolved  to  enter  anew  into 
the  contest,  undismayed  at  the  prospect  of  con- 
ducting it  without  allies,  and  gave  orders  to 
arm  and  discipline  the  whole  population  of  his 
dominions  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  furnish 
the  artillery  in  the  best  manner,  both  as  to  the 
numbers  and  the  choice  of  men  to  serve  in  it. 
Napoleon  complained  of  these  formidable  pre- 
parations, affirming  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
quarrelling  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria; — ^to 
which  Francis  replied,  that  his  preparations  were 
merely  defensive.  Napoleon  then  complained  of 
the  Austrian  ministry,  or  of  some  military  faction 
at  Vienna,  in  the  pay  of  England.  He  arro- 
gantly reproached  Francis,  with  the  obligation 
he  owed  him  for  having  preserved  the  integrity 
of  the  Austrian  monarchyy  when  it  was  in  his 

VOL.  II.  H 
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power  to  have  partitioned  it  He  ren 
professions  of  friendship,  and  exhortei 
desist  from  his  warlike  preparations, 
peror,  however,  would  not  consent  to  h 
self  defenceless  at  the  mercy  of  him  ' 
fraudulently  imprisoned  the  royal  fEunily 
The  confederation  of  the  Bhin^  the  dis^* 
the  German  empire,  Vienna  deprive 
strongest  rampart  by  the  subjection  of 
Ferdinand  driven  from  Naples,  his  thrc 
pied  by  one  of  the  Napoleon  family,  Ht 
another,  Parma  added,  Tuscany  ifnite 
empire,  the  occupation  of  papal  Rome, — 
cause  to  Austria  to  have  recourse  to  a 
having  no  other  alternative  but  war  oi 
Opportunity  alone  had  been  wanting  ;  thi 
war,  which  occupied  Napoleon,  afforded 
she  resolved  to  avail  herself  of  it :  forese 
this  would  lie  her  last  struggle,  she  i 
most  formidable  jirepoi-ations.  A  power 
was  coraiiinmled  by  the  Archduke  CI 
Germany,  and  wan  destined  to  invade 
which  persevered  in  its  alliance  with  ? 
If  this  first  ontei-prise  slioiilil  succeed,   it 
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intention  of  the  Archduke  to  cross  the  Black 
Forest,  and  draw  the  campaign  to  the  haaiks  of 
the  Rhine.  In  aid  of  this  force,  Bellegarde,  an 
experienced  commander,  was  stationed  with  a 
large  body  in  Bohemia,  ready  to  pour  into  FraA- 
conia,  as  soon  as  the  occurrences  of  the  wat 
should  require  it.  Great  hopes  had  been  formed 
by  the  Emperor  Francis,  from  the  rising  of  the 
l^rolese,  who  were  much  attached  to  his  name, 
and  were  desirous  of  shaking  off  the  dominion  of 
Bavaria.  This  movement  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  well  from  the  warlike  nature  of 
the  people,  as  from  the  situation  of  the  Tjrrol, 
which    kept    open   the  road  of  communication 

between  the  two  armies  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

> 

In  this  great  plan  the  affairs  of  Italy  were  care- 
fully considered,  and  a  numerous  body  of  troops, 
chiefly  cavalry,  was  sent  thither  under  the  Arch- 
duke John,  a  youth  of  mild  disposition,  and  much 
esteemed  by  the  Italians.  John,  who  was  at  first 
encamped  in  the  passes  of  Carniola  and  Carinthia, 
prepared  to  defile  by  Tarvisio  and  Ponteba,  on 
the  Venetian  territories.  Stationed  on  the  extreme 
of  the  grand  front,  he  co-operated  in  the  general 

II  2 
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plai],  not  only  with  the  regular  troops  i 
command,  but  with  the  militia  of  the  d 
Giula  Croatia,  and  in  Camiola,  provinces 
he  had  many  dependencies.  This  formidi 
was  necessary  to  keep  in  check  Marm 
occupied  Daimatia  with  a  detachment  o 
troops.  Considering  that  public  opinioi 
the  main  sinew  of  war,  Francis  had  si 
his  subjects  by  every  exciting  inotivi 
country — their  independence — their  pasi 
their  present  unhappy  condition — a  ; 
cruel  yoke  prepared  for  the  future, 
forcibly  represented  to  them  in  his  ma 
The  Austrian  name  was  again  proclaii 
the  people  voluntarily  joined  in  the 
defence ;  bands  of  armed  peasants  were 
every  spot  where  their  assistance  i 
required :  wonderful  was  the  commot 
ever  had  the  fortimes  of  Austria  seen 
promising,  for  never  had  she  made  i 
midable  preparations. 

Napoleon's  forces  might  be  considei 
but  certainly  they  were  not  superior.  I 
voured  to  temporize,  nppcnling  to   Ru 
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guarantee  for  pacific  measures.  Ever  skilful  and 
astute,  he  was  not  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  rival  power,  and  being  certified  of 
her  enmity,  which  seemed  unalterable,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  contest  by  sending  into  Germany  and 
Italy  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  spare  firom 
the  war  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Francis,  however, 
who  had  long  been  providing  for  the  campaign, 
was  better  armed  and  better  prepared  for  combat. 
Napoleon  resolved  to  conduct  the  campaign  in 
Germany  in  person,  because  he  knew  that  the 
fate  of  the  war  would  be  decided  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  knew  also  that  he  alone  was 
able  to  compete  as  a  general  with  the  Archduke 
Charles.  As  to  Italy,  he  gave  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  that  important  quarter  to  Eugene, 
sending  Macdonald  with  him  as  his  adviser  and 
counsellor.  Napoleon's  Italian  army  was  stationed 

in  Friuli,  the  front  occupying  the  right  towards 
the  sea-shore,  by  Palmanova,  Cividale,  and  Udine ; 
and  on  the  left  extending  towards  mounts  St 
Daniel,  Osopo,  Gremona,  Ospedaletto,  and  the 
Venetian .  Ponteba,  as  far  as  the  road  leading  to 
Tarvisio.     The  other  brigades  were  placed  as 
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rear  guards  at  Pordeiione,  Sadie,  and  Co 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  Livenza.  Auotfa 
communicating  in  two  different  places 
first,  principally  composed  of  Italian  sold 
by  tbe  kingdom  of  Italy,  was  statione* 
Paduan,  the  Trevisan,  the  Basstmese, 
Feltrinese  territories.  From  Brescia  e 
cany  fresh  squadrons  marched  to  au^ 
princijutl  army.  Italy  and  Germany,  ii 
agitation,  anticipated  a  change  of  fortune 
The  Ardiduke  Charles  seat  to  inf 
French  general  that  it  was  his  intentioi 
on,  and  force  his  passage  against  all  of 
On  tbe  9th  of  April,  the  Archduke  Job 
same  manner  proclaimed  the  war  to  B 
who,  with  the  advanced  guard,  defei 
passes  of  the  vale  of  Fella,  by  which  the  j 
Tarvisio  are  commanded,  and  the  pass  t 
in  Carinthia  is  gained.  Tbe  armies  b 
pared  for  combat,  manifestoes  were  i 
forth.  The  Viceroy  Eugene,  addrea 
peojilc  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  declared, 
war  had  been  sought  by  Austria  alone. 
few  hourtf  be  must  be  far  from  them  on 
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to  combat  the  enemies  of  his  aiigust  fother,  the 
enemies  of  France,  and  of  Italy.  He  trusted  that 
they  would  preserve  in  his  absence  that  excellent 
spirit  of  which  they  had  given  heretofore  such 
signal  proof,  and  that  the  mi^strates  would 
do  their  duty  honestly^  showing  themselves  ift 
once  worthy  of  their  sovereign  and  of  the  Italian 
people.  ^Vheresoever  he  himself  might  be,  he 
should  always  feel  for  their  unchangeable  grati- 
tude and  indulgent  affection." 

On  his  side,  too,  the  Archduke  John,  before  he 

r 

drew  his  sword,  was  not  sparing  of  addresses 
to  the  army,  hoping  to  excite  throughout  Italy 
movements  of  importance  in  his  favour,  from  the 
difTeriiig  opinion^  of  the  people. 

**  Hear !''  he  said,  '^  Italians,  hear !  and  engrave 
on  your  hearts  what  truth  and  reason  demand  of 
you.  You  are  the  slaves  of  France ;  for  her  your 
wealth,  for  her  your  lives,  are  sacrificed.  The 
conscription,  the  heavy  imposts,  the  oppressions 
yon  suffer  under,  sufficiently  prove,  that  no  politi- 
cal existence — ^no  vestige  of  independence,  is  left 
to  you.  In  such  deep  subjection  you  cannot  be 
respected,  you  cannot  enjoy  tranquillity;   nay. 
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you  cannot  even  justly  claim  the  name  < 
Would  you  assert  your  birthrights  oi 
then  with  heart  and  hand  join  the 
soldiers  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  H< 
mighty  army  into  Italy;  yet  be  is  n 
thus  to  act  by  the  desire  of  conquest 
seeks  his  own  safety — ^he  seeks  to  n 
independence  of  so  many  European  nati< 
servitude  is  as  evident  as  it  is  cruel.  I 
but  second  the  virtuous  endeavours  of  i 
ror  Francis  and  of  his  potent  allies, 
again  be  happy  in  herself — again  be  re 
others.  TTie  head  of  the  church  x 
possess  his  own  states — be  once  more  j 
liberty.  A  constitution  suited  to  the 
the  Italian  provinces,  to  their  true  poli 
will  be  given  to  promote  their  prosper! 
secure  them  from  every  insult  inflicted 
power.  Francis  promises  you  a  hap{ 
Europe  knows  his  faith  to  be  as  immv 
is  pure.  Heaven,  however,  speaks  to  yi 
him.  Hasten,  Italians,  hasten,  whos 
are,  by  whatever  name  yon  are  called, 
party  you  espouse,  provided  that  ym\  ai 
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Italians,  come  without  fear  to  us.    It  is  not  to 
demand  what  you  have,  but  to  succour  you,  to 
liberate  you,  that  we  have  approached  the  Italian 
territory.    Can  you  consent  to  remain  as  you 
now  are,  base  and  dishonoured  ?    Will  you  be 
inferior  to  the  Spaniards,  a  heroic  people,  whose 
deeds  have  been  even  more  noble  than  their  deda^- 
rations  ?     Do  you  love  your  children,  your  relif- 
gion,  your  honour,  and  the  glory  of  your  nation 
less  than  the  people  of  Spain  ?    Do  you  feel  less 
abhorrence  of  the    shameful    yoke   those  have 
imposed  on  you,  who  have  deluded  you  by  soft 
words,  and  have  afflicted  you  by  harsh  deeds? 
Know,  Italians,  and  be  the  truths  we  now  declare 
engraved  on  your  minds,  that  this  is  the  .last 
opportunity  you    will  have  of   asserting  your 
Uberty,  of  freeing  your  necks  from  the  heavy 
yoke  which  oppresses  all  Italy.     If  now  you  do 
not  exert  yourselves — ^if  you  still  remain  mere 
careless  spectators,  you  run  the  risk,  whichever 
of  the  two  armies  may  obtain  the  victory,  of 
being  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  without  a 
name,  without  rights.     If,  on  the  contrary,  with 
courageous  hearts,  you  resolve  to  join  the  forces 
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of  your  liberators,  and  niBTch  on  wi 
victory,  Italy  will  gain  a  new  existeno 
obtain  her  proper  rank  amidst  the  | 
dome  of  the  world,  and  will,  perhapa, 
to  be  as  she  once  was — the  first  c 
Itahans !  a  happier  lot  than  your  preg 
placed  in  your  hands — in  those  hand 
older  times  held  on  high  the  light  of  I 
civilization,  and  of  the  arts ;  which  n 
world  from  barbarism,  and  rendered 
mild,  and  polished.  Milanese,  Tuscans 
tese,  Italians  of  every  race,  reflect  oi 
reflect  on  your  ancient  glory.  Such 
such  glory  may  yet  return;  they  may  ei 
with  greater  prosperity,  greater  lusti 
prefer  general  co-operation  to  listless  ei 
Your  determination  may  ensure  victoi 
render  you  even  more  glorious  than  y 
ters  were  ever  in  the  days  of  theii 
splendour," 

In  this  manner  did  the  Archduke  Joi 
stimulnte  the  Italians,  by  representing 
that  they  need  not  despair  of  redeen 
country  from  an  ignominious  and  perpe 
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tude.  But  his  exhortations  produced  little  effect, 
because  those  who  were  armed  were  all^  as 
soldiers,  partisans  of  Napoleon,  and  those  who 
were  unarmed,  although  they  hated  the  French 
domination,  did  not  therefore  approve  of  that  of 
Austria;  nor  was  it  clear  to  them  that  victory  to 
Austria  would  give  liberty  to  Italy.  They  were 
alarmed,  moreover,  by  the  yet  recent  affair  of 
Ulm  ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  differences  were 
likely  to  arise  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander, 
firom  which  alone  well-founded  hopes  of  success 
might  have  been  formed. 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  weight  of  the  German 
mass  was  precipitated  on  Italy.  The  Archduke 
having  crossed  the  summits  of  the  mountains  at 
the  pass  of  Tarvisio,  and  accomplished  that  of 
the  Chiusa,  drew  near— though  not  without  some 
difficulty  from  the  resistance  of  the  French,  to 
the  Tagliamento.  He  then  passed  the  Ibowbo 
with  an  abundant  equipment  of  artillery  and 
cavalry,  and  menaced  with  his  whole  force  the 
front  of  Eugene's  army.  A  fierce  encounter  took 
place  at  the  bridge  of  Dignano,  where  Broussier 
fought  valiantly ;  but  the  Austrian  force  conti- 
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nually  increasing  on  the  lower  groun 
had  passed  the  Isonzo,  Broussier,  by  tl 
the  Viceroy,  retired  to  the  right ;  and  ) 
increasing,  the  Prince  repaired  to  Saci 
Livenza,  in  order  to  assemble  all  the  sqi 
this  spot,  as  weU  those  who  were  statio 
rear  as  those  who  were  marching  fron 
visan  and  Paduan  territory.  The  Get 
siege  to  the  fortresses  of  Osopo  and  P 
Eugene  having  assembled  all  his  forces, 
divisions  who  were  marching  from  the  t 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  Tuscany,  i 
attack  the  enemy  before  his  main  body 
joined  by  tlie  other  squadrons  near 
This  resolution  of  the  Prince  deserves  ti 
blamed  than  praised;  since,  although  the 
had  not  assembled  all  his  forces,  he 
superior  in  numbers;  and  not  only  was 
doubtful,  but  it  was  to  be  feared 
Austrians  would  have  the  advantage  ; 
were  desirable  for  the  Art-hduke,  as  coi 
the  greater  force,  to  give  battle,  it  v 
quently  the  interest  of  the  Prince  to 
action.  In  this  case  Eugene  should  rather 
guided  by  iirudcnce  than  impelled  by  coi 
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The  French  were  disposed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sacile,  so  that  Seras  and  Severoli  occupied 
the  plain  on  the  right,  Grenier  and  Barbou  in 
the  centre,  Broussier  to  the  left,     ^e  infantry 
and   cavalry  of  the   Italian  kingdom  formed  a 
great  proportion  of  the  right  wing,  which  was 
the  first  engaged  with  the  Grermans :  the  action 
took  place  on  the  1 6th  of  April.     The  village  of 
Falsi   was  the  scene  of  a  severe   contest,  from 
whence  both  parties  were  several   times  driven, 
after  having  successively  carried  it.     The  valour 
of  the  Italian  soldiers  was  conspicuous,  notwith- 
standing that  Falsi   was   finally  taken  by   the 
Archduke.     Already  the    Grermans,    who    were 
formidable  on  their  left  from  the  great  number  of 
their    cavalry,    pressed    on.     The  French   right 
wing  suffered  severely ;  Seras  and  Severoli  were 
hard  pressed,  and  were  exposed  to  such  danger 
that  they  could    scarcely  have    escaped    entire 
discomfiture,  if  Barbou  had  not  reinforced  them 
from    the    centre.     This    succour    giving  fresh 
animation  to  Seras,  he  pushed  forward  with  so 
much  spirit,  that,  gaining  possession  of  the  field, 
he  not  only  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Falsi,  but 
even  from  Porcia,  where  their  chief  station  was 
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^Inanforcmg  his  front  with  fircsb  troops. 
Vhaemjr  to  gire  wajr,  after  having  dteor- 
tkof  tfaeir  battaUoQs  and  killed  many  of 
fthea.  The  French  cav^y  8ufi«red 
1^  division  of  Broussier  alao  sufiered 
t  for,  serving  as  a  rear<guard  to  the 
lUroken  and  retreating  squadrons,  it  had 
vtthe  impetus  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
9|i)roach  of  night  had  not  stopped  the 
thft  French  and  Italluis  veuld  have 
1  a  still  more  serious  injury.  In  this 
f  Sacile  the  Viceroy  lost  about  2,500 
lonnded,  and  prisoners  ;  the  Archduke  not 
An  £00.  After  this  unlucky  encounter, 
u  no  longer  a  safe  station  for  £ugene ; 
five  retreated,  and  was  but  feebly  pursued 
lermans,  who  are  always  tardy  in  foUow- 
their  advantages,  and  cousequently 
i  to  profit  by  many  favourable  opportu- 
1  the  banks  of  the  Adige.  Here  Eugene 
ned  by  the  division  under  Lawarque, 
lad  been  stationed  in  the  Veronese,  and 
ler  Durutte  from  Tuscany.  Nor  was  the 
of  Macdonald    of  slight    importance    in 
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established.   The  Archduke  hai 

the  centre  of  the  French  was  ; 
consequence  of  the  detaduna 
Seras,  now  tere  down  on  it,  a 
entirely  broken  it;  but  at  thi 
Broussier  joined  the  battle,  i 
&esh  courage  the  troops  who  hi 
giving  way :  Barbou  also  defle 
great  spirit.  The  Archduke  i 
his  battalions.  The  engsgeme 
on  the  whole  front :  the  combi 
and  sanguinary;  the  Germans 
riority  in  number  and  in  steac 
excelling  them  in  enthusiasm  i 
The  recovery  of  Porcia  was  tl 
the  Austrians;  but  notwithstand 
vours,  this  they  were  unable  ti 
this  obstinate  combat  the  co 
GifTenga,  who  led  a  squadron 
against  the  enemy,  was  higt 
General  Teste,  an  officer  remarl 
was  seriously  wounded.  The  b 
lasted  seven  hours  without  si 
to  either  side,    when  at  lengtJ 
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reviviiig  the  spirits  of  the  troopE 
received  him  with  apparent  pleasure 
however,  was  but  ill  satisfied  on  the  < 
he  knew  that  the  credit  of  every  succei 
prize  would  be  transferred  from  him 
nald.  The  Archduke  crossed  the  Piai 
Brenta,  and  inundated  the  Faduan, 
and  Vicentine  districts ;  while,  in  the  i 
he  attacked  Palmanova,  but  with  li 
With  no  greater  success  did  he  assai 
large  body  of  troops  the  fortifications  of 
in  order  to  open  the  road  to  the  L 
Venice.  N'otwithstanding  these  fa 
prepared  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
the  Adige,  hoping  to  come  out  by  U] 
bardy,  the  ancient  dominion  of  his  ano 
did  not  find  in  this  conquered  region 
sans  he  had  expected.  There  was  a  mc 
Padua,  but  one  of  little  importance, 
bitauts  of  Crcspino,  jn  the  Polcsina,  a 
tunately  for  themselves,  rose  in  arms  ; 
Napoleon  returned  victorious  from  G« 
ire  was  so  strongly  excited  against  tliei 
]»lacf<l  titciii  under  martial  law,  and  c 
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them  to  the  punishment  of  the  bastonade  for  the 
offence.  They  besought  his  purdon ;  he  replied^ 
that  pardon  must  be  purchased  by  blood,  and  de- 
manded four  of  their  number  as  victims;  but 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Viceroy,  who  strove 
to  mollify  the  Emperor,  two  only  were  executed^ 
and  their  lives  purchased  the  indemnity  of  their 
Country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Archduke  Charles  hai^iig 
crossed  the  river  Inn,  occupied  Bavaria,  and  with 
the  main  body  marched  towards  the  Rhine*  Every 
thing  at  this  period  seemed  to  favour  the  fortunes 
^f  the  Emperor  Frauds^  and  above  all  other 
drcumstances  the  rising  in  the  Tyrol.  Great  dis- 
content had  lurked  in  the  minds  of  this  brave  and 
virtuous  people:  long  accustomed  to  the  mild 
sway  of  the  house  of  Austria,  they  unwillingly 
endured  the  government  of  the  Bavarians  as  an 
innovation,  and  which,  if  not  by  ancient  habite^ 
at  least  in  the  spirit  of  some  recent  acts,  and  per- 
haps also  by  the  commands  of  Napolecm,  was  at 
that  time  rough  and  arbitrary.  Besides,  the  King 
of  Bavaria  had  abolished  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  Tyrol,  reducing  its  political  state  to  a  mere 
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arbitrary  governuient.  even  with  res] 
imposts.  They  all  agreed,  therefore 
cretly,  and  some  openly,  to  support  to 
the  cause  of  their  ancient  sovereign.  . 
encouraged  these  resolutions  by  sending 
to  the  Tyrol,  by  the  mountains  of  Salt 
a  body  of  r^ular  troops. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  Archdi 
passed  the  Inn,  and  the  Archduke  Jofa] 
of  Tarvisio,  the  Tyrolese,  impelled  b; 
animated  by  one  common  zeal*  rose  i 
arms,  and  fell  on  the  French  and  Bavi 
that  w«%  placed  in  garrison  throuj 
country.  They  elected  as  their  lead' 
Hofer,  an  innkeeper  of  Sand,  in  the  va 
seira.  Hofer  bad  no  one  pre-eminent  ^ 
is,  none  such  as  the  world  prizes;  bi 
man  of  upright  mind  and  incorrupt 
Haying  lived  always  in  the  seclusion 
rolese  mountuns,  he  was  unacquainte 
and  its  allurements.  The  most  en 
highly-^fted  amongst  the  Parisians  i 
lanese  had  been  seduced  by  the  flatteri' 
leon;    Hofer,  a  poor  inhabitant  of  the 
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preserved  his  integrity.  Two  pious  affections  gene- 
rally accompany  each  other  in  men  so  situated-— 
the  love  of  God  and  of  their  country :    both  were 
powerfully  felt  by  Andrew;  for  which   reason 
the  Tyrolese  held  him  in  singular  affection  and 
esteem.     Devoid  of  ambition,  he  was  solicited  to 
exercise  that  authority  which  he  did  not  seek. 
Of  the  mildest  nature,  he  was  never  cruel  in  war, 
nor  captious  in  peace,  but  was  equally  content 
whether  serving  his  prince  or  his  family.    He  saw 
the  insolence  of  the  conqueror,  he  saw  the  burning 
of  peaceful  cottages,  he  saw  the  cruel  injuries,  the 
slaughter  of  his  kindred:  yet  his  bland  and  equa- 
ble temper  suffered  no  change.  Terrible  in  battle, 
merciful  to  the  conquered,  he  allowed  none  whom 
the  fate  of  war  gave  into  his  power  to   suffer 
death.     The  wounded  he  gave  in  charge  to  the 
Tyrolese  women,  who,  both  from  humanity,  and 
from  respect  to  Hofer,  rendered  them  every  hos- 
pitable service.     Napoleon  devastated  the  coimtry 
of  others,  unfeeling  even  to  his  friends — Hofer 
defended  his  own,  gentle  even  towards  those  who 
were  preparing  for  it  desolation  and  death.    Wil- 
lingly do  I  leave  the  illustrious  writers  of  our  de- 
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graded  age  to  praise  the  guilty  deeds  i 
erful ;  but  I  trust  that  it  will  not  b 
me,  to  indulge  myself,  by  recountini^] 
low  and  humble  style,  the  generous  eSc 
who  were  more  fJEiToured  by  virtue  tl 
tune. 

The  whole  Tjrolese  natiou,  attaf^h 
ancient  prince  and  hating  their  new  g 
women  as  well  as  men,  the  children  an 
being  organized  and  led  on  by  Hofer,  n 
and  gathering  from  the  most  profound 
the  steepest  mountains,  rushed  with  i 
petus  against  the  Bavarians  and  tl 
The  former,  overpowered  by  this  popi 
at  Sterching,  at  Insjnuck,  at  Hall,  an 
vent  of  San  Carlo,  were  imable  to 
effectual  resistance ;  and  having  lost  | 
bers  in  killed  and  wounded,  they  laid 
arms,  and  about  ten  thousand  surrend 
victors.  No  better  fortune  attended  an 
of  three  thousand  French  and  Bava 
came  to  succour  their  comrades  under  < 
Wildau;  each  successive  squadron  t 
into  these  regions  being  overpowered 
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surgents.  No  place,  no  hour,  was  secure  from 
their  attacks ;  for  on  every  side,  by  night  or  by 
day,  the  Tyrolese  issuing  from  their  hidden  re- 
cesses, and  passing  by  secret  paths  known  only  to 
those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
country,  subdued  the  unprepared  Napoleonists  by 
their  rapid  sorties.  It  was  a  singular  and  fearful 
warfare :  together  with  the  clangor  of  arms  was 
mixed  the  sound  of  the  church  bells,  which  the 
liammer  unceasingly  struck,  and  the  cry  of  the 
peasants,  which  knew  no  pause,  calling  incessantly 
on ''  the  name  of  God  and  the  mo9t  holy  Trimtyr 
All  these  sounds,  united  and  reverberated  from 
the  echoing  mountains,  produced  an  effect  full 
of  horror,  of  awe,  and  of  devotion.  It  was  the 
voice  of  a  holy  and  an  injured  country. 

Some  with  carbines  pierced  from  afar  the 
bodies  of  the  invaders,  some  assailed  them  with 
stones,  some  crushed  them  with  enormous  masses 
hurled  from  the  heights ;  Hofer  with  composed 
air,  his  firm  and  lofty  stature  towering  above  his 
followers,  and  distinguished  from  them  by  that 
alone,  for  his  dress  was  in  every  respect  like 
theirs,  appeared  now  inciting  their  ardour  against 
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the  armed  soldier,  now  restraiuing 
against  the  disarmed;  at  once  the  fien 
of  those  who  resisted,  and  the  generot 
of  those  who  submitted.  Wherever  as 
he  appeared,  unanimous  became  the  i 
unanimous  the  decision  to  spare.  ' 
authority  of  his  name  had  greater 
those  martial  spirits  than  habits  of  d 
the  dread  of  military  punishment  iisuj 
over  organized  troops.  Children  acted 
the  old  with  the  energy  of  youth ;  womi 
the  courage  of  men,  and  the  men  bees 
nor  was  a  more  just  and  honourabli 
defended  by  a  more  unanimous  and  fii 
A  considerable  number  of  the  defc 
were  marched  by  the  road  of  Saltzbi 
the  heart  of  Austria,  a  grateful  spec 
Emperor  Francis.  The  Tyroleee,  vi 
the  German  soil,  passed  the  heights 
and  appeared  on  the  Italian  territorji 
terror  through  the  regions  above  1 
alarm  spread  firom  valley  to  valley,  f 
hill,  and  Trent  itself  was  in  peril. 
was,  that  by  the  time  the  Archduke 
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have  reached  the  shores  of  the  Adige,  the  T^rrolese 
might  have  been  able  to  descend  to  support  him  in 
the  rear.  This  movement  would  have  produced 
results  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  Italy. 
This  was  the  design  of  the  Austrian  generals. 
The  Emperor  Francis,  as  well  to  aid  the  zesl  of 
the  insurgents,  as  to  demonstrate  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  a  population  so  affectionately  attached 
to  him,  sent  Chasteler  into  the  Tyrol  (a  general 
who  for  skill  and  courage  ranked  amongst  the 
best  of  the  age),  that  he  might  advise  Hofer  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Emperor  had 
also  sent,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  a  body  of 
regular  troops,  accustomed  to  mountain  warfisire, 
under  Jellacheick,  an  expert  commander,  and  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  At  the  sight 
of  the  first  standards  and  troops  of  Austria,  the 
Tyrolese  were  transported  with  joy :  the  Impe- 
rialists entered  in  triumph;  such  were  the  de- 
monstrations of  gladness  with  which  the  people 
surrounded  them.  The  church  bells  rang  peals 
of  joy;  the  artillery  and  musketry  saluted  them 
in  turn;  the  conquering  multitude  hailed  them 
with  shouts  of  applause^  embracing  them,  and 
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proffering  the  daintiest  viands  their 
afforded  for  the  re&e8hment  of  the  A 
dlers. 

Here  ended  the  prosperity  of  AuBtrb 
very  acm6  of  her  best  hopes,  the  £ata 
reached  the  German  soil*  raised  his  1 
war,  and  in  a  few  da3rB  gained  the  thre 
ties  of  Taun,  Abenaberg,  and  £ck 
these  erraits  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
to  retire  to  the  left  of  the  Danube,  tl 
open  to  Napoleon  the  road  to  ^^enna  o: 
Another  momentous  result  jnttceeded 
defeat  of  the  Archduke,  which  was,  i 
leon*8  advance  on  the  road  to  Viem 
necessary  for  the  Archduke  John  to 
from  Italy,  lest  his  retreat  into  Austria 
cut  off;  and  thus  not  only  Italy  itself  i 
him.  but  the  Tyrol.  Thus  the  victoi 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  between 
and  Batisbon  reversed  the  condition  o 
The  assailants  were  forced  to  defend  tl 
those  who  had  been  attacked  became  ii 
assailants ;  Italy  was  lost  to  Austria,  ^ 
in  dimger,  and  no  hope  remained  to 
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had  provoked  the  war  except  in  the  resources 
Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia  might  yet  afford*. 
When  the  news  of  the  discomfiture  of  his 
brother  reached  the  Archduke  John,  he  became 
aware  that  it  was  no  longer  advisable  to  trifle  in 
Italy,  and  he  had  also  orders  from  Vienna  to  the 
same  effect,  commanding  him  to  hasten  to  the 
defence  of  the  monarchy  in  its  most  vital  parts. 
He,  therefore,  arranged  his  army,  which  had 
already  advanced  beyond  Vicenza,  for  a  retreat, 
determining  to  make  no  further  resistance,  ex^ 
cept  in  some  of  the  fortified  places,  in  order  to 
bring  off  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage; 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  operation,  whilst  so 
prompt  and  watchful  an  enemy  was  in  front. 
The  Archduke  retired;  Eugene  pursued  him; 
some  delay  arose  at  the  Brenta,  on  account  of 
the  bridges  being  broken  down.  The  Austrians 
halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Piave,  resolving  to 
contest  the  passage:  they  were  in  a  strong 
position,  extending  on  the  right  towards  the 
bridge  of  Priuli,  which  the  Archduke  had  pur- 
posely burnt,  and  on  the  left  to  Rocca  di  Strada, 
on  the  road  leading  to  C!on<^liano.    A  numerous 
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train  of  artillery  strengthened  his  £ 
occupied  the  eminences  in  face  of  the  i 
the  low  grounds  were  secured  by  am 
of  cavalry.  The  French  prepared 
lioradina,  which  is  the  principal  pa 
although  the  Germans  kept  up  a  tren 
from  the  artillery  on  the  hnghts,  I 
ceeded  in  this  attempt.  The  Viceroy, 
the  greater  part  of  the  army,  crossed 
below  Lovadina,  and  immediately  : 
troops  in  line,  under  the  very  line  of 
enemy,  who  annoyed  them  also  with 
and  unceasing  charges  of  cavalry.  1 
was  equal,  and  was  conducted  with  t 
fury  on  both  sides ;  the  French  striv 
lodge  the  Austrians  from  the  heighti 
trians  endeavouring  to  force  them  bs 
river.  Neither  the  Prince  nor  the 
spared  themselves  in  HaS  terrible  affaj 
to  fatigue  or  dauger ;  now  command, 
tdns,  now  combating  like  the  comxr 
The  conflict  took  place  between  the 
Conegliano.  Deep  ditches  strengthen) 
Irian  front:    the  French  charged   t] 
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Abb£  on  the  right,  Broussier  in  the  centre,  and 
Lamarque  on  the  left ;    Pully,    Grouchy,  and 
Giflenga,  assisted  their    operations.      After  an 
obstinate  contest,  the  Archduke  was  compelled  to 
give  way,  and  fortune  declared  herself  in  favour 
of  the   Prince.     The  mill  of  Capanna  was  yet 
to  be  gained,    where  the  Grermans  obstinately 
defended  themselves;   and  Lamarque,  aided  by 
Darutte,  rapidly  passed  over  the  fosses,  and  by  a 
bayonet  charge  finally  possessed  himself  of  this 
strong  position.     The  French  were  now  every 
where  masters    of   the  field.       The  Austrians 
retired  in  some  disorder  to  Conegliano,  and  then, 
as  the  enemy  quickly  followed  up  the  pursuit,  to 
Sacile.    In  this  great  battle,  the  Grermans  suffered 
severely,  their  losses  in    killed,   wounded,  and 
prisoners,  amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  men; 
and  Generals  Wolskell,  Rissner,  and  Hager,  were 
taken  or  killed ;  they  lost  fifteen  cannon,  thirty 
chests,  much  ammunition  and  baggage.    The  loss 
of  the  French  was  about  three  thousand.    The 
chief  honour  in  this  affair,  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  was  due,  after  the  Prince,  to  Dessaix  and 
Fully.    On  the  Austrian  side,  after  the  Archduke, 
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Wolskell  most  distingmshed  himself; 
a  few  days  after  of  his  woimds,  to  t 
regret  of  his  companions,  who  jusU; 
him  as  a  brave  and  expoienced  gen 
Archduke  continued  to  retreat,  the 
pursue  him.  Eugene  effected  the  pssi 
Livenza  easily,  that  of  the  Tagliaiu 
difficulty.  He  filled  the  plain  and  the  v 
his  cavalry,  and  raised  the  siege  of  ( 
PalmanoTa.  His  army  he  divided  into 
sending  the  first  towards  the  pass  of 
in  Carintbia;  the  second,  under  A 
towards  Camiola.  His  intention  was 
Carinthia  and  Stiria ;  to  drive  the  enem 
recesses  of  Hungary ;  and  so  joining 
of  Napoleon  in  Germany,  to  advance  ' 
Suhiana,  and  thus  co-operate  with  Man 
was  marching  hastily  from  Oalmatia. 
succeeded  in  both  its  parts;  for  Bessaix 
keeping  amongst  the  mountains,  and  ct 
Germans  through  the  valleys  of  Ponteba 
Fella,  and  Dogna,  approached  at  last  tl 
summit  that  lies  between  the  Meditem 
the  Black  Sea.  The  first  obstacles 
coimtercd  were    the   fortresses   of  Mall 
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and  Pradele.  Seras  endeavoured  to  bribe  the 
commandant  of  Malborgbetto  to  deliver  up  the 
fortress,  but  the  Grerman  rejected  the  vile  over- 
ture, and  valiantly  defended  his  trust:  exhort- 
ing the  garrison  to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  aid  in 
the  salvation  of  their  country,  he  terminated  an 
honourable  life  by  a  glorious  death.  I  regret 
that  I  know  not  the  name  of  this  virtuous 
Austrian ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  satisfaction 
to  me  to  have  sent  it  down  to  posterity  inscribed 
in  this  narrative.  At  length,  however,  Seras  took 
the  two  fortresses.  The  Viceroy  carried  the  pass 
of  Tarvisio,  entered  victoriously  into  Carinthia, 
and  marched  towards  Judenburg  in  Stiria.  Jella- 
cheick,  driven  from  the  Tyrol  by  Marshal  Lefevre, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  Napoleon  after  the 
victory  of  Ratisbon,  lost  almost  all  his  troops  at 
8t.  Michael,  in  Stiria.  Seras  having  passed  the 
mountains  of  Sommering,  and  reachingSchottwein, 
formed  a  junction  with  the  outposts  of  the  French 
army  of  Grermany. 

Whilst  these  occurrences  took  place  on  the  left 
of  the  Viceroy,  Macdonald,  pesshig  by  Manfat 
cone  and  Duino,  had  occupied  TriMhtf 
he  had  marched  towards  CuBiflhhi  jhi 
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take  Lubiana,  the  capital*  and  to  C(M}] 
Marmont  From  Lubiana  he  intended 
by  the  high  road  to  Gratzf  and  Iroi 
place  he  expected  to  be  able  to  fumjsl 
ments  to  Napoleon  himself.  The 
Charles  was  still  in  great  force. 
found  much  difficulty  in  reducing  Pre 
by  an  assault  both  in  front  and  n 
succeeded  in  taking  it  By  the  same 
he  forced  four  thousand  Austrians  { 
Lubiana  to  surrender*  and  entered  1 
triumph.  After  this  glorious  achle 
marched  on  to  Gratz,  having  suffic 
behind  him  to  occupy  Camiola :  tber 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Marmont  from 
As  soon  as  the  latter  heard  that  the 
John*  constrained  by  the  turn  affairs 
in  Germany,  had  moved  from  the  V 
effect  his  retreat  from  Italy,  he  set  oi 
matia,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the 
in  more  important  objects.  He,  there! 
diately  left  Zara,  and  defeating  the  Gei 
strove  to  contest  the  passes  of  the  ino' 
and  Gracazzo,    he    appi*oached  the  t 
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Gospizza,  which  was  strong  in  point  of  dtoation, 
eurroimded  by  manjr  streama,  and  niunerously 
garrisoned,  chiefly  by  Croatians.  The  contest 
was  severe,  not  only  in  a  r^ular  battle  which 
took  place,  but  in  partial  actions  between  detached 
parties;  finally,  however,  after  much  bloodshed, 
the  French  obtained  the  mastery.  The  victory  of 
Gospizza  opened  the  road  to  the  French  general, 
and  he  met  with  no  further  opposition  mth  the 
exception  of  a  single  skinniBh  with  the  rear  guard 
of  the  enemy  at  Otossa.  He  then  snccessiTely 
occupied  Segra  and  Flume,  and  finding  his  coun- 
trymen in  Istria,  he  reached  Gratz  by  forced 
marches:  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  ancient 
niyna  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
Viceroy  having  only  sufficient  detachments  to 
garrison  the  most  important  places,  passed  the 
mountains  of  Sommering  with  the  main  fwce : 
descending  towards  the  Danube  by  the  valley  of 
Arabone,  which  the  modems  call  Raab,  he 
hastened  to  participate  in  the  enterprises  of  his 
father. 

Napoleon's   usual  style   of   bombast  ; 
in  the  proclamation  he  addressed  to  i 


mbast  appeazflH^H 
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the  Viceroy:  "Welcome  soldiers  of 
anny !  Surprised  by  a  treacherous  e 
your  colunuis  were  united,  you  ret 
shores  of  the  Adige  *,  but  when  I 
your  advance,  and  reminded  you  of  t 
Arcole,  you  gained  twenty  battles,  t 
prison^^,  €00  cannon,  and  ten  standaj 
the  Save,  nor  the  Drave,  nor  the  Mu 
defiles  of  Tarvisio,  nor  the  steep  sum 
Sonunering,  arrested  your  progress. 
Jellacheick,  the  prime  mover  of  the  s 
our  companions  in  the  Tyrol*  has 
force  of  your  bayonets.  You  hav 
speedy  Justus  on  the  routed  fragmen 
from  the  wrath  of  the  grand  army, 
you  done»  and  welcome  are  ye,  bc 
w^o  have  defeated,  di^rsed,  annihiij 
Austrian  invaders  of  Italy,  who,  -fi 
space  contaminated  my  provinces  i 
presence;  and  made  them  ctmfeas  tb 
our  motto,  '  God  gave  U  me;  woe  A 
touches  it'  Soldiers !  I  am  satisfied  i 
At  these  arrogant  words  of  Napo] 
and  temperate   men   shrugged  their 
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and  would,  even  from  r^erd  to  his  own 
greatness,  have  deaired  more  moderation;  bnt 
Nqwledn  knew  not  the  greatness  there  is'  iir 
modesty. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the 
"tidory  of  Marengo,  Eugene  Beauhamds  gmned 
a  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Raab,  against 
the  Archduke  John,  who  was  ascending  the 
banks  of  the '  Danube,  in  aid  of  his  brother 
Charles.  This  engagement  was  well  uid  skilfully 
fou^t  by  the  Vicen^ ;  nor  will  I  defraud  the 
Archduke  of  his  due  meed  of  prai8e,'who,  in  the 
midst  of  such  great  agitation,  such  fearlul  appre- 
hensions, and  such  precipitous  ruin  to  Austria* 
had  preserved  both  his  self-command  and  the 
discipline  of  his  troops :  he  fou^t  valiantly  with 
the  rear  guard,  kept  the  van  guard  in  dose  order, 
and  after  so  many  combats,  and  a  retreat  over  so 
great  an  extent  of  ground,  re-appeared  stronger 
than  ever  in  the  fields  of  Raab ;  and  but  for  the 
celerity  of  the  Viceroy's  moraments,  be  might, 
perhaps,  have  changed  to  triumphs  the  melan- 
choly reverses  of  his  august '  brother.  I 
delight  in  speaking  of  Eugene  and  of  J<d 
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alike  young ;  and,  if  matched  in  yaa 
bIm  equals  in  valour.  But  John,  fro 
ai  his  house,  wa3  more  unassumi 
spurred  on  by  his  father,  was  more 
the  one  worthy  to  defend  bis  own 
other  worthy  to  have  been  spared  fin 
the  country  of  a&oth»'. 

Oa  the  Gth  of  July  tbe  Austrian  1 
en  the  field  of  Wagram:  there  wi 
duke  Charles  overthrown.  Napa 
master  of  this  ancient  and  powerfi 
Peace  is  easily  made  when  one  pai 
irate :  the  Emperor  Francis  acceptec 
conditions ;  he  even  consented — the 
state  overcoming  all  his  other  feel 
harder  than  all  the  rest,  that  ol 
daughter  Maria  Louisa  in  mamage 
was  the  ruin  of  his  house,  and  wh 
during  the  war  had  heaped  on  him  i 
rative  epithet  On  the  14th  of  Octol 
was  concluded  at  Vienna,  on  the  p 
leon  by  De  Champogny,  on  that  vA 
Prince  Licbtoistein.  The  Emperor  ] 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  besides 
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districts  in  Geormany  and  in  Poland,  the  country: 
of  Ooritas,  the  territory  of  M onfaloone,  thq 
country  of  Trieste^  the  Dudiy  of  Camiolay  with 
its  dependaides  in  the  Gulf  of  Trieste;  tlM 
circle  of  Villaoo,  in  Carinthia»  especially  a  part  q€ 
provincial  Croatia,  six  districts  of  military  Croatia 
and  St  Veit,  with  all  the  other  territories  on  the 
right  of  the  Save^  firom  the  point  when  that  river 
issues  from  Camiola  till  it  reaches  the  finrntiers 
of  Bosnia,  and  the  confines  of  Hungary;  Austrian 
Istria,  with  the  districts  of  Castua,  Picino» 
Buccari,  Buccarizxa,  Porto  Re,  Segua,  with  the 
Islands  dependent  on  the  ceded  territories,  and 
all  other  dependencies  situated  on  the  right  of 
the  river,  the  course  of  whose  stream  was  to  mark 
the  limits  of  the  two  states.  Pardon  was  pro^- 
mised  by  Napoleon  to  the  Tyrdese,  and  by 
Francis  to  the  Poles.  Austria  agreed  to  give  up 
all  connection  with  England.  Napoleon,  always 
intent  on  destroying  the  reputation  of  his  firienda» 
in  order  afterwards  to  deprive  them  of  their  stat6f, 
inserted  a  clause  in  the  treaty  by  whifch  Austria 
bound  herself  to  cede  to  Alexamckar  of  Rms^ 
who  had  been,  in  defiance  of  all 
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spectator  of  the  war,  a  territory  on 
side  of  ancient  Galida,  containing  4< 
not,  however,  including  the  dty  of  B 
ander  consented  to  this  clause,  and  ; 
8p(uls  of  his  friend,  who  therein 
serious  injury.  Austria,  being  compe 
this  stipulation  by  superior  power, 
Uame  on  that  account.  Posterity 
whether  he  who  conunanded  the  spo 
who  consented  to  profit  by  it,  meritn 
condemnation.  Such  were  the  com 
the  war  Austria  had  entered  into,  i 
the  immense  preparations  she  had 
was  the  peace  she  was  reduced  to 
domination  of  Napoleon  was  now  n 
than  ever  throughout  Europe. 

Austria,  unnerved  by  misfortune, ' 
trauquilized  by  the  peace ;  but  her  t 
stillness  of  helpless  suffering.  Beside 
her  power,  she  was  goaded  by  the  ins 
victor,  and  heavily  oppressed  by  tli 
contribution.  The  Tyrolese  alone  w 
general  teiror,  and  with  arms  in 
continued  to  defend  that  sovereigi 
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thrown  down  his,  and  had  yidded  up  many  of 
the  noblest  parts  of  his  own  dominions  and  theirs 
also  to  the  conqueror.  Prince  Eugene,  from  his 
quarters  at  Villaco,  exhorted  them,  but  in  vain, 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Frequently  engaged  with 
the  French,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Bavarians,  they 
were  often  successful,  more  often  defeated,  and  as 
often  rose  again.  If  vanquished,  they  retired  to 
their  impenetrable  woods  and  inaccessible  moun- 
tains ;  if  victors,  they  poured  through  the  vallies 
and  impetuously  pursued  the  enemy.  If  defeated* 
they  were  cruelly  treated  by  the  foe ;  if  success- 
fill,  they  treated  them  with  humanity :  as  became 
a  religious  people,  in  their  reverses  they  devoutly 
implored  firom  Heaven  a  change  of  fortune^  and 
in  their  hour  of  triumph,  offered  up  their 
pious  thanksgivings  with  equal  fervour.  After 
having  by  incredible  valour  defeated  the  troops 
of  Lefevre,  and  restored  to  liberty  those  who  had 
surrendered,  they  were  seen,  whilst  their  blood 
was  yet  flowing,  whilst  they  were  still  surrounded 
by  I3ie  lifeless  bodies  of  their  companions  and 
their  assailants,  to  throw  themselves  with  one 
consent  on  their  knees,  at  a  a^^nal  given  by 
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Hofer,  and  in  this  pious  attitude,  at 
Ing  and  rejoidng,  returned  thanks  U 
Vktoiy.  The  mountains  re-echoe 
devout  strains  of  joyful  praise  poure 
their  religious  and  valiant  breasts, 
fresh  invaders  continualljr  repladnf 
the  Tyrolese,  abandoned  by  aU  the 
with  seemingly  all  the  world  in  le 
them,  lost  not  the  will,  bat  the  powi 
tnistanc^  and  taking  refuge  in  thi 
tW  mountains,  awaited  some  occasi 
virtue  might  prevail  against  power.  ' 
Tyrol  returned  to  the  dominion  of  I 
Italian  was  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  J 
At  the  end  of  the  present  year,  A 
retired  with  all  his  family  to  a  poor 
the  hills  and  amidst  the  deepest  sno 
for  his  country,  but  tranquil  as 
fate.  Napoleon,  however,  thirsted  fo 
He  was,  accordingly,  sou^t  afte 
utmost  diligence,  till  he  was  at  last 
secret  retreat.  The  Imperial  soldi 
at  his  cottage  door  (it  was  the  i 
27th  of  January,  1810) ;  Hofer  opt 
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seeing  the  force  that  Burrounded  it,/  he  said 
^mply,  with  unmoved  composure — **  I  am  Andrew 
Hofer;  I  am  in  the  poneer  of  France;  do  with 
me  as  you  will>  but  spare  my  wife  and  my 
children :  they  are  innocent,  they  are  not  answer* 
aUe  for  my  actions.**  With  these  words  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  soldiers.  There  was  with  him 
a  young  man  in  the  flower  of  youth,  the  son  of 
a  physician  at  Grata,  who  also  yielded  himsdf  up 
at  the  same  time,  for  he  had  dedicated  himself 
to  Hofer  in  fife  and  death ;  sudi  was  the  Tirtue 
of  the  Tyrolese.  Conducted  to  Bolxano,  his  wilii 
and  one  son,  yet  in  his  boyhood,  accompanied 
him :  the  last  separation  was  impending  over 
them.  The  boy  was  1^  at  Bolzano,  the  mother 
was  sent  to  Passeira,  to  take  charge  of  three 
other  children  still  in  infancy,  whose  father,  now 
a  {Misoner,  was  soon  to  suffer  death.  Their  tender 
age  r^idered  them  ignorant  of  their  misfortunes^ 
^-ran  unconsciousness  on  their  part  that  so  much 
the  more  excited  compassion.  Both  in  the  Geiv 
man  and  the  Italian  T3nrol  the  afflicted  populace 
ran  in  crowds  wherever  Hofer  passed  in  bonds^ 
tuising  their  eyes  to  heaven  in  grief,  weq>ing. 
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lamenting,  and  pouring  ioilh  bene 
their  beloved  and  lll<Ated  chiefs 
Mantua  that  the  balls  <^  tbe  soldj 
the  patriotic  bosom  of  Andvew  Hfil 
his  last  moments  showed  hinwell 
intrepid  but  tranquil.  The  perverted 
si^ed  him:  he  was  called  a  bdgai 
called  an  assassin;  and,  if  praise  be  a 
virtue,  the  thought  of  the  fate  of  H( 
lamentable  and  disheartening. 

On  the  signal  defeat  of  Austria, 
threw  aside  all  dissimulation,  and  ai 
no.  further  restraint.  Long  covetoui 
the  desire  of  apimtpriating  the  p 
returned  to  his  mind  with  fresh  fon 
commencement  of  the  war,  Austria 
of  liberating  and  restoring  tbe  Pop 
scorn  of  her  fruitless  promises,  t 
Emperor  to<^  jdeasure  in  dating  & 
itself  the  following  decree  of  the  I71 
^—"  Considering  that  when  his  augu 
sor,  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  tbe  F 
sundry  domains  in  gift  to  the  Bisho 
he  gave  them   as  feudatories,   mer( 
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security  of  his  subjects^  without^  hnving,  in  so 
doing,  separated  Rome  from  his  empire;  consi- 
dering also,  that  ever  since  that  time,  the  miicai 
of  the  temporal  and  spiritoal  powers  had'  beetj, 
and  was  -still  the  occasion  and  source  of  continual 
discord,  that  the  pontiffs  had  but  too  often  used 
the  one  to  support  the  pretences  of  the  other,  aitd 
that  by  these  means  those  spiritual  conciemswiiidi 
are  of  their  own  nature  inherently  immutable^ 
being  intermingled  with  temporal  interests,  hedtaie 
as  changeable  as  the  aspect  of  the  fimes ;  consider- 
ing, finally,  that  what  he  had  proposed  ih  tnrder  to 
conciliate  the  security  of  his  troops,  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  his  people,  the  dignity  and  int^rity 
of  his  empire,  with  the  temporal  pretendons  of 
the  sovereign  Pontiff,  had  been  proposed  in  vain ; 
he  resolved,  willed,  and  commanded,  that  the 
states  of  the  Pope  should  be  and  remain  united  to 
the  French  empire ;  that  the  city  of  Rome,  Ihi 
chief  seat  of  Christianity,  so  full  of  illustrious 
recollections,  should  become  a  free  and  Imperial 
city,  and  have  a  peculiar  form  of  government; 
that  the  monuments  of  Roman  greatness,  which 
still  existed,  should  be  preserved  at  the  expense  of 
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his  Imperial  treasurx;  that  the 
1^  the  Roman  states  should  beccHn 
Hi  the  onpixe ;  that  the  teraaue  o: 
Aould  be  augmented  to  two 
taacs,  and  be  exempted  firom  ev 
and  cMilributicm.  The  property  a 
of  the  Holy  Father  were  to  be  exei 
all  taxes,  juriediction,  or  viaits,  and  ] 
iUrther  special  inununitiesi  and  finally 
ordinazy  consulta  should  VA  the  firat  <■ 
possession  of  the  states  of  the  Vape,  i 
<tf  the  Emperor,  and  should  so  pror: 
government,  according  to  the  ordina 
empire,  should  come  into  action  on  tl 
of  1810.  Losing  no  time  in  this  mat 
very  same  day  (the  17th  of  May)  fai 
to  the  consults,  Miollis  (who  was  alsa 
general  and  ^^ident),  Baliceti,  D^;en 
Dalpcwso,  and,  as  secretary,  a  fialbo. 
Count  Balbo,  of  Turin. 

In  this  manner  Rome  came  into  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  and  the  popes,  a 
session  of  a  thousand  years,  were  disj 
their  temporal  dominion.    At  this  i 
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Unprecedented  aet  Pins  raised  his  Isacred  voice  in 

iM  energfetic  appeal  to  the  world  at  large-:— ^  Thus 

ebon  the  datk  rtacfainatiohs  of  the  enemies  of  the 

ttoly  6ee  hav^  been  suceffisfolly  executed;  and 

Ihns,  aftet  the  violent  and  unjust  invasion  bf  the 

noblest  and  most  considerable  part  bf  onr  dotlit- 

tioUs,  we  &)fe  despoiled,  under  un^worthy  pi^ 

tences,  with  flagrant  injustice,  of  our  t^nipoiM 

Sovereignty",  with  which  our  ^j^iritual  ihdep^ 

dence  is  closely  conjoined.    We  are  consUed  tttid 

comforted  in  this  barbarous  persecution,  by  thb 

Reflection  that  we  have  libt  incurred  this  grievott 

etiamity  by    any   fault  committed  agldnM  the 

Empei'or  c^the  Frendi,  or  against  l^ranee,  agidnM 

that  France  which  has  always  posses!^  6ur  1o^ 

has  always  been  the  cherished  object  of  oUr  care ; 

nor  haVe  we  incurred  this  afllidion  l^  any  intrigue 

<^  mundane  policy;  but  it  has  falleii  on  us  soldy 

fbr  having  refused  to  renounce  our  dnlSes,  aUd 

'betray  our  conscience.     If  the  Catholic  religion 

teadies  that  it  is  tmlawftd  for  any  one  to  offend 

his  God  in  order  to  satisfy  man,  wmdd  net  MA 

(Compliance  be  yet  m<xte  crimhnd  in  him  who  is 

die  head  and  the  sovereign  guide  of  the  chufdi? 
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Bound,  moreover,  in  duty  towards  G« 
the  church*  to  transmit  all  our  rights 
cessors  entire  and  intact,  we  protust  a 
new  and  violent  spoliation ;  we  declan 
and  void  the  occupation  recently  in 
doniinionB ;  we  refuse  with  fizm  and  ' 
resolution,  we  reject  every  revenue  < 
which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  preta 
to  ua*  and  to  the  members  of  our  sacn 
for  we  should  incur  the  stain  of  infiui 
the  opprobrlimi  of  the  church,  if  we  wei 
our  food  and  our  living  from  the  faai 
usurper  of  oiu*  possessions.  For  the  suj 
wants  we  will  trust  to  Providence,  we 
to  the  piety  of  the  faithful  in  Chnst ;  co 
humbly  to  pass  the  remainder  of  a  lifi 
pressed  by  so  many  sorrows,  by  so  m 
tions.  We  prostrate  ourselves  with  tl 
humility  before  the  throne  of  God,  humh 
his  impenetrable  decrees ;  we  invoice 
men^  in  favour  of  our  subjects,  of  thoi 
who  were  once  our  love  and  our  glory* . 
(having  done  as  much  in  the  present  circ 
as  duty  eiyoiued)  we  now  exhort  to  lov 
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aad  to  continue  in  the  faith;   and  prostMting 
themselves  between  the  threshold  and  the  altar^ 
and  profing  earnestly  with  sighs  and  tearli  tind 
gniens  to  implore  the  Supreme  Father' of  Xight; 
that  he  may  deign  to  change  the  perverse  coiindls 
(rfthose  from  whom  our  persecutions  have  aHisM^ 
The  day  after  he  had  poured  forth  these  lamen- 
tations frt>m  his  paternal  bosom,  Pius  ftdmin^eed 
his  excommunication  against*  the  Emperor  N^epo^ 
kon^  and  against  all  -those  who  had  cooperated 
with  him  in  the  occupation  of  the  stated,  of  the 
diurch,  and  especially  of  the  city  of  Rom^.    He 
also  issued  an  interdict  against  all  bishops  tUA 
prelates,  whether  secular  or  regular,  who  shduM 
not  conform  to  his  decrees  concerning  the  Oiiths, 
dnd  all  public  acts   of  adherence  to  the  tie# 
government. 

Having  thus  given  sentence,  he  retired  to  Utit 
innermost  recesses  of  his  palace,  in  order  to  iH^ 
v<t>te  himself  to  prayer,  and  to  await  whatever  h& 
antagonists  might  prepare  for  him.  He  had  the 
doors  fastened,  and  built  up  the  entrances  of  tkd 
Quirinal,  so  that  they  could  not  reach  the  inne'r 
apartments,  nor  approach  his  person  without  a 
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manifest  violatioa  of  his  domidL  ' 
leonists  informed  their  master  of  the 
of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  interdict  he  '. 
requesting  orders  how  to  iwoceed ;  U 
replied,  "  Let  the  Pope  retract  the  e 
cation  and  accept  the  two  milh'ona ;  U 
arrest  him,  and  randuct  him  to  Fran 
harsh  order  was  harshly  executed.  In 
of  the  fifth  of  July,  a  troop  of  abin 
galley  slaves,  and  with  them — a  ci 
scarcely  credible — general  officers  ani 
soldiers,  proceeded  to  violate  tlie  pon 
dence.  The  sbirri  and  the  raffiaos  n 
panied  them  scaled  the  wall  at  the  batf 
it  was  lowest,  and,  going  in,  opened  t] 
tiie  Napoleonists,  part  of  whom  were  oi 
police  and  part  of  the  regular  army.  1 
(^>en  the  interior  doors — they  shook  ' 
their  hinges — they  broke  through  the 
midnight  clamour  spread  from  chamber 
through  the  violated  Quirinal.  The  ligfa 
that  partially  dispersed  the  darkness  oi 
by  contrast  but  deepened  the  shadow} 
of  the  palace,  and  lent  additional  hoi 
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attack.  Awaking  from  their  peaceful  slumbers  at 
the  terrific  uproar  of  this  unexpected  tumult,  the 
servants  of  the  Pope  trembled  with  fear.  Piua 
alone  showed  himself  unmoved.  There  was  with 
him  Cardinal  Pacca,  who  was  reserved  for  a  yet 
severer  destiny  than  the  Pontiff,  for  having  in 
affliction  and  in  misfortune  maintained  his  fidelity 
to  his  sovereign.  They  prayed  together  an4 
interchanged  consolations.  And  now  the  myrmi- 
dons of  Napoleon,  having  burst  open  and  thrown 
down  all  the  doors,  reached  the  apartment  of  the 
innocent  and  persecuted  Pontiff.  He  hastily 
assumed  the  pontifical  habit,  desiring  that  they 
should  testify  to  the  world  the  violation,  not  only 
of  his  personal  liberty,  but  of  his  office  and  his 
dignity.  The  general  of  the  police  fordtiiy 
entered  the  Pope's  chamber ;  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  man  named  Diana,  who  had  narrowly  escaped 
losing  his  head  at  Paris,  for  having  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Napoleon  with  the  sculptor 
Ceracchi,  and  who  now  not  only  was  ready  to 
serve  Napoleon,  but  gave  his  aid  to  the  most 
censurable  act  the  Emperor  had  for  a  long  time 
committed.    Radet,  recollecting  the  orders  of  the 
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Emperor,  offered  the  Pope  the  alti 
accepting  the  revenue  of  two  millions, 
ing  the  excommunication,  or  Bubmit 
carried  as  a  captive  to  France.  Pius  t 
proffered  revenue,  not  haughtily  tint  i 
calmness  of  bis  refusal  showing  ev) 
strength  of  mind  than  the  act  itself, 
told  Radet  that  he  freely  pardoned 
acting  under  the  orders  of  ano 
expressed  his  amazement  that  Diana, 
own  subjects,  should  presume  to  app 
presence  thus  audaciously  to  outrage  h: 
notwithstanding  which  he  extended  h 
nesB  to  him  also. 

The  Pope,  having  pronounced  his  n 
having  solemnly  protested  against  the 
of  the  French  government,  declaring  i 
null  and  void,  then  said  that  he  was  i 
might  do  with  him  as  they  woidd : 
exposed  to  torture  or  death,  there  is  ] 
innocent  man  should  fear."  And  thf 
in  the  one  hand  a  crucifix,  in  the  other 
(the  sole  remains  of  all  his  greatness), 
on  whitlier  they  led  liini,  surrounded   1 
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rabble  who  had  stormed  his  palace,  and  by  the, 
Imperial  soldiers,  who  had  not  disdained  to  mingle 
with  them.  Radet  requested  him  to  give  the  names 
of  such  of  his  most  faithful  servants,  as  he  wishe^ 
to  make  the  companions  of  his  jouniey.  He  gav^ 
the  list,  but  not  one  of  them  was  conceded  to  him : 
Cardinal  Bartolommeo  Pacca  was  torn  from  hja 
embrace.  He  was  instantly  conducted  amid  all 
this  tumult  to  the  carriage  which  stood  prepared, 
for  that  purpose ;  and  was  driven  with  extreme, 
speed  on  the  road  to  Tuscany,  Radet  alone  bei^g 
with  him.  Whilst  these  shameless  proceedings^ 
were  going  on  in  the  pontifical  palace,  MioUiSt 
who  had  been  ordered  to  watch  the  execution  of 
the  enterprise,  remained  in  the  garden  of  the 
constabulary  (whether  that  spot  had  been  chosexi . 
by  accident  or  by  design,  I  know  not)  to'  receive 
the  reports  of  its  progress,  which  were  made  to 
him  from  one  minute  to  another :  certainly,  on 
such  an  occasion,  the  name  of  the  constabulary 
palace  had  a  fearful  sound,  as  it  recalled  to  mind 
the  fate  of  Clement  the  Seventh.  Miollis  had 
not  been  without  fear  of  some  tumult ;  and  there- 
fore he  had  selected  the  night  for  the  deed,  had 
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commanded  the  utmost  speed  in  its 
and  had  marched  up  a  reinforcemei 
thousand  soldiers  to  Rome  to  ensure  i 
under  pretence  of  sending  them  to  uj^ 
Amazement  and  horror  prevailed  t 
Rome,  "when,  as  the  day  broke,  the  nc 
eaormity  which  had  been  committed  woi 
known.  The  captors  hurried  the  Po] 
the  utmost  speed  of  post  horses,  U 
report;  so  much  did  the  Imperial  loi 
dread  the  re-action  of  leli^us  feeling, 
guards  transmitted  to  each  other  from 
station  the  impotent  captive,  but  pote 
Ab  they  dreaded  some  insurrection  at 
the  Levantine  Riviera  they  embarked  tl 
a  light  skiff  which  had  come  from  Tubc 
inquired  of  his  guard,  whether  it 
intention  of  the  French  government 
him?  he  was  answered  in  the  negativ 
they  disembarked,  they  shut  him  up 
the  carriages  prepared  at  Genoa,  threa 
postillions  with  death,  if  they  ceased  to  j 
reaching  Alexandria  they  stopped  to  di 
ing  themselves  secure  on  accoimt  of  th 
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of  its  garrison.  They  traversed  Piedmont,  with 
the  celerity  of  winged  flight :  at  8ant'  Ambrorio 
di  Sosa  the  guard  prepared  the  horses,  in  order 
to  set  out  again  with  still  greater  velocity  thaa 
they  had  arrived.  Enfeebled  by  age,  by  mis* 
fortune,  and  by  the  «peed  of  the  journey,  Piw 
asked  whetiher  Napoleoii  wished  to  receive  him 
alive  or  dead  ?  "  Alive,**  replied  Radet.  "  If  so,** 
lidded  Pius,  **  I  shall  sleep  to  night  at  8ant'  Am* 
brosio.''  To  which  proposal  they  were  obliged  to 
consent.  They  next  passed  over  Mount  Cenis. 
The  Italian  people  not  having  been  able,  from  the 
oelmty  of  the  Pope's  passage,  to  show  reverence 
to  his  presence,  now  that  he  was  gone  devoutly 
visited  the  places  where  he  had  paused,  and  where 
he  had  passed,  esteeming  them  sacred  from  his 
misfortunes,  from  his  dignity,  from  his  sanctity. 
These  were  the  seeds  of  Napoleon's  destruction : 
already  the  prophecies  of  Pius  were  receiving 
confirmation,  already  the  fulness  of  time  drew 
on.  The  faithful  Pacca  was  sent,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  malefactor,  to  the  fortress  of  Pietracastello, 
near  Belley,  the  fatal  residence  of  every  innocent 
man  who  inaured  the  displeasure  of  Napoleon. 

L  2 
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The  Pope  was  allowed  to  rest  for  sc 
Greooble.  and  then  set  forward ;  yet, 
were  no  other  road,  he  wae  taken  by 
Dauphtny,  the  place  where  Pius  the 
died,  an  arrangement  the  more  insulti 
unnecessary.  Through  Avignon,  thi 
through  Nice,  they  conducted  him  to  S 
strange  journey  this,  from  Rome  throu 
to  Savona !  But  his  journey  was  co: 
secretly  as  his  capture  had  been  made; 
the  few  who  actually  saw  the  Poutiif, 
of  it ;  because  few  of  the  letters  of  pi 
vidnals,  and  none  of  the  gazettes 
where  he  had  been  nor  whither  he  had  j 
French  honoured  him  with  the  same  o 
the  Italians  had  done ;  the  prefects  of  i 
ments  treated  him  with  reverence  az 
for  such  were  the  commands  of  Napole 
Napoleon,  conqueror  of  Austria,  n 
France  to  his  Imperial  seat  at  Foni 
The  Italian  deputies,  as  had  been  comm 
concerted,  were  already  met  to  adu 
Moscati,  Guicdardini,  Testi,  for  the  k 
Italy ;   Cardinal  Fondari,  archbishop  i 
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and  grand  almoner  of  the  Princess  Eliza,  Alliata, 
archbishop  of  Pisa,  a  Chigi,  a  Lucci,  a  Mastiani, 
a  Dupuy,  a  Benvenuti,  a  Tommaso  Corsini,  for 
Tuscany;  the  Duke  of  Braschi,  Prince  Gahri- 
elli.  Prince  Spada,  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  the 
Chevalier  Falconieri,  Count  Marescotti,  the  Mar- 
quis Salombri,  the  Marquis  Travaglini,  for  Rome. 
Moscati  addressed  the  Emperor  to  thank  him  for 
the  laws  he  had  bestowed;  Fondari  expressed 
the  gratitude  of  Tuscany  for  the  precious  gift  of 
the  Princess  Eliza. 

The  magniloquence  of  Rome  was  yet  greater. 
Braschi,  the  orator  of  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills, 
spoke  of  the  Scipios,  of  the  Camilli,  of  the  Csssars, 
and  of  father  Tiber.  "  There  still  remains,'' 
said  Braschi,  in  conclusion,  (all  nephew  as  he  was 
of  the  persecuted  Pius  the  Sixth) — "there  stall 
remains  that  capitol  to  which  so  many  illustrious 
conquerors  have  ascended ;  it  still  exists,  and 
shows  to  you.  Sire,  the  glorious  remains— a  site 
worthy  of  yoiu*  immortal  name ;  there  that  laurel 
wreath  which  Nerva  hung  in  the  temple  of  Jove 
puts  forth  new  verdure.  Your  protection  alone 
can  shield  it  from  every  hostile  insult,  as  tlie 
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eagle  of  Trajan  defended  it  frova  the  ag 
of  the  German,  the  Parthian,  the  Armeo 
the  Dacian." 

Braschi  discoursed  to  the  Emperor  ^ 
of  Cfesar,  of  Nerva,  and  of  Trajan ;  he  i 
well  have  alluded  to  some  other  Imperia 
and  that  without  offending  Napoleoi 
accused  Tacitus  of  having  cahiainiatei 
But  why  and  bow  he  thought  of  spea 
GamilluB  and  of  Scipio  I  cannot  devis 
Napoleon  often  said  that  the  period  of 
history  from  Tarquin  to  Caesar  was  ep 
and  that  the  true  and  legitimate  times  of 
glory  were  those  of  the  kings  and  of  th 
rors.  In  this  spirit  he  called  the  sou  he  aft 
had  by  Maria  Louisa  oi  Austria,  not  kinj 
Romans,  but  king  of  Rome. 

To  so  great  a  pilch  of  folly  had  this  m! 
that,  after  having  destroyed  the  modem  n 
he  would  fain  have  destroyed  even  the 
of  the  republics  of  antiquity.  Yet  the 
modern  republicans  had  burned  like  fin 
cause,  and  had  for  him  sustained  in 
wars.     The  kings  of  Europe  were   grat 
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luB  hatred  of  the  republics,  and  they  fostered  •  i^ 
believing  that  he  had  joined  their  party  at  u 
moment  when  such  aid  was  most  opportune. 
But  he  tormented  them  by  it,  as  the  world  knows, 
and  as  they  quickly  found ;  so  that  I  have  often 
laughed,  and  have  still  more  often  wept  to  think 
of  it. 

In  his  reply  to  the  Romans,  the  Emperor 
exhorted  them  to  reflect  on  the  glorious  exploits 
of  their  ancestors,  and  promised  to  pass  the  Alps 
in  order  to  reside  some  time  amongst  them.  ^  TbSt 
French  emperors,  he  said;  his  illustrious  prede> 
cessors,  had  separated  them  from  the  empire^ 
and  had  given  than  in  fief  to  their  bishops; 
but  the  good  of  his  people  no  longer  admitted  cf 
any  division.  France  and  Italy  must  be  placed 
under  the  same  laws,  under  the  same  sovereign : 
for  the  rest,  they  had  need  of  powerftd  support, 
and  sudi  his  arm  could  give,  and  such  he  would 
render  for  their  advantage ;  nevertheless,  he  did 
not  wish  that  any  change  should  be  made  in 
the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Himself  the  elde0t 
son  of  the  church,  he  wished  not  to  leave  her 
bosom*    Jesus  Christ  had  never  deemed  it  neees- 
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saiy  to  endow  St.  Peter  with  a  tempo 
reigotj.  The  Roman  .See  -was.  the 
Chrieteodom;  the  bishop  of  Rome 
spiritual  head  of  the  church  ;  he  faimsel 
Emperor;  and  he  would  have  them  r^idi 
the  things  that  were  God's,  and  to  Cx 
belonged  to  Caesar." 

I  must  now  describe  Rome  as  it  wi 
the  French.  On  entering  upon  the  gov 
the  Roman  Consulta  gave  their  earnest ; 
to  the  security  of  the  new  order  of  thingE 
iog  what  discontents  and  hostile  feelin 
brooding,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  w 
most  secret  thoughts  of  the  people ;  they  o 
a  police ;  made  Piranesi,  a  man  well  fitted 
office,  the  director  general ;  Botoli,  Cou 
ardi,  Visconti,  Delup-Verduu,  Pesse,  and 
men  in  whom  the  French  had  confident 
the  sub-directors.  So  much  for  wonls  ai 
actions  :  to  secure  the  inquisition  of  ' 
even  of  the  most  private  nature,  the 
employed  by  the  Pope  in  the  poBt-4>ffi 
displaced,  and  their  charge  was  given  to  i 
master-general  of  France.     Nor  was  this 
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tendance  merely  nominal ;  for^  with  the  meet 
culpable  treachery,  letters  were  opened  and  read^ 
particularly  those  addressed  to  Savona,  where  the 
Pope  resided.  Extreme  rigour  was  displayed  on 
this  subject :  the  Dukes  of  Otranto  and  Rovigo 
down  to  their  lowest  agents,  were  busily  employed 
in  prying  into  the  Roman  letters  ;  they  read  some 
that  were  harmless  and  trivial,  others  that  were 
inimical  to  the  new  government,  and  some,  too^ 
that  were  ludicrous ;  for  the  wits  of  Rome,  tf 
whom  there  were  many,  notwithstanding  the 
distresses  of  the  times,  sent  to  the  post  letters 
addressed  to  Savona,  filled  with  rancour  against 
the  spies  themselves,  and  against  the  vile  system 
they  pursued.  It  was  .  necessary,  in  order  to 
maintain  tranquillity,  that  force  should  be  added 
to  secret  intelligence ;  and  as  the  French  soldiers 
could  not  be  ever3rwhere,  guards  were  organised 
under  the  name  of  metropolitan  .legions  in  Rome, 
aud  imder  that  of  provincial  legions,  in  the  pro^ 
vinces.  Francis  Marescotti,  a  man  devoted  to 
France,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legion.. 

These  arrangements  served  to  prevent  political 
movements,  but    not   to   restrain  men   of  evil 
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habits,  who  infested  the  Roman  dist 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tl 
pnt  an  end  to  this,  the  territory  was 
two  departments,  one  called  the  depaj 
Tiber,  the  other  the  department  of  1 
to  these  two  prefects  were  appointed, 
Olivette.  Municipal  officers  were 
from  amongst  men  of  honour,  probit 
ligence.  The  Consulta  acted  promptly 
theless,  wisely  aud  beneficially  in  e 
except  in  the  vexatious  arrangemenl 
the  police  and  the  public  revenue ; 
to  these  they  were  inexorable.  On 
the  characteristic  obstinacy  of  Na 
never  to  be  moved.  The  peculiar 
which  had  been  appointed  by  Suctu 
for  the  good  government  of  the  city 
wards  modified  by  Clement  the  £ 
been  charged  with  the  administrat 
communes,  and  some  benefit  had 
the  public  from  their  labours ;  b\ 
functions  interfered  with  those  of  th 
authorities,  the  order  was  now  abolii 
Consulta,  who  substituted  the  Frenc 
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municipal  govemmenL^  They  called  the  mim^ 
cqpal  council  the  senate ;  and  elected  nMn 
bearing  illustrious  names  to  fill  its  seats— 4lia 
Prineea  Doriat  Albania  Chigi^  Aldobraodinl, 
Colonna^  Barberini,  the  Dukes  Altieri^  Brasdii, 
Cesarini,  and  Fiaoo.  Biwchi,  in  dl  things 
docile  to  the  will  of  Napoleon,  was  appointed 
nmyor,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  syndic,  of  Rome. 
Thus  they  proeeeded,  perauading  themselires 
that  the  people  would  be  satisfied  with  a  sjmdie 
wiio  was  virtually  Frmdv  and  a  senate  whiek 
was.  nominBlly  Romaii.  In  the  mean  tine 
soldiers  wera  raised  for  t«tiga  settee,  aeocNrd^ 
ii^  to  the  French  ccmscriptioft  laws,  even  ki 
the  "^  Free  Imperial  dQr  of  Rome.***  The  dvil 
and  crimEinal  codes  of  France  were  alM  Intro^ 
duced,  and  were  promnlgatei  by  the  CSonsaltay 
for  persons  and  property,  as  weU  for  tiie 
finance  as  for  judicial  ordimmees.  Baxtohieeit 
a  man  of  vast  and  profound  understanding, 
possessing  no  common  literary  and  legal  know* 
ledge,  and  deeply  skilled  in  the  science  of  state 
policy,  was  appointed  president  of  the  Court  of 

*  So  cdled  by  Napoleon,  vide  page  137. 
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A[^al.  He  understood  the  charact 
l«ou,  and  predicted  his  inevitable  r 
as  a  cuuiicillor  of  state  to  Paris,  bt 
pntctii.'al  proofs  of  the  learning  t 
which  distinguished  him. 

The  treasury  was  thefirst  care  of  th( 
tion ;  and  Janet,  who  conducted  tbat 
retained  the  donative  imports,  ivliii 
about  a  million  and  a  half  French  fra 
on  salt,  which  was  ccauputed  at  aboti 
and  the  f«es  on  mills,  amounting  to  abt 
dred  thousand  French  francs.  Betweei 
of  the  superior  magistrates,  the  poverty 
tor}-,  and  the  universal  debt,  the  prodi 
taxes  was  insufficient  to  keep  the  politi 
in  motion.  MioUis  received  fifteen  thoii 
a  mouth  as  govemor-general,  and  tei 
francs  in  addition  as  president  of  tb 
Lemarrois,  as  commandant  of  the  distri 
fur  his  own  salary  fifteen  thousand  frnn 
and  for  the  expences  of  his  police  eai 
four  thousand  francs  a  month.  Solice 
tent  with  being  on  an  eqiiality  with  his 
obtained  four  thousand  francs  a  mon 
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impositions  followed  up  the  long  course  of  misfor- 
tune which  had  afflicted  Rome.  However,  the 
Consulta  made  a  good  use  of  another  portion  of 

the  public  treasure :  they  proposed  to  Napoleon; 
and  he  readily  gave  his  consent,  to  grant  an 

ample  pension  to  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  of  the 
house  of  Parma,  and  to  Charles  Ehianuel,  King 
of  Sardinia,  who  lived  at  Rome,  devoting  them"^ 
selves  to  religious  exercises.  This  was  a  noble 
act,  and  one  worthy  of  record  in  history. 

The  chief  difficulties  of  the  Roman  government 
arose  out  of  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affiurs.  At 
the  period  of  the  union  of  the  Marches  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Pope  had  prohibited  the 
oaths ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
Rome  he  confirmed  this  prohibition  for  the  Roman 
state.  Napoleon  on  his  side  exacted  the  oaths, 
even  from  the  clergy.  The  confusion  and  distress 
which  were  thus  occasioned  were  indescribable. 
The  principal  difficulty  lay  in  the  oath  of  fidelity, 
for  there  was  no  question  as  to  that  of  obedience. 
They  objected  to  the  word  fidelity^  conceiving  it 
to  imply  their  recognition  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon as  their  legitimate  sovereign ;  which  preten« 
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sion  tliey  deemed  it  impossible  to  ackna 
the  Pope  had  not  resigned  his  HUth< 
could  it  be  expected  that  private  i 
devoted  solely  to  the  ofBoes  of  religitm,  t 
part  of  whom  were  unacquainted  wit 
literature,  and  some  even  wfaolly  i 
should  investigate  all  the  old  records  ii 
determine  for  themselves,  whether  the  d' 
Charlemagne  or  of  Pepin  were  valid,  n 
were  ahsolute  or  conditional,  and  wh 
arguments  hy  which  Napoleon  impugnc 
valid  or  invalid.  Tliey  only  knew  this, 
Popes  had  been  the  soverd^s  of  Rcnne 
than  ten  centuries,  and  as  snch  had  be 
nized  by  the  whole  world,  and  even  by 
himself.  They  knew  also  that  the  Pope 
renounced  his  claims,  but,  on  the  cont 
strongly  protested  against  the  usurpatioi 
Dalpozzo,  a  member  of  the  Consults, 
great  learning  and  of  still  greater  obilit' 
took  to  defend  the  oaths.  Accordin| 
reasoning,  "  the  divine  law  prescribes  > 
to  the  magistrates  appointed  hy  the  lax 
state,  and  tin's  preci'pt,  he  said,  had  no  li 
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except  in  eases  where  such  things  are  required 
as  are  in  themselves  absolutely  unlawful,  and 
then  the  oontnuy  is  to  be  fully  maintained. 

**  The  ecclesiastical  authority  has  no  power  to 
alter  or  to  diminish  tike  obligations  of  a  divine 
precept.    It  evidently  therefore  follows,  that  the 
sovereign  is  entitled  to  an  oath  of  pure  and  simple 
obedience  and  fidelity,  without  any  explicit  restrio* 
tion.     The  present  soverei^  of  Home  pretended 
to  prohibit  from  this  time  forth  that  oath,  the 
formulary  o£  which  lie  had  himself  furnished. 
This  certainly  could  not  be  esteratied  a  precept  ef 
the  church,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  could  mot  oblige 
subjects  to  expose  themselves  to  the  indignation  of 
their  sovereign  in  order  to  observe  it,  nor  to  die 
penalties  which  the  refusal  of  the  oaths  would 
entail ;  for  the  laws  of  the  church,  according  to 
common  rules,  are  not  binding  where   seriove 
inconvenience  may  be  the  result.  But  this  piofaihU 
tion  was  in  fact  a  means  devised  by  the  dispos- 
sessed prince  to  promote  mere  human  ends,  its 
sole  object  being  to  disturb  the  new  government 
in  order  to  procure  his  own  re-instatement.     In 
this  the  Pope  had  not  acted  as  became  the  head  of 
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the  church,  nor  as  the  vicar  of  H 
that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  woi 
both  by  hie  precepts  and  his  example 
thgt  obedience  is  always  to  be  renden 
tuted  authorities.  Solely,  therefore,  f 
fusion  which  resulted  from  the  union 
powers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  od 
that  enormous  opinion  arisen,  which 
Bent  moment  it  was  beyond  measure  ii 
the  good  order  and  the  peace  of  the  t 
rect.  The  formulary  prescribed  to  the 
of  the  Roman  state  was  the  same  w 
use  in  the  Italian  kingdom  and  thrt 
whole  extent  of  the  French  empire ; 
fonn  more  than  forty  millions  of  Cath< 
took  the  oaths  without  hesitation; 
required  so  to  do.  The  formulary- 
prescribed  to  bishops  and  curates  had 
by  the  concordat  between  the  French 
and  Pius  the  Seventh.  The  doubts  s 
the  people,  that  whosoever  vowed  obed 
constitution  of  tlie  empire  affirmed 
approval  of  the  law  of  divorce,  and  o 
insinuations,  were  unfounded.  By  the 
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of  the  empire  were  understood  those  political 
laws  which  r^ulate  the  form  of  government-— 
laws  which  are  always  distinct  from  the  civil 
statutes.  Besides,  divorce  was  not  commanded 
by  the  civil  law,  but  was  only  permitted  to  those 
who  deemed  it  consonant  with  their  religious 
principles.  Already  several  bishops  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  a  great  number  of  curates,  of  canons, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  also  of  the  dvil 
magistrates,  had  given  an  example  of  submission 
and  obedience  which  others  would  do  well  to 
follow.  It  was  of  consequence  that  the  good 
effects  of  this  example  should  be  generally  dif- 
fused :  to  this  end,  the  government,  he  said,  in 
conclusion,  would  make  it  their  especial  care  that 
such  ecclesiastics  as  had  already  conformed  should 
be  honoured  with  evident  signs  of  favour  and 
confidence." 

The  principles  of  Dalpozzo,  as  to  obedience, 
were  irrefragable;  and  as  the  clergy  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  oath  of  submission  to  the 
new  monarch,  and  moreover  promised  not  to 
participate  in  any  plot  against  him,  a  just  and 
beneficent    government    should    have   contented 
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itself  with  this.  But  Napoleon  insii 
oath  of  fidelity :  whether  it  were  tlmt 
that  an  oath  of  that  nature  implied 
ledgment  of  him  as  the  legitimate  i 
aiid  thus,  in  fact,  as  we  have  already 
understood,  both  by  the  governor 
governed;  or  tliat  he  wished  thus  t 
disaffeeted  discover  themselves,  and  i 
with  a  pretext  for  sending  them  f 
where  he  thouglit  that  their  presence 
with  danger  to  his  douiinatiou. 
this  aflair  there  was  too  much  scni 
one  side,  and  too  mucli  rigour  on 
Nevertheless,  tlie  clergy  might  1 
stood  the  word  fidelity  as  iinplj 
obedience;  for  thus  had  Pius  the  Si 
explained  it  in  ninety-eight,  declari: 
Romans  might  lawfully  swear  fide 
government  which  had  been  created  1 
piers  of  his  slates,  that  is,  by  tl 
whose  jurisdiction  was  incompatibl 
temporal  sovereignty.  For  the  rest, 
here  intend  to  i-ondenin  tliose  wh 
believing  tliut  they  could  nut  consciei 
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the  required  oath,  preferred  the  alternative  of 
exUe  or  imprisonment.  This  point  was  attended 
with  great  difficulties,  and  the  Consulta  proceeded 
cautiously.  In  the  work  of  separation  tliejr 
began  by  the  bishops :  some  confoimed,  some 
refused.  The  conformists  were  the  bishops  of 
Perugia,  Segni,  and  Aragni ;  the  non-confomnstft 
those  of  Terracina,  Sezze,  Pipemo,  Ostia,  Veletri, 
Amelia,   Temi,  Acquapendente,  Nooera,  Assid, 

« 

and  Alatri.  The  bishop  of  Tivoli  also  took  the  oath) 
but,  repenting  of  having  done  so,  on  St.  Peter's 
day  he  went  to  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  in 
full  pontifical  state,  and  after  the  gospel  made 
his  recantation  with  many  tears.  The  gendarmes 
arrested  him,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  Minervai 
Surrounded  by  the  bayonets  of  Napoleon'a 
armed  police,  the  non-jurists  were  conducted, 
some  to  France,  some  to  Turin,  some  to  Piacensa, 
some  to  Fenestrella.  Baccolo,  a  Venetian,  Bishop 
of  Famagosta,  a  man  of  great  originality  and 
facetious  humour,  and  a  devoted  partisan  of  the 
Pope,  was  carried  away  from  Rome  as  a  non-jutor. 
The  police  officers  knew  no  peace  as  long  as  they 
had  him  in  charge,  because  the  more  cheerlesa 
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hiB  exile,  and  the  greater  his  povert; 
he  laughed,  and  the  more  he  ridicule 
at  last  for  very  weariDess  they  let  h 
madman.  But  when  at  liberty,  he  : 
writing  and  saying  such  strange  thing 
at  Milan,  and  at  Venice,  that  the  I 
were  obliged  to  watch  him  very  close] 
Baccolo  was  an  intolerable  trouble  to 
Napoleon,  and  gave  them  all  employ 
the  Duke  of  Otranto  down  to  the  i 
OUvetto,  who  had  superseded  Pirai 
simple  mention  of  his  name  was  sufi 
them  all  on  the  alert. 

As  soon  as  the  bishops  were  dispc 
canons  were  next  required  to  take  the 
Janet  hoped  that  they  would  make  litt 
on  the  subject,  having  rich  benefices,  i 
luxurious  lives :  many  complied,  and 
refused.  Of  the  two  chapters  of  St.  Jo 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  all  refuseil,  except  \ 
Dona;  but  the  canons  of  TivoU  ax 
with  three  exceptions  only,  confom 
existing  government.  The  chapter 
also  conformed    in    the    first    instai: 
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instigation  of  that  of  Tivoli^  but  afterwards* 
retracted.  The  canons  of  Canepina,  and  of  Cori* 
unanimously  refused :  the  gendarmes  had  mudi^ 
on  hand.  Still  greater  difficulty  existed  aa-to^ 
the  curates,  especially  those  of  Rome :  'thejf' 
were  men  of  blameless  lives,  and  were  of  eviderfl^ 
advimtage  to  th^  people  as  weU  in  tempOMlf 
as  in  spiritual  matters.  The  Consulta  wisri]^ 
recommended  delay;  but  the  pertinacity '' el 
Napoleon's  character  made  him  prefer  resorting 
to  any  extreme  rather  than  relax  in  the  smallest 
degree  from  the  resolutions  he  had  adc^rted ;  aadl 
he  commanded  the  Consulta  to  exact  the  oaths  from 
all  without  exception.  In  the  provinces  moat 
of  the  curates  were  recusants;  and  the  poliM 
carried  them  oflf  from  their  parishes.  Of  th^ 
Romans,  the  greater  number  resisted ;  thiM 
compUed-^those  of  Traspontina,  of  Santa  Maria 
Del  Carmine,  without  the  Porta  Portese,  and  of 
the  Madonna  Delia  Luce,  in  Trastevere.  Tlift 
recusants  were  carried  away  by  fon»;  or  9 
sick,  or  too  infirm  for  banishment,  they  weft 
shut  up  in  San  Calisto;  the  conformists  were 
proportionably  favoured.    The  exile  of  the  curatea 
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occasioned  lamentable  effects ;  for  ' 
religion  were  interrupted  for  want 
number  of  pastors.  Napoleon,  puttii 
into  the  ecclesiastical  field,  remedied 
his  own  way :  of  his  own  proper  s 
suppressed  the  bishoprics  and  the 
the  non-conforming  bishops  and  part 
and  added  them,  as  he  pleased,  to 
benefices  of  the  other  party.  In  thi 
changed  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  ju 
he  pleased,  and  granted  it  to  irfacHi 
In  the  Roman  state  the  convents  bol 
and  nuns  were  now  suppressed  ;  fort 
sent  to  their  own  country,  and  the  r 
obliged  to  lay  aside  the  habit.  T 
were  sent  to  expel  the  nuns,  grantix 
twenty  four  hours'  notice.  The 
healtliy  were  sent  to  their  own  home 
and  infirm  were  received  in  convents 
that  purpose.  In  these  days  the  aspe 
was  truly  pitiable  ;  the  police  can 
bisho]>s,  and  canons,  and  curates,  yoi 
healthy  or  infirm,  from  the  country 
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and  from  Rome  to  exile ;  the  exiles  and  their 
families  bewailing  their  separation  in  teara.^  and 
the  hills  of  Rome  resounding  with  the  lament- 
ations, with  the  cries  and  sobs  of  the  afflicted. 

The  Consulta  laboured  to  console  the  desolated 
city ;  this  they  strove  to  accomplish,  now  by  ipi 
ordinance  suited  to  the  locality,  now  by  one 
ill-fitted  to  its  circumstances ;  but  on  every 
occasion  their  intentions  were  upright  and  bene- 
volent. They  extended  their  cares  to  science^ 
literature,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts. 
They  provided  from  the  treasury  the  necessary 
instruments  for  the  observatory  of  the  Roman 
college.  They  finished  the  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity for  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  Pius ;  they  attended  parti- 
cularly to  the  alum  works  of  Solfa,  and  the  ironi 
mines  of  Umbria,  which  had  been  neglected 
since  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  although  the  iron 
is  much  more  soft  and  pliable  than  that  of  the 
island  of  Elba.  Skilful  artificers  were  attracted 
by  money :  two  Roman  pupils  were  sent  to  the 
French  school  of  the  mines,  two    to  the  vete- 
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rinary  school,  two  to  that  of  arts  and 
These  were  seeds  of  useful  knowledge 
siastical  Rome. 

It  was  feared  that  the  residence  of  thi 
in  Italy,  especially  in  Tuscany  and  in  thi 
states,  added  to  the  vivacious  charm  of  t 
guage,  so  well  adapted  to  the  familiar  use 
would  deteriorate  from  the  correctness  an 
of  the  Italian  tongue ;  a  fear  entirely  gn 
because  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
what  further  corruption  it  could  ad 
Napoleon,  however,  who,  for  I  know  n 
strange  caprice,  had  united  Tuscany  an 
to  France,  and  had  made  French  tbe  I 
of  all  public  acta,  had,  towards  the  eni 
last  year,  granted  premiums  for  the 
specimen  of  Italian  composition.  The  ( 
of  Rome,  in  order  to  co-operate  in  the 
of  the  Emperor,  at  the  su^estion  of  D^ 
granted  an  order  to  allow  the  use  of  the 
language  in  conjunction  with  the  Frenc 
puhlic  acts ;  a  benevolent  but  an  extrac 
permission  in  Italy.  The  academy  degli 
was  also  arranged  so  as  to  promote  th 
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of  the  language,  granting  premiums  for  the  best 
ccmipositions  in  prose  or  verse.  This  acadenijr 
held  its  sittings  on  the  Janieulum  in  the  haUi 
of  St.  Qnofrio.  The  academy  of  St.  Luke, 
placed  by  the  advice  of  Degerando  on  a  move 
magnificent  scale  than  formerly,  was  an  institu- 
tion  worthy  of  thcdr  ancient  fame,  and  well 
i^apted  to  the  climate,  to  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  usages  of  Rome.  The  Con«- 
sulta  gave  it  abundant  resources,  and  the 
Emperor  bestowed  on  it  a  more  convenirat 
edifice,  and  a  donation  of  100,000  francs.  / 

Speaking  of  the  encouragement  granted  to 
letters,  I  must  not  neglect  to  mention  the  boontgi^ 
of  the  Consulta  to  the  convent  of  St  Basil,  at 
Grotta^-Ferrata,  the  only  remains  of  the  andeat 
order  of  St.  Basil,  which,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages,  brought  to  Europe  the  knowledge, 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  with  it  introdaced 
letters  in  general.  These  monks  had  preserved 
the  Greek  language  and  the  Greek  chaunt  in 
their  choir  and  liturgy.  Every  vestige  of  the 
Greek  singing  would  have  been  lost  if  the  order 
had  been  suppressed,  and  the  monks,  in  conse* 
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quence,  dispersed.  The  Emperor  j 
prayer  of  the  ConsiUta,  and  the  a 
preserved,  notwithstanding  whicb  the 
became  extinct ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  a 
itself  ill  far  other  things  than  raon. 
the  Greek  chaunt. 

With  the  same  benevolence  the  Ci 
vided  for  the  convent  of  the  Carnal 
Monte  Corona,  reformed  Benedictines 
of  St  Romuald.  I  shall  here  indulge 
some  particulars  of  Monte  Corona. 
wearied  and  agitated  by  the  recital  < 
acts  of  treachery,  of  spoliation,  and 
may  now  repose  awhile  in  this  seat  < 
lity.  The  Camaldulenses  have  prea 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  the 
Romuald  whole  and  uucornipted.  1 
once  both  cenobites  and  eremites:  ai 
they  live  in  solitude;  as  hermits,  t 
themselves  in  manual  labour,  as  w 
tural  as  household,  without  any 
amongst  themselves  of  Others  or  I 
superiors  or  inferiors.  They  serve 
in  turn,  practise   hospitality,    exen-i 
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Their  life,  even  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  was 
peaceful  and  serene :  devoted  to  Qod,  devoted  to 
their  sovereign,  devoted  to  the  good  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  they  spent  their  days  in  praym% 
obedience,  and  charity.  The  convent,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  about  fourteen  miles 
frcmi  Perugia,  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  forest 
What  was  once  a  desert  the  labours  of  the 
cenobites  have  converted  into  fertile  fields;  mag^ 
nifieent  oaks  grow  spontaneously  on  their  rugged 
summits,  form  vast  woods,  and  afford  noble 
timber  for  the  largest  ships.  The  convent  w 
the  example  of  virtue,  the  fountain  of  benefi- 
cence, the  retreat  of  men  disgusted  by  the 
impurities  of  the  world,  the  hospital  of  the 
traveller.  It  is  the  model  of  piety,  of  the  vir- 
tues of  solitude,  and  of  boundless  beneficence. 
Though  kingdoms  were  overthrown,  though  the 
inflamed  passions  of  men  spurned  all  control^ 
though  in  their  malignant  hatred,  one  genera- 
tion slaughtered  another,  yet  amidst  all  this 
strife  of  cruelty  and  of  ambition,  the  pious  her- 
mits of  Monte  Corona,  calm,  gentle,  courteovs, 
beneficent,  held  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  in 
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innocence  and  peace  ;  and  if  the  al 
the  Pope  placed  the  continuaiice  of  t 
uity  in  douht,  it  is  deq>l7  to  be  lament 
ambition  of  the  times  should  at  last  ha 
even  these  sainted  solitudes.  The  R 
sulta  well  deserved  the  benedicticma  of 
and  the  unfortunate,  for  having,  at 
gation  of  Janet,  preserved  this  pious  n 
I  wish  also,  in  some  degree,  to  • 
the  order  of  the  Propaganda :  tht 
Napoleon,  delighting  in  such  things  i 
excite  the  mind  of  man,  desired  to 
Propaganda,  since  he  had  taken  it  ini 
hands.  Degerando,  who  loved  lear 
favoured  the  progress  of  civilization,  i 
his  own  immediate  protection  this 
true  recital  of  whose  proceedings  v 
show  that  it  has  not  deserved  either  t 
rated  praises  of  fanatics,  or  the  sarca 
of  philosophers.  This  recital  will  fii 
another  example  of  the  grand  cono 
Italian  minds.  The  primary  objeci 
institution  was  to  promote  the  prop] 
the  Catholic  faith   throughout  the  wh 
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yet  Iheir  labours  were  not  so  entirely  restricted 
to  this  end  as  to  prevent  their  attending  to  the 
diffusion  of  letters,  science,  and  civilizatiott 
amongst  the  ignorant,  the  barbarous,  and  the 
savage.  Thus  religion  and  knowledge  mutually 
assisted  each  other:  religion  was  sometimes  the 
precursor  of  civilization,  and  sometimes  fol- 
lowed in  her  train.  The  order  also  was 
admirably  calculated  to  aid  in  diplomatic  and 
political  arrangements;  and  it  was  this  that 
chiefly  recommended  it  to  the  favour  of  Napoleon; 
for  in  it  one  sole  head  governs  and  moves  an 
infinite  number  of  subaltern  agents  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  expedient  seemed  opportune 
to  Napoleon,  who  was  not  a  man  to  neglect 
to  profit  by  it;  and  as  he  had  promoted  the 
Catholic  religion  in  order  to  gain  the  empire 
of  France,  he  now  desired  to  promote  the  Piro- 
paganda,  in  order  to  acquire  that  of  the  world 
at  laige.  Degerando  knew  this,  and  wrote  to 
him,  saying,  <Uhat  as  far  as  politics  are  coin 
cemed,  the  Propaganda,  bearing  to  distant 
regions  with  the  seeds  of  our  religion,  and  our 
manners,  our  opinions  also,  and  the  roots  of 
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Eui-opean  ideas,  the  history  of  the  ] 
of  reigns,  some  knowledge  of  01 
of  our  institutionB ;  preparing  mej 
events,  which  it  belonged  only  to 
of  the  Imperial  mind  to  conceiTe 
friends  the  more  faithful  as  the  mc 
bound  by  the  bonds  of  morality 
offering  so  many  and  such  variou 
fM>rresponding  in  countries  in  which 
ment  maintained  no  direct  agent ; 
exact  information  of  the  nature  of  tj 
into  which  the  missionaries  alone  > 
trate ;  finally,  opening  a  way,  almosi 
through  M'hich  to  convey,  with  th 
civilization,  the  influence  of  a  systen 
in  its  greatness,  to  embrace  the  wl 
—was  an  institution  rather  of  uniqi 
supreme  importance." 

These  things  are  of  themselves 
clear,  and  if  some  philosophers,  esp 
French,  have  attacked  Rome  for  havii 
asserted,  employed  religion  as  a  mea 
moting  political  ends,  it  is  evident 
weif  not   imwilliug  themselves   to   ii 
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when  France  became  mistress   of  her  resources, 
which  they  inclined  to  direct  to  the  same  end. 

Certain    it    is    that    Napoleon    delighted    Ib 
nothing  more  than  in  the  Propaganda.    With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  this  society,  it  was  insti- 
tuted by  Gregory  the  Fifteenth,  who  committed 
it  to  the  care  of  an  assembly  of  four  cardinals 
and  a   secretary  ;    and    its   office  was  to  send 
missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    Gregmy 
endowed  it  with  funds  of  its  own,  and,  with  an 
assignment  on  the  apostolical  chamber,  granted 
it  immunities   and    privileges,  and  desired  that 
each  cardinal,  on  his  appointment,  should  pay 
a  fee  in  aid  of  its  disbursements.     But  Urban 
the  Eighth,  considering  that  if  it  was  useful  to 
send   European    missionaries   to  propagate  the 
faith,  it  would  be  ^till  more  useful  to  send  out 
natives  of  the  countries  to  be  converted,  added 
to  the  institution  the  College  of  the  Propaganda^ 
in    which  are    received  and  instructed,  at  the 
public    expense,    youths    of    distant   and  move 
especially  of  oriental  nations,  who,  when  grown 
to  man's  estate,  return  to  their  own  countries 
to  aid  there  the  apostolical  missionaries. 
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The  number  (rf  the  pnpils  genera 
to  about  sereBty.  As  the  air  of  Roi 
with  the  Chinese,  they  were  sent  to 
and  college  founded  for  this  purpoe 
Innocent  the  Twelfth  and  other  pt 
liberal  in  their  gifts  to  the  Propagani 
individuals  also  enriched  it  with 
and  legacies :  Vires  bestowed  on  i 
palace  in  Rome;  and  Cardinal  B 
died  at  Lyons  in  1801,  bequeathed  j 
his  property.  This  order,  destiz 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  consist 
ranks :  the  first  comprised  the 
vicars,  whether  bisbope  or  archbishG 
fects  of  the  mission,  whose  office 
write  the  letters  and  the  orders  res 
labours  of  the  missionaries.  Subordi: 
vicars  were  next  the  simple  inissiou 
third  rank  was  composed  of  those  ei 
schools,  colleges,  and  monasteries : 
consisted  of  simple  agents  for  adn 
or  economical  purposes.  The  Propa^ 
its  labours  by  appointing  bishops 
bishoiis  for  the  ancient  churches,  two 
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one  for  Syria,  one  for  Cbaldea;  bishops  and 
apostolical  missionaries  for  the  islands  of*:  the 
Archipelago^  for  Albania,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Maoe^ 
donia,  Bulgaria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Smyrna, 
Antioch,  und  Anticyra.  It  sent  two  bishops, 
apostolical  vicars,  to  Constantinople,  one  for  the 
Latin,  the  other  for  the  Greek  church.  A 
great  number  were  destined  for  Persia,  Mogul, 
Malabar,  for  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  for  the 
kingdoms  of  Siam,  Java,  and  Pegu,  for  Cochin 
China  and  Tonquin  China.  Nor  must  we  omii 
to  mention  the  important  missions  sent  by  the 
Propaganda  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Apostolical  vicars  and  bishops  were  also  sent 
to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in 
those  parts  of  Europe  which  have  seceded  from 
the  church.  These  attempts  and  exertions  oa 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  community,  stimulated 
the  Lutheran  churches  to  endeavoiu"  also  to 
propagate  religion  amongst  nations  yet  bar* 
barous  and  savage.  They  sent,  therefore,  the 
English  especially,  missionaries  to  the  Blast 
Indies,  and  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
by  whose  pious  labours  many  tribes  were  brought 
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within  the  pale  of  civilization  ;  and  i 
mixed  politics,  as  it  is  said,  with  th 
enterprises,  it  remains  to  be  proT< 
Russia  and  England  have  been  c 
from  this  imputation.  To  aid  the 
vicars,  there  were  established  at  differ 
which  were  more  frequent  in  propo 
numbers  of  the  Catholic  populati 
and  curates  ;  these  bad  permanen 
and  regular  flocks.  The  miasionarle 
in  rank,  and  their  mandate  comprel 
provinces,  now  visiting  one  place*  n 
as  occasion  required,  but  always  in 
allotted  districts.  Theoe  mission 
generally  elected  from  the  secular  oler 
were  especially  enjoined  by  the 
not  to  intermeddle,  or  on  any  pretext 
to  interfere,  in  the  temporal  afihin 
less  in  the  politics  of  the  rountries 
were  appointed  to  instruct  The  ! 
taught  the  useful  arts  and  the  profi 
solely  in  order  by  them  to  influence 

*  That  is,  those  of  tlic  ItomUli  chinvli  who  ar 
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to  fix  the  attention,  and  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
the  barbarian  inhabitants  of  undvilissed  regions. 
The  missionaries  are  entirely  subordinate  to 
this  societf,  and  are  supported  from  its  funds; 
It  had  formed  three  schools  in  Egypt,  four  in 
niyria,  two  in  Albania,  two  in  Transylvank^ 
one  at  Constantinople,  and  several  in  Euro-* 
pean  countries,  not  members  of  the  Catholic 
communion.  These  coll^pes  were  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  Propaganda ;  it  also  paid  a 
thousand  crowns  yearly  to  the  bishops  of  Ireland^ 
in  aid  of  the  Catholic  schools  of  that  kingdom ; 
and  supported  the  Irish,  Scotch,  Greek,  and 
Maronite  colleges :  finally,  though  every  reli- 
gious order  had  a  separate  college  for  its 
missionaries,  yet  these  missionaries  depended  on 
the  Propaganda,  as  to  the  scene  and  the  natnre 
of  their  labours.  When  their  studies  were 
accomplished,  the  pupils  of  the  coll^^  were» 
according  to  merit,  made  bishops,  prefects^  curates, 
or  simple  missionaries.  The  agents  or  purveyors 
performed  no  religious  office,  but  being  distri- 
buted in  the  most  convenient  stations,  attended 
to  the  transmission  of  letters  and  of  the  fniii 
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necessary  to  keep  in  motion  so  vast 
As  for  the  supreme  assembly,  which  t 
it  consisted  of  five  parts:  the  secret 
the  letters  were  written,  and  to  this 
the  interi>reters  belonged ;  the  archil 
hending  the  library  and  the  mv 
containing  the  rarest  curiosities ;  ti 
office,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  t\ 
its  types ;  and,  finally,  the  college  i 
and  the  chamber  of  finance ;  in  whic 
kept  the  accounts  of  the  society, 
amounted  to  33,396  Roman  croi 
which  are  equal  to  78,660  fran 
revenues  had  been  derived  from 
the  tributes  paid  by  Naples  and 
by  tlie  religious  orders,  and,  fina 
fees  received  from  newly  appointei 
But  the  universal  ruin  had  fallen  t 
institution :  some  sources  of  revenue  w 
lost,  and  others  flowed  in  feebly  i 
and  to  complote  its  misfortunes  the  p; 
society  at  Rome  was  destroyed  in  i 
of  1800.  AVhen,  therefore.  Xajioleo: 
si-ssiou  of  Rome,   the  ProiHigauda  « 
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in  name.  As  the  banks  no  longer  made  any 
returns,  the  chamber  of  finance  was  by  an  Impe- 
rial order  sealed  up,  and  the  archives  were  carried 
to  Paris.  Degerando  wished  to  place  it  on  a 
footing  that  should  enable  it  at  once  to  recom- 
mence its  payments.  The  Emperor  himself  had, 
by  a  senatus  consultum,  declared  that  he  desired 
the  conservation  of  the  institution,  and  pro- 
niised  to  endow  it  from  the  Imperial  treasury. 
But  diverted  from  such  thoughts,  first  by  the 
importance  of  his  military  cares,  and  afterwards 
by  the  disasters  which  occurred,  he  could  neither 
eiTectually  arrange  the  machine,  nor  excite  that 
zeal  by  an  appeal  to  mere  political  interests, 
which,  from  the  love  of  religion,  the  exhortations 
of  the  popes,  and  ancient  prepossessions,  had 
animated  the  missionaries  in  the  pontifical  times ; 
so  that  under  Napoleon  the  society  was  of  little 
utility  either  in  religion  or  in  politics.  The 
ruins  of  the  Propaganda  palace  alone  remained 
to  attest  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  edifice, 
and  the  mad  rage  of  the  men  who  had  destroyed 
it.  ' 
■  As  the  archives  were  carried  to  Paris,  they 
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wished  also  to  deprive  Rome  of  tt 
of  oriental  types  in  the  printing-o 
were  those  of  the  characters  of  t 
eastern  languages.  The  Imperial  pn 
demamied  the  matrices  as  well  as  tl 
order  to  supply  the  points  that  wi 
This  would  have  been  a  serious  log 
where  the  learning  and  the  literature 
had  been  cultivated  as  if  in  their  : 
Degerando  intreated  either  that  the  pi 
be  cast  at  Rome  from  the  matrices,  c 
those  necessary  for  the  altered  pointi 
sent  to  Paris.  His  petition  was  gracio 
and  the  papal  dty  is  indebted  to  h 
conservation  of  a  work  of  greet  impo 
to  learning  and  to  literature. 

The  art  of  working  in  mosaic,  whu 
the  peculiar  boast  of  Rome,  was  rapid]' 
for,  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  ol 
little  was  executed,  and  funds  were  \ 
the  expenses  of  the  materials  and  of 
men.  The  principal  manufacture,  wl 
as  a  model  to  the  others,  belone 
basilica   of    St.   Peter,    and    defrayed 
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expences  by  the  profits  of  the  labours  of  the 
establishment.  But  from  the  necessity  of  the 
times  the  profits  becoming  almost  wholly  bus- 
pendedy  not  only  was  it  impossible  to  continue 
the  manufactory,  but  St.  Peter's  itself  was  threats 
ened  with  danger  from  its  want  of  adequate 
revenues.  It  was  proposed  to  charge  the  Imperial 
treasury  with  its  support;  but  lest  Napoleon^ 
who  was  not  fond  of  granting  money  for  specu- 
lations,  should  not  agree  to  the  proposal,  the 
Consulta  found  it  necessary  to  varnish  over  the 
matter  a  little,  by  saying  that  the  mosaic  art 
should  no  longer  be  employed  entirely  for  the 
embellishment  of  St.  Peter's,  but  when  patronized 
by  the  greatest  of  monarchs,  woidd  adorn  the 
palace  of  the  prince,  and  the  edifices  of  Imperial 
Paris.  "  What  a  noble  idea  would  it  not  be,** 
said  the  Consulta,  **  to  immortalize  in  mosaic  the 
picture  of  the  coronation  painted  by  David,  and 
the  otiier  three  which  are  about  to  be  executed 
by  that  great  artist!"  Thus  cajoled.  Napoleon 
gave  his  consent,  and  paid  the  funds  necessary. 
It  remained,  since  they  had  thus  provided  for 
the  expences  of  the  work  itself,  that  they  should 
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TiTj^ji*?  iJi-:-  i:~  lise  'wttrkzDCT. 
diii^fv  S>i=:;  bcil;  ^:us^  tfae  hill  o 
3.ii:  7«i^-7  ;^3cr  stuoimI.  was  in 
T^j-  -—■sri.l'is.xie.  zad  the  ani5o 
SscariT  -.izJ:^^±y  azsd  znqaently  la 
.sc^-i'i;^  iJii?.  ihc  i.'agef  aod  shelves  c 
gci.:  :»  — :rs  iipc  ler;  decared.  and 
■»ijii.  -sT;^  rr;-.:ji,:  lh«re  to  be 
i^'ijc'i  ':y  v:a  <Liz:p.  Thus  had  a 
nTC  k.,Li:j:o,i:i:  >  Sfti  receativ  desti 
ri^rt:  ^c  cT^ry  C-i.  Th*  Cocsuli 
iiftjr^^  IZJ.Z  '.'zjiy  ihould  remoTe  t 
iiLT^.-  izx  iri;;t=:<z.ts  c-:  the  holy  offi« 

v«~--  lu^'ir^  thcusas*!  francs  to  the 
K-r.:;.  :li;  C.:z5ul:a  slloned  it  for  tJ 
cc  ■=-,■■■-;:::  s;ii  cr  woo- :  for  the  besl 
tvT  tie  Si*:  bciveis :  tVr  the  best  pn 
fi,T  i=.i  £i.:s:  pertiiznes :  the  best  . 
jT'^ss.  ^:^^>:iI.  or  paper :  also  to  thosi 
T-o  ih-.HilJ  ».TiltiT3te  the  greatest  ^ 


Lr.-.:T-.ga3fie  sacR  nm^  wani 

■-XZ    Kii    J3   IffT^RUko   <rf'  1 
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the  best  cotton;  to  the  planter  of  the  greatest 
number  of  olives ;  and  to  whomsoever  should 
introduce  the  greatest  number  of  useful  plants. 
They  also  indulged  in  the  whim  of  making  sugar 
from  grapes  and  the  grain  of  Caffraria.  But 
Pope  Pius^  who  knew  the  character  of  his  good 
Romans,  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  ridicule, 
when  he  heard  of  these  things  in  his  prison 
at  Savona,  declaring  that  they  might  profitably 
foster  in  Rome  the  manufactures  connected 
with  the  fine  arts  or  with  learning;  but  that 
it  was  time  and  labour  lost  to  endeavour  to 
encourage  those  of  any  other  description,  because 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  their  habits^  and 
the  climate,  were  alike  unfitted  to  .such 
pursuits. 

The  museums,  which  had  been  pillaged  during 
the  season  of  turbulence,  were  now  preserved 
with  care.  Those  precious  master-pieces  of  art 
which  adorned  the  convents,— 4md  they  were 
many  and  beautiful^  were  carefully  guarded  from 
injury.  For  this  purpose  a  committee  was 
created  of  intelligent  men  and  enlightened  judges: 
it  consisted  of  the  painter  Lethier,    Guattanl, 
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De'  Bonnefonde,  the  Abbate  Fea,  ai 
the  conservator  of  the  CapitoL 

Whilst  thus  furthering  the  pi 
modem  Rome,  the^  turned  their  tl 
towards  excavating  the  ancient  at 
such  was  the  desire  of  the  Consul 
potent  and  wealthy,  was  able  to  pro 
work ;  and  the  funds  for  ex(»vatin 
promising  sites  were  actually  fumisl 
probability  the  undertaking  would 
duced  great  results,  if  the  militaiy 
which  ensued  had  not  frustrated  the  i 

Napoleon  spoke  of  visiting  Rome 
had  no  real  intention  of  going  there, 
tation  of  his  arrival  produced  th 
desired.  The  Consulta  selected  pala 
of  the  residence  of  the  Emperor — Casi 
for  the  country,  the  Quirinal  for  the 
latter,  grand  and  magnificent  in  itself, 
as  to  its  site,  and  making  a  noble 
on  the  side  of  the  Strada  Pia,  v 
respects  adapted  for  the  Imperial  co 
and  salubrity  being  both  united.  Th* 
planting  trees   about  this    i>alac(.>,    ai 
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avenues  to  it,  especially  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
to  come  out  at  the  Triuita  del  Monte;  to  remore 
the  cemeteries  beyond  the  walls,  and  to  drain 
the  marshes.  Frony,  a  Frenchman,  and  Fo»* 
sombroni,  an  Italian,  both  famed  for  skill  In 
hydraulics  (their  spience  equalling  their  reputa^ 
tion),  visited  th^od,  and  consulted  in  concert  as 
to  the  mode  of  draining  them.  They  effectedt 
however,  but  little,  on  account  of  the  untoward 
aspect  of  the  times ;  and  if  the  Pontine  marshes 
did  not  grow  worse  under  the  French  govern* 
ment,  they  certainly  did  not  improve. 

Such  was  at  this  period  the  state  of  thiogi 
at  Rome:  one  sovereign  a  prisoner  at  Savona# 
another,  all-powerful  at  Paris;  affliction  ruled 
the  moment,  bright  expectations  cheered  the 
future.  The  state  became,  by  a  strange  caprice^ 
a  province  of  France,  and  was  unable  either  to 
preserve  its  own  ordinances,  or  to  adopt  those  of 
another  realm  ;  while,  split  into  opposing  parties, 
the  city  mourned  and  complained;  nor  coidd  the 
Consulta,  however  incessant  its  labours,  give 
consolation  or  comfort. 

New,    strange,    an^    lamentaUe    occurrences 
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rwrall  me  to  the  kingdom  of  Ni 
domination  of  the  English  in  Sicily 
odious  to  Caroline  of  Naples,  who 
govern  of  herself  alone.  Having  lot 
of  reconquering  the  kingdom  on  the 
she  desired  at  least  to  be  mistress 
which  yet  remained  to  her.  Napoleoi 
understood  the  humours  of  men,  anc 
also,  had  penetrated  the  disposition 
and  had,  by  his  manoeuvres,  persuadi 
he  was  ready  to  second  her  intentions 
was  concluded  between  the  Empez 
Queen,  by  which  it  was  agreed  tha 
should  open  the  ports  of  Sicily  to 
of  Napoleon,  and  permit  them  to  ot 
provided  they  drove  out  the  Engli: 
these  negociations  were  pending,  ] 
seized  with  the  desire  of  conquei 
hoping  that  the  severity  of  Caroline's 
would  procure  him  adherents  among 
contents,  who  would  afford  him  effect 
when  a  favourable  opportunity  ofl 
French  troops  were  already  stationi 
bria  Ultra,  to  which  Napoleon,  throuj 
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against  the  English,  had  consented,  in  order  to 
prevent    them    making   an   attempt    on   C!orfiu 
The  Neapolitan  army  had  inarched  to  Calabria, 
and  the  coast  from  Scilla  to  Reggio  was  filled 
with  soldiers;  the  naval  forces  of  the  kingdom 
likewise    joined    them,    after   having   gallantly 
fought  the    English    fleet,   which,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  passage,  had  attacked  them  in  the 
gulf  of  Pizzo,  at    Cape  Vaticano,  and  on   the 
shores  of  Bagnara.     All  the  communes  on  the 
Mediterranean  shore  were   ordered    to   furnish 
armed  vessels  for  the  expedition  against  Sicily ; 
and  Murat,  wishing  to  imitate  at  Scilla  the  pnv- 
ceedings  of  Napoleon    at  Boulogne,    frequently 
embarked  and  disembarked  the  troops  to  make 
them  expert    in    such    operations.     Every  one 
thought  that  the  attempt  would  be  made ;  the 
majority  trusting  in  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon, 
and  affirming  that,  after  all,  the  strait  of  Mes- 
sina was  not  more   difficult  to    pass  than  the 
Hhine  or  the  Danube ;  but,  as  the  French  troops 
were  the  chief  hope  of  the  expedition,  Murat  had 
entreated  the  Emperor  to  permit  them  to  co-ope- 
rate  with   the   NeaiM>litans    in    the  enterprize. 
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At  this  moment  Napoleon  was  negt 
Caroline  of  Sicily;  but,  wrappiDg-  h 
his  usual  ambiguities,  bia  reply  neitl 
nor  forbade  the  expedition :  indifiere 
result,  whether  the  movement  sho 
mately  successful,  or  merely  producti 
at  the  moment,  he  sent  no  order  i 
to  co-operate  in  the  attempt  Joachi 
by  an  ardent  desire  of  acquiring 
persuading  himself  that  he  should 
numerous  partisans,  and  sfaould  eat 
general  insurrection,  resolved  to 
attempt  for  himself,  relying  solely  i 
forces.  Five  thousand  Neapolitan! 
whom  was  the  regiment  of  Reale 
the  neighbourhood  of  Reggio  and  P 
the  night  time,  and  sailed  towa 
intending  to  land  between  Scoletta  m 
At  the  same  time  Murat,  stand 
dressed,  on  the  regal  gondola,  gave 
the  embarkation  of  the  French  troopf 
were  to  join  tlie  e.xpedition,  althoug 
■ — andthey  were  still  better  informed  i 
jvct  tlian  ho  wns,  that  they  did  not  di 
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the  terra  firma ;  but  they  had  consented  to  aid 
the  enterprise  by  a  little  show  of  activity,  and 
by  these  idle  demonstrations.  The  Neapolitans, 
under  the  command  of  General  Cavagniac,  landed 
at  the  destined  spot;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
set  foot  on  the  Sicilian  shore,  than,  instead  of 
uniting  in  some  affair  of  importance,  they  dis« 
persed  for  pillage.  The  peasants  and  militia 
seeing  this,  ran  to  arms  in  crowds,  and  easily 
overcame  these  disorderly  and  scattered  soldiers. 
Those  who  were  not  killed  were  taken,  and  some 
of  the  captives  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  infuriate 
rage  of  civil  discord.  On  the  report  of  the 
landing  of  the  Neapolitans,  the  English  hastened 
from  the  quarters  at  Messina ;  but  when  they 
arrived,  the  victory  had  been  gained:  after  thia 
affair,  which  in  some  degree  diminished  his 
reputation,  Joachim  giving  up  the  hopes  he  had 
conceived,  though  not  without  some  complaints 
against  Napoleon,  withdrew  his  soldiers  from 
the  coast,  and  publicly  announced  the  termination 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition.  This  intelligence  was 
but  too  true.  Its  effects,  however,  were  visible 
in  Calabria,    where   miserable  vestiges   of  the 
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places  in  swarms,  and  made  the  whole  countiy 
one  scene  of  pillage  and  murder ;  no  road,  how- 
ever remote,  no  secluded  hamlet,  or  detached 
field,  was  now  secure.  Divided  into  bands,  eadi 
under  the  conduct  of  its  own  chief,  they  had 
portioned  out  the  country  amongst  themselves. 
Carmine  Antonio,  and  Mescio,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, infested  Mormanno  and  Castrovillari ; 
Benincasa,  Nierello,  Parafante,  and  Gosia,  the 
district  of  Nicastro,  and  the  hamlets  of  Cosenza ; 
Boja,  Jacento  Antonio,  and  Tiriola,  Serra 
Stretta,  and  Catanzaro ;  Paonese,  Marotta,  and 
Bizzarro,  the  shores  of  the  two  seas  and  the  extre- 
mities of  Calabria  Ultra.  Bizzarro,  especially^ 
for  a  long  time  spread  terror  through  the  forest 
of  Gk>lano,  and  the  roads  from  Seminara  to  Scilku 
These  were  the  consequences  of  ancient  habits  of 
ferocity,  and  of  existing  civil  broils.  It  was 
feared  that  the  political  chiefs  adverse  to  the 
government,  the  Carbonari  especially,  and  their 
adherents,  would  again  rise  in  arms,  and  occasion 
a  serious  insurrection.  It  was  known  that  the 
Carbonari,  always  inimical  to  France,  although 
for  the  moment  quiet,  would  promote,  not  pillage 
VOL,  n.  o 
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asA  aseassic3tioD5,  whidL,  oa  the 
sUvTc  to  prevent,  but  enthiuiasm 
oni^r  to  tarn  them,  when  oppoi 
igaiiist  the  nati<Hi  thejr  so  keen 
beranie  n«ces&ary,  therefore,  fran 
defatioa.  for  Murat  to  effei-t  th 
potion  of  this  pestilent  brood 
iDole^ictors.  and  to  extinguish  ii 
tnniblesome  sect  of  Carbonari : 
attempts  had  been  made  in  the  ti 
manr  ako  in  the  raga  of  Joochiii 
•Iwars  6nutlesilT,  not  so  much  fna 
of  the  mal-contentSt  as  &tim  dii 
SDd  teebte  measures.  To  effect  th' 
it  was  necessan-  to  invest  w: 
authority  a  man  who  could  prove 
orable  towards  evil  doers.  General 
aide-de-caiiip  of  ^furat,  bad  displ 
mergr  in  the  pacification  of  the 
appeared  to  the  King  to  be  an  < 
of  acconiplisbing  the  yet  more  di 
quieting  Cahibria.  He  therefore  a 
with  autliority  to  do  whatever  he 
dieut.     Agnvable  in 
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manner,  Manhes  was  not  deficient  in  talent,  but 
of  a  rigid  and  inflexible  disposition ;  nor  could 
Joachim  have  chosen  any  instrument  more  fitted 
to  accomplish  the  end  he  had  in  view.  Manhes 
reached  Calabria,  bearing  in  mind  only  the  end 
he  had  to  accomplish  ;  and,  provided  the  country 
were  quieted,  he  cared  little  what  means  it  might 
be  necessary  to  employ.  His  mind  was  filled 
with  the  resolution  to  accomplish  his  task ;  and 
he  did  accomplish  it,  opposing  ferocity  by  ferocity, 
cruelty  by  cruelty,  stratagem  by  stratagem.  If 
these  means  were  generally  necessary  to  bring 
back  men  to  sanity,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  in 
Calabria,  I  should  despair  of  the  human  race. 
In  the  first  place,  Manhes  was  convinced,  that 
to  act  in  detail  would  have  frustrated  his  design^ 
because  the  brigands  fled  from  the  places  where 
the  most  rigorous  measures  were  pursued  to 
those  where  the  authorities  were  more  remiss 
in  their  proceedings ;  and  thus  alternately  driven 
away  and  returning,  they  were  always  re-ap- 
pearing. Secondly,  he  suspected  that  even  the 
most  wealthy  amongst  the  proprietors,  and  the 
faarons  themselves  who    lived    on  their  lands, 
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jmnmiatL-i  ly  :ue  renr  or  -rrjofeerv  or  assai 
iLiuLk-t  iiitici-:  :u  3iji  bairbaroixs  crew 
pr  sjme  Hftsms  ir  Jtisr.  dtey-  were  not 


ff  ntsr  secT^  nr^ng-ptace&,  all  en 
t:  siircTK  rnaa  -F^jnii  be  vain  :  bes: 
Q^gser^ei  VT;iiTir;u7D?  oc  lie  ccHintry,  n 
ppccacsei  ATizz&c  oarr*  gave  them  i 
^bthuT  re:  pr:Ts:cs :  and,  thus  betweei 
for  «uh?i«t£2are.  izc  dow  hiding  in  seer 
now  flying  by  seoet  path^  it  was  impi 
surprise  them.  Manhes  perceived,  there! 
some  ertraopdinanr  methods  were  nece 
order  to  protect  the  well-disposed,  and 
the  brigands,  as  the  existing*  arrangemc 
insufficient.  From  this  state  of  things,  he 
that  the  severity  of  the  judges  would  be  ( 
at  once,  by  the  fears  the  brigands  hac 
and  the  injuries  they  had  committee 
against  steel,  and  fire  against  fire,  were  i 
to  cure  this  pestilence ;  and  the  remed 
and  sword  was  applied  by  Manhes.  T 
plish  this  end,  he  adopted  four  meas 
was  furnished  with  an  exact  return  of  t 
factoi-s.    commune    by  commune,    he  : 
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them  entirely  from  the  well-disposed,  furnished 
the  latter  with  arms,  and  appointed  inflexible 
judges.  Whoever  takes  an  interest  in  observing 
the  conduct  of  state  policy  will  perceive  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  prudent  and  rigid  Frenchman, 
that  the  means  he  employed  all  squared  with 
the  end  he  proposed,  and  that  he  was  not  led 
astray  by  the  chimeras  and  abstract  notions 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  age.  He  com- 
manded every  commune  to  furnish  a  list  of  the 
brigands  who*  had  belonged  to  it ;  he  placed  arms 
in  the  hands  of  the  landholders,  dividing  them 
into  bands.  The  husbandmen  and  the  cattle  were 
sent  to  the  largest  towns,  which  were  guarded 
by  regular  troops ;  he  suspended  all  agricultural 
labours,  and  decreed  the  punishment  of  death 
against  whosoever  should  be  found  with  pro- 
visions in  the  country,  unless  enrolled  in  the 
bands  he  had  appointed.  He  sent  forth  armed 
bodies  of  proprietors,  commune  by  commune, 
with  an  intimation  that  they  were  expected  to 
bring  in  the  brigands.  Nothing  was  seen  in  the 
woods,  on  the  mountains,  and  the  plains,  except 
civic   bands    hunting   down  the    brigands,  and 
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from  hunger  in  the  deserted  fields  and  woods, 
or  fell  in  fierce  combats  with  the  civic  guards, 
or,  preferring  speedy  death  to  long-sustained 
anguish,  slew  themselves  with  their  own  hands, 
or  yielded  themselves  up  to  the  tribunals  as  a 
voluntary  prey  to  those  who  thirsted  for  their 
blood.  In  whatever  manner  taken,  they  were 
conducted  before  extraordinary  tribimals,  com- 
posed of  the  intendants  of  provinces,  and  of  the 
royal  advocates;  they  were  separated  into 
various  classes,  and  thence  sent  to  the  military 
commissions,  created  for  the  purpose  by  Manhes; 
they  were  hanged  on  gibbets,  or  sufibcated  with 
noisome  exhalations  in  horrible  dungeons.  Fero- 
cious wretches  were  they,  who  merited  death, 
and  deserved  no  pity.  But  not  malefactors 
alone  were  put  to  death,  but  those  also  who 
favoured  them,  rich  as  well  as  poor;  for  if 
Manhes  was  inexorable,  he  was  also  incorrup- 
tible. Through  the  machinations,  however,  of 
those  whose  nature  differed  from  his  own,  amidst 
many  just  punishments,  some  iniquitous  acta 
were  committed ;  and  deeds  of  malice  were  perpe- 
trated which  I  shudder  to  relate.    Some  innocent 
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briganda  flying  before  their  pursuers 
orders  of  Manhes  were  harshly  ea 
subalterns  seconded  his  eadeavoi] 
always  with  that  jiist  inflexibility  i 
him,  but  too  often  with  capricii 
Infamous  acts  of  cruelty  were  co 
woman,  who,  ignorant  of  the  receu 
was  taken  when  carrying  the  accij 
to  her  son,  who  was  labouring  in  tl 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  A  yoiu 
cruelly  tormented,  because  letters 
on  her,  addressed  to  suspected  mei 
the  blood  of  the  Carbonai-i  spared  : 
their  chief,  betrayed  to  the  troops  by 
friend,  was  slain  ;  a  curate  and  his  i 
had  entered  into  the  sect,  were  put  1 
uncle  witnessing  the  execution  of 
Though  I  have  already  narrated  so  m 
things,  ]ny  mind  recoils  from  the  taal 
the  cruelties  that  were  practised  c 
peoj^e.  The  Carbonari,  teniiied  at  i 
made  of  them,  retired  to  the  most  r 
tains. 

The  brigands,  in  the  mean  time,  eit 
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from  hunger  in  the  deserted  fields  and  woods, 
or  fell  in  fierce  combats  with  the  civic  guards, 
or,  preferring  speedy  death  to  long-sustained 
anguish,  slew  themselves  with  their  own  hands, 
or  yielded  themselves  up  to  the  tribunals  ns  a 
voluntary  prey  to  those  who  tliirsted  for  tlieir 
blood.  In  whatever  manner  taken,  they  were 
conducted  before  extraordinary  tribunals,  com- 
posed of  the  intendants  of  provinces,  and  of  the 
royal  advocates ;  they  were  separated  into 
various  classes,  and  thence  sent  to  the  military 
commissions,  created  for  the  purpose  by  Manhes; 
they  were  hanged  on  gibbets,  or  suffocated  with 
noisome  exhalations  in  horrible  dungeons.  Feio* 
cions  wretches  were  they,  who  merited  death. 
and  deserved  no  pity.  But  not  malefhof 
alone  were  put  to  death,  but  those  aim  wh| 
favoured  them,  rich  as  well  as  poor;  for 
Hanhes  was  inexorable,  he  was  nlso  Incorrop 
tible.  Through  the  machinations,  however, 
those  whose  nature  differed  from  his  own,  amid 
many  just  punisfamenta,  some  iniquitous  < 
were  committed ;  and  deeds  of  malice  vrere  pei 
trated  whidi  I  rimdd^  («  relate. 
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owu  flesh  with  their  nails  and  teeth, 
of  Castrovillari  became  a  loatbscnae 
treBed  carcasses ;  and  the  noxious  raia 
log  beyond  its  fatal  wbIIb,  was  for  a 
perceptible.  The  heads  and  limbe  a 
had  been  hanged,  were  stuck  on 
regular  distances,  and  for  a  long  t 
character  of  horror  to  the  road  fr 
to  Naples.  The  course  of  the  rivei 
long  marked  by  piles  of  mutilated 
banks  were  then  white,  and  remain  i 
even  yet,  with  disgusting  masses  < 
bones.  Thus  the  greater  terror  ov 
lesser;  and  Calabria,  a  drcumstan 
credible,  was  rendered  secure  not  oi 
inhabitants  but  for  travellers :  the  i 
opened  to  commerce,  the  labours  of 
were  resiuned,  the  country  dianged 
ai^>ect  for  an  appearance  of  civilieat 
bria  stood  in  need  of  such  pui^tioi 
effected  it ;  and  in  that  province  his 
be  for  ever  loaded  by  some  with  < 
by  others  with  benedictions. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Pios  the  Seventh  a  prisoner  at  Savona. — How  treated. — His 
discussions  with  Napoleon  oonceming  the  execution  of  the 
Concordat  and  the  institution  of  Bishops. — Reasons  adduced 
by  hoth  parties  for  and  against  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  to  delegate  spiritual  authority. — The  Pope  shows 
himself  not  unwilling  to  institute  the  nominated  Bishops  at' 
the  end  of  six  months^  or  to  permit  it  to  he  done  in  his  name 
bj  the  metropolitans^  excepting  only  from  this  concession  the 
suburban  bishops. — Council  of  Paris.— Brief  of  the  20th  of 
September. — The  Pope  persists  in  refusing  to  resign  his 
temporal  sovereignty.-^Threats  used  to  intimidate  him. — 
He  is  conducted  from  Savona  to  Fontainebleau. 


By  the  concordat,  Napoleon  had  confirmed  his 
power.  This  measure  had  at  once  satisfied  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  enabled  him  to  employ 
the  authority  of  the  clergy  to  restrain  the 
philosophical  party,  who  were  ill  pleased  by  his 
immoderate  desire  of  power.  Nor  had  he  found 
any  want  of  pliancy  in  the  matter  he  had  to 
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work  upon ;  tlie  ecclesiastics  not  on 
bis  call,  but  offered  themselves  u 
being  excited  to  this  by  a  sincere  lo 
many  more  by  the  promptings  of  < 
the  hope  of  reward  :  nothing  now 
to  dominate  over  the  Romish  relig 
the  depression  of  the  pontifical  autl 
he  ardently  desired,  for  he  was  or 
not  brook  the  existence  of  any  pa 
come  in  competition  with  his  ov 
purpose,  having  occupied  the  Mar 
approached  the  pontifical  seat; 
imder  pretence  of  the  affairs  of  Napli 
showing  themselves  to  the  disma} 
For  the  same  purpose  he  had  oci 
itself,  and  had  carried  the  Pope 
Savona,  an  unworthy  return,  certa 
the  benefits  Pius  had  conferred.  C 
concurred  to  favour  his  designs :  hi 
the  most  considerable  prelates  by 
favour,  he  easily  perceived  that  if 
merly  employed  the  Pope  agains 
Royal  and  Voltaire,  he  might  now 
prelates  against  the   Poik   himself 
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even  beyond  this ;  and  already  was  it  proposed 
that  at  the  side  of  the  high  altar  of  such 
churches  as  were  embellished  with  pictures,  his 
image  should  be  exposed  for  the  adoration  of 
the  faithful.  Where  such  power  and  greatness 
vfere  combined,  it  seemed  but  a  small  step  from 
the  imprisonment  of  the  pontiff  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  pontificate — ^from  the  subversion  of 
the  popedom  to  the  creation  of  an  universal 
autocrat.  Freed  from  every  fear  by  the  tri- 
umphs the  Danube  had  witnessed,  he  prepared 
himself  for  this  new  and  perilous  empire.  The 
customs  of  Russia  and  of  England  came  to  his 
recollection,  and  he  thought  it  a  grievous  hard- 
ship that  he  should  not  be  what  George  and 
Alexander  were.  But  he  did  not  consider  that 
the  spirit  of  Catholicism  is  inflexible  and 
unconquerable,  and  that  it  is  yet  more  impos- 
sible to  change  than  to  extinguish  it.  According 
to  the  belief  of  the  greater  part  of  the  faithful, 
the  papal  ordinances  are  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Catholic  religion,  or,  rather,  the 
vitality  of  her  inmost  viscera. 
,     The  captive  Pope  reached  Savona  on  the  15th 
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of  August,  1809 ;  whether  by  cbai 
posely  on  this  day  the  reader  may  j 
was  the  f£te  of  Napoleon.  On  his 
was  lodged  in  the  houee  of  one  San 
of  the  city.  The  people  crowded  i 
all  parts  to  behold  the  poatifT.  Th 
the  police,  however,  observed  with  pi 
whether  from  fear  or  from  a  difTerem 
meut,  the  multitude  was  here  less  i 
less  fanaticnl— for  thus  they  termed  tl 
Btrations  of  affection  towards  the  pt 
they  were  in  France,  and  that  the 
the  captive  Pope  did  not  in  the  least 
obedience  to  the  government.  Th< 
council  discussed  at  length  the  exp 
permitting  the  Pope  to  be  seen  in  publ 
to  officiate  in  the  church,  or  to  bestow  t 
benediction.  They  feared  the  open 
of  indignation  if  the  pontiff  were  eeei 
soner,  and  they  dreaded  secret  dissati 
still  more  dangerous,  if  he  were  to 
secluded.  The  opinion  of  those  who  i 
appearing  prevailed,  for  the  territory 
was  strongly  garrisoned  with  soldierB, 
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of  spies  was  yet  mor^  numerous,  and  the  castle 
was  near  at  hand  to  secure  the  prisoner  from 
any  attempt  of  the  people  in  his  favour.    Until 
an  express  order  should  arrive  from  Napoleon, 
any  audience  vnth  the  Pope  was  forbidden,  and 
no   one  was  permitted  to  speak  to  him  except 
in  the  presence  <^  his  guards.    Shortly  after. 
Prince  Borghe^,  the  governor  of  Piedmont  and 
Liguria,  received  an  order  from  Paris,  instructing 
him  to  surround    with  soldiers  the  new  palace 
of  the  prefecture,  to  which  the  Pope  had  been 
removed,  closing  all  the  entrances  but  one,  and 
permitting  none  to  visit  it  except  the  customary 
inmates.     The  Pope  therefore  held  no  audiences ; 
whatever  was  done  in  his  private  apartments 
was  watched  by  the  inferior,  and  doubly  watched 
by  the  superior  spies,  and  men  who  were  devoted 
to  the  Emperor    were  secretly  placed  amongst 
his  servants  and  secretaries.     Napoleon  further 
commanded,  through  the  medium  of  one  Vincent, 
the  superintendant  of  the  Italian  police  at  Paris, 
that  whosoever  visited  the  Pope  should  be  nar- 
rowly  watched,   and  that  all   the  letters   Pius 
received,  all  that  he  wrote,   and  all  that  were 
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written  by  any  of  his  suite,  should  be 
Bent  to  the  minister-general  of  polio 
Lastly,  Prince  Boi^hese  and  the  sup 
Vincent  commanded  that  the  person  i 
should  be  entirely  free;  and  this,  if  in 
meaning,  will,  to  whomsoever  has  con 
preceding  regulations,  express  nothing 
that  he  should  not  be  bound  with  cordi 
no  Cardinal,  except  Spina,  was  pe 
reside  at  Savona;  and,  as  they  dr« 
secret  consistory.  Spina  himself  was  ne 
to  speak  to  the  Pope  except  in  presi 
guards,  nor  was  he  even  suffered  to 
certain  delicacies  for  his  table  without 
licence  from  the  government.  An  ol 
vidual  in  the  service  of  the  Pope,  nam 
was  sent  untried  to  the  secret  prison, 
written  a  note  with  some  lead  tak 
window.  The  Pope  hesitated  to  nan 
sons  he  wished  to  have  in  his  suite,  w 
lated  to  do  so  by  those  who  had  thi 
coerce  the  faithless  as  well  as  the  fa 
feared  that  his  regard  might  expos* 
cution    those    he  esteemed;    nor    Wtt 
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groundless.  Notwithstanding  this^  he  named  the 
prelate  Doria  Panfili,  grand  chamberlain ;  Soglia, 
chaplain ;  Porta,  his  physician ;  Ceccarmi,  his 
surgeon ;  Moiraghi  and  Morelli,  chamberlains  in 
ordinary ;  one  Campa,  flower  boy;  and  some  others 
of  inferior  degree. 

The  Pope  lived  with  great  simplicity  in  his 
Savonqse  prison,  nor  did  he  ever  display  the 
least  irritation,  although  he  had  so  many  just 
causes  of  complaint.  He  received  with  pleasure 
Count  Chabrol,  the  prefect  of  Montenotte,  because 
the  Count  showed  him  great  courtesy,  tempering, 
by  the  gentleness  of  the  means  he  adopted,  the 
harshness  of  the  acts  his  Imperial  master  com- 
manded. His  courtesy  and  humanity  were  not, 
however,  suffered  to  pass  without  severe  reproofs 
from  Paris.  The  Pope  was  invited  to  amuse 
himself  by  making  excursions  into  the  country 
around  Savona  (with  an  escort  of  guards,  of 
course,  understood) ;  but  he  replied  that  he  could 
know  no  enjoyment  whilst  the  church  was  in 
affliction.  The  Emperor  sent  Count  Sarmatoris, 
of  Cherasco,  to  Savona,  with  a  commission  to 
superintend  the  Pope's  household,  for  the  purpose 
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of  placing  the  arrangements  of  his  t 
furniture  of  his  palace  on  a  scale  of 
ficence,  taking  care  at  the  same  tinu 
him  with  a  suite  of  livery  servants  1 
peculiar  service.  I  know  not  wl 
epithet  to  give  to  this  Imperial  mocki 
an  imprisoned  pontiff;  neither  can  I 
why  Count  Sarmatoris,  who  was  a  w 
man,  should  have  accepted  the  charge  c 
it.  He  presented  himself  before  the 
courteous  flatteries,  and  made  th 
proffers,  expressing  a  hope,  that  as  h 
had  approved  his  services  at  Paris, 
be  pleasing  to  him  even  at  Savona.  I 
replied,  that  the  times  were  changed ; 
sovereign  prince,  exterira:  pomps  wen 
with  Lis  situation  ;  now,  as  a  captive, 
him  to  lay  such  things  aside :  absent 
own  capital,  in  a  foreign  country,  sun 
armed  guards,  deprived  of  bis  most  i 
and  faithful  servants  and  counsellor 
but  a  prisoner — as  a  prisoner  alone 
consider  himself — as  a  prisoner  wo 
treated.    When  the  chains  which  confin 
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person  were  unloosed — when  he  was  replaced  in 
his  pontifical  seat — ^when  his  cardinals  were 
restored  to  him,  then  would  he  accept  regal 
honours.  Other  things  would  be  provided  hj 
the  faithful;  God  himself,  who  never  abandons 
his  servants^  would  provide  for  his  wants.  This 
declaration,  but  in  stronger  language,  as  bein^ 
addressed  to  a  soldier,  he  repeated  to  General 
Cesar  Berthier,  who  had  been  sent  by  Napoleoil 
to  Savona,  in  order  to  give  the  aid  of  arms  to  the 
labours  of  the  spies. 

I  must  here  indulge  in  enlarging  on  the  senti- 
ments of  the  imprisoned  Pope.  Hugh  Maret  had 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  him  by  angry  decla- 
tations  from  Paris :  he  had  ordered  his  satellites 
*^  to  make  the  Pope  and  his  attendants  fully 
understand,  that  when  that  excommunication  was 
issued,  the  evident  intention  of  which  was  to 
excite  the  people  to  rebellion,  and  to  raise  the 
knife  of  the  assassin  to  the  breast  of  the  Emperor, 
the  pontifical  govermnent  had  done  its  worst, 
and  had  exhausted  all  its  weapons.  They  were 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  consequences  of  that 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Empd^or 
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the  Emperor  NapoleQn  did  not  coiih 
meot  with  the  Holy  See,  the  world  t 
how  much  Pope  Pius  could  efied 
no  further  explanation  of  his  des 
last  words  kept  the  palaces  of  St.  C 
Tuilleries  in  constant  expectation, 
mended  themselves  anew  to  the  c 
and  ui^ed  their  utmost  vigilance. 

Nor  did  the  Pope  discontinue  these  ] 
or  from  withholding  his  dissent  to 
wliich  the  potentates  of  Europe  had 
I^e  expressed  his  persuasioD,  that  1 
view  was  not  to  separate  temporal  fj 
concerns,  but  to  effect  the  ruia  of 
means  of  the  other;  that  of  this  i 
powers  woxild  6nd  cause  to  repent; 
experiments  liad  already  proved  j 
those  who  hod  made  them,  especiallj 
"  As  head  and  supreme  ruler  of 
and  spiritual  matters,  he  ought  not,  a 
not,  remain  inactive  under  existi 
stances ;  his  duty  as  well  as  his  inc 
to  use  the  whole  weight  of  his  pom 
agaiuiit    such    pernicious    designs ; 
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hopes  in  God,  who  would  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  his  weakness.  He  proceeded  to  explain 
that  sovereigns  are  elected  by  the  people,  and 
.  that  after  their  election  they  hold  their  power 
from  God.  The  privilege  which  bishops  and 
popes  once  possessed  of  placing  the  crown,  in 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  on  the  head  of 
a  sovereign,  had  been  misinterpreted;  for  this 
ceremony  meant  nothing  more,  except  that  after 
the  election  made  by  men,  the  poWer  came  from 
God  himself :  he  alone  it  was  who,  by  the*  hands 
of  his  ministers,  gave  the  crown  to  sovereigns.'* 
Such  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  school^ 
explained,  subsequent  to  the  celebrated  Gravina^ 
by  Spedalieri.  The  pontiff  farther  expressed 
his  conviction,  **  that  as  things  here  below  are 
continually  exceeding  their  just  limits,  as  times 
and  customs  are  continually  altering  and 
shifting,  reform  and  change  become  frequently 
necessary.  Rome  had  ever  shown  the  utmost 
pliability,  consenting  willingly  to  necessary, 
reforms :  he  only  objected  to  rash  and  desultory 
resolutions,  requiring  a  prudent  and  deliberate 
mode  of  proceeding.     Thus  Austria,  after  having 
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times  past,  both  bishops  and  po{ 
subjects  &om  their  oaths ;  but 
sovereigns  had  been  deposed  by  tl 
nobles  of  the  realm,  so  that  the  disj 
nothing  more  than  the  conaequi 
deposition  ordained  by  those  who  pi 
right  The  deposition,  therefore,  did 
fi-om  the  dispensation,  but  the  dispe 
it ;  and  was  the  work  not  of  the  j 
the  temporal  power.  Then  coming  u 
example  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  he  exp 
saying  that  the  tempest  had  fallen 
that  excellent  pontiff,  when  he  w 
paralytic,  and  had  no  longer  ai 
strength  ;  for  the  weakness  of  his  be 
resembling  death,  rather  than  life)  ] 
the  readiness  of  his  intellect :  but  to 
the  conduct  of  his  whole  life,  it  was 
doubted  that  he  would  have  re 
innovations  Napoleon  had  made  in 
cal  affairs,  and  his  recent  usurpat 
patrimony  of  St  Peter,  even  moi 
than  his  successor  had  done.  It 
Clement  the  Seventh  had  been  harst 
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but  that  was  a  perseeution  which  had  quickly 
come  to  an  end ;  and  the  very  people  who  had 
persecuted  him,  and  chased  him  away  from  his 
papal  seat,  had  humbled  themselves  before  him, 
and  besought  bis  forgiveness.  Their  actions 
had  responded  to  their  words,  for  he  was 
quickly  restored  to  his  apostolical  chair.  Napo* 
leon,  on  the  contrary,  obstinately  persisting  in 
his  system  of  persecution  and  violence,  not  only 
made  no  demonstration  of  any  intention  to  retract 
what  he  had  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  of  restoring  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  which  he  had  usurped,  but 
pertinaciously  affirmed,  and  openly  declared,  that 
he  would  of  himself  alone,  without  the  interven* 
tion  of  the  pontifical  authority,  change  the  sees 
and  parishes,  violate  the  privileges  of  the  ponti- 
ficate as  to  the  nomination  of  the  bishops,  and 
keep  enslaved  Rome  in  his  own  hands.** 

Then,  resorting  to  the  example  of  Pius  the 
Sixth,  ^^  he  observed  that  he  had  had  to  da 
with  the  Directory,  which  not  being  oi  the 
Catholic  church,  neither  obeyed  nor  acknowledged 
its  laws;  but. that  he,  Pius  the  8eveBth»  put* 
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tended  with  the  Emperor  Napolea 
character  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
he  still  assumed,  and  of  which  he 
subjected  to  all  its  rules  and  laws 
any  of  his  predecessors  been  ret 
straits  in  which  he  was  placed. 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he  had  8w< 
it  even  to  the  shedding  of  bloody  . 
he  had  determined  to  fuliil.  Thi 
decreed  that  whoever  injured  or 
said  patrimony,  incontinently  incun 
siastical  censures:  the  Emperor  T 
confessed  himself  subject  to  the 
professed  the  Catholic  £aith;  and 
ing  these  censures,  he  (Pius)  had 
duty  which  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
by  the  universal  church,  had  comn 
only  ought  he  to  have  acted  as  ] 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
otherwise.  Much  did  he  grieve  at 
the  innermost  recesses  of  his  paU 
that  the  measiu^s  which  had  been 
tend  to  the  injury  of  France,  his 
daughter,   towards  whom  his  love 
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SO  abundantly ;  yet  she  would  judge  which  was 
to  be  preferred,   a  Pope  faithless  to  his  vows, 
or  one  who  strictly  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience ;  an  innocent  and  oppressed  Pontiff,  or 
a  guilty  and  prevaricating  Emperor:    no  man 
could  hesitate  in  his  decision.     He  yet  recol- 
lected with  infinite  joy  the  grateful  welcome,  the 
affectionate    concourse  of  the  people,  when  he 
had  visited  that  noble  realm,  in  order  to  discharge 
an  office  that  had  then  portended  any  thing  but 
ruin.     He  remembered  how,  amidst  the  immense 
array  of  arms  and  soldiers,  a  humble  defenceless 
priest  had  found  place  through  the  influence  of 
French  piety,  solely  because  the  Catholic  com- 
munity was   represented    in   his    person.       He 
remembered,  that  where  the  first  potentates  of 
Europe  hastened  to  present  themselves,  if  not 
actually    as     suppliants,     at    least    as    humble 
inferiors,  opinion  alone,  founded  on  the  universal 
consent  of  the  nations  devoted  to  God,  devoted 
to  his  vicar  on  earth,  devoted  to  the  Apostolic 
See,    had    exercised     such     influence,    that    he, 
powerless  amongst  the  most  potent  of  the  earth, 
had  obtained  the  first  and  the  most  honourable 
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place.  Might  honour,  mig^fat  conten 
felicity,  then,  be  the  portion  of  Fra 
himself,  miodful  of  her  piety,  he 
done  and  would  have  consented  to  ev 
absolutely  impossible,  in  order  to  e 
enjoy  that  peace  of  conscience  whicl 
had  justly  deserved." 

Napoleon,  whose  wont  it  was  to  a 
afterwards  to  win  or  force  consent, 
that  the  Senatus-consultum  of  the  i 
Roman  state  to  his  empire  should 
into  effect  by  the  consent  of  the  Pi 
He  knew  that  if  the  pontiff  were  to 
proposed  conditions,  making  himself 
ant  of  Paris  and  his  pensioner,  he 
been  obliged  in  the  end  to  consent  i 
be  chose  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  ji 
because,  as  the  power  of  tbe  pontiff*  v 
on  opinion  nlone,  whenever  it  should  I 
in  public  estimation,  it  would  lose  ib 
port :  and  certainly  Pius  would  in  si 
have  degraded  himself,  if,  instead  of  ] 
splendour  as  a  sovereign  at  Rome,  or  w 
as  a  prisoner  at  Savona,  he  had   co 
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reside  as  a  subject  at  Paris.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  the  Imperial  agents  laboured  inces- 
santly by  the  most  pressing  solicitations  to  per- 
suade him  to  renounce  his  temporal  power,  to 
accept  the  two  millions,  and  inhabit  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  at  Paris.  At  this  period  the 
power  of  Napoleon  certainly  seemed  immovtible. 
The  peace  of  Tilsit — ^his  marriage  with  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa — ^his  victorious,  invincible, 
and  innumerable  army,  appeared  to  afford  it  an 
unassailable  foundation.  No  hope  of  recovering 
his  lost  power  remained  to  the  Pope :  he  knew 
it,  he  declared  it,  he  believed  it ;  yet  conscience 
triumphed.  Pius  rejected  the  Imperial  proffers. 
He  affirmed,  that  "  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
machinations  that  were  in  progress — that  he  had 
penetrated  their  designs  even  at  the  period  when 
lie  went  to  Paris  to  crown  Napoleon ;  that  even 
then  the  mischief  was  brootling ;  even  then  were 
they  preiKiring  the  archiepiscopal  palace  for  the 
residence  of  the  popes.  He  had  clearly  seen 
that  even  then  the  idea  had  been  conceivetl  of 
making  the  popes  vagrants,  and  perhaps  of 
making    them    also  the    first   almoners   of  the 
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emperors.  Popes  of  France,  i 
Christendom,  were  desired.  He  pro 
the  Parisian  palace ;  it  would  be 
prison.  Not  the  temporal  power, 
himself,  had  fixed  his  seat  at  Roi 
had  shown  by  visiting  the  ever  to 
city;  he  had  shown  it  by  dwellii 
had  shown  it  by  his  martyrdom;— 
the  apostle  had  indicated  and  had 
apostolical  seat.  His  successor  Pit 
that  or  none ;  nor  ever  would  he  gii 
to  undoing  that  which  Christ  the  R 
self  had  done,  through  the  instn 
his  servant  Peter.  He  would  neit 
oath,  nor  accept  of  a  pension :  he  ( 
vile  in  his  own  eyes,  vile  to  the  w 
to  make  the  one,  or  receive  the  ot 
Senatus-consultum  was  the  chur 
they  were  endeavouring  to  -execul 
nations  of  the  philosophers,  and  1 
Pope  to  the  same  state  of  subordine 
the  bishops  were  reduced  in  F 
evidently  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
Not  being  able  to  make  the  attai 
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front,  they  assailed  her  in  flank.  Never  were 
the  priests  of  paganism  so^ .  dependent  on  the 
temporal  power,  as  the  christian  priests  of  the 
present  day  r  they  now  sought  to  place  the  yoke 
on  the  neck  of  the  Pope  also.  He  presumed 
that  such  designs  did  not  proceed  from  the  eccle- 
siastical council  assembled  at  Paris ;  because,  if 
that  were  the  case,  he  would  quickly  separate 
it  from  his  communion.  In  the  ttiidst  of  such 
convulsions  he  trusted  that  Grod  would  grant 
salvation  to  his  church.  Finally,  he  would  no 
longer  acknowledge  as  his  eldest  son  the  usurper 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Holy  See.  Already  had 
he  suffered  too  much — already  was  his  patience 
despised.  The  Roman  See  could  not  act  as 
other  potentates  did.  Temporal  powers,  according 
to  circumstances,  could  resign  a  part  of  their 
rights  in  the  hope  of  regaining  them  when  oppor- 
tunity offered ;  but  the  popes  acted  in  obedience 
to  coi^icience  alone.  The  treaties  of  spiritual 
Rome  were  sacred,  and  were  full  of  good  faith.** 

Thus  did  Pius  the  Seventh,  when  tormented 
by  the  solicitations  of  the  instruments  of  Napo- 
leon, express  his  dissent.     The  records  of  the 
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age  have  left  no  doubt  as  to  whi 
desire  furtber  to  do  in  times  so  dis 
resolution  was  to  demand  unceasioj 
ration  of  the  temporal  possessions 
See,  but  never  to  do  any  thing  wfaici 
towania  recovering  them  by  force: 
only  to  t>e  set  at  liberty,  and  freel 
return  tu  fulfil  the  papal  functioi 
itself.  There  he  would  fulfil  tl 
a  grotto,  even  in  the  catacombs  : 
necessary  to  undergo  the  poverty  ant 
of  the  primitive  church,  he  would  si 
to  Iwth  in  jwrfect  resignation ;  noi 
even  be  a  hardship  to  him  who  ne' 
so  happy  as  when  simply  an  oh 
he  had  taught  the  doctrines  of  tl 
humble  cloister." 

Thus  did  the  mind  of  the  Poi 
itself,  as  to  his  own  individual  fate  ; 
did  he  deplore  the  revived  spirit  of  i 
deplored  it  princiiHilly  as  laceratii 
bowels,  the  very  vitals  of  Catholic  i 
he  deplored  it  as  impeding  the  r 
dissenters  to  the  faith,  which  he   i 
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hoped,  believing  that  some  of  the  countries 
addicted  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther  were  about 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Of  the  Cal- 
vinists  alone,  who  had  wished  to  introduce 
.democratical  ordinances  into  the  ecclesiastical 
government,  had  he  despaired,  reputing  them 
the  most  hardened  in  heresy. 

Such  were  at  this  period  the  tribulations  of 
Pius  the  Seventh ;  but  the  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing in  which  his  virtue  was  to  be  exposed  to  yet 
severer  trials.  Hitherto  they  had  endeavoured 
to  terrify  him  with  soldiers — to  watch  him  by 

« 

spies — to  intimidate  him  by  seclusion — to  agitate 
him  by  threats,  and  next,  they  assaulted  him 
by  the  arguments  and  the  persuasions  of  those 
who  they  believed  were  most  likely  to  influence 
his  deliberations,  either  from  his  regard  for 
ancient  friendship,  or  his  respect  for  the  character 
with  which  they  were  invested.  The  number 
of  sees,  which  the  Pope  had  for  several  years 
refused  to  fill  up,  had  caused  a  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  the  bishops,  which  was  beginning  to 
be  severely  felt  throughout  the  Catholic  com- 
munion, the  condition  of  the  dioceses  growing 
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daily  worse.  In  consequence  of  1 
the  bull  of  investiture,  many  sees 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  Italy  ai 
other  vacancies  were  daily  occurr 
episcopal  order  was  in  danger  c 
The  Emperor  having  by  the  concorc 
firroation  to  the  Romish  doctrines,  cc 
recurring  to  the  pontifical  authority 
mined,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
influence  of  Cardinal  Caprara,  A 
Milan  and  Legate  of  the  Holy  S 
whose  pliability  he  well  knew.  '. 
wrote  to  the  Pope,  to  beseech  him 
bulls  for  the  vacant  sees  to  the  bi 
by  the  Imperial  ministers  ;  adding,  \ 
consented  to  the  entire  omission  of  h 
provided  that  he  did  not  insert  the  cli 
proprio',  or  some  other  equivalent. 

The  Pope  replied,  "  that  he  was  he 
Caprara  could  propose  measures  to 
evident  that  he  could  not  reconci 
Never  had  the  apostolical  clei^y  adi 
proposals  from  the  laity.  In  fii 
would  the  bulls  be  conceded,  if  he 
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to  the  instances  of  the  ministers?  Were  not 
they  the  Emperor  himself,  the  organs  of  his 
decrees,  the  instruments  of  his  power?  After 
so  many  fatal  innovations  in  religion  made  by 
the  Emperor,  of  which  he  had  so  often  and  so 
uselessly  complained ;  after  the  vexation^  tO 
which  so  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  ponti- 
fical state  had  been  subjected ;  after  the  exile  of 
the  bishops,  and  the  major  part  of  the  cardipals ; 
after  the  imprisonment  of  Cardinal  Pacca,  after, 
the  usurpation  of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter; 
after  having  been  himself  attacked  by  armed  men 
in  the  very  penetralia  of  the  pontifical  palace ; 
after  having  been  conducted  by  force  under  a 
strict  guard  from  one  territory  to  another,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  bishops  of  various  places 
could  not  approach  him,  or  speak  to  him,  except 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  ;  after  so  many 
sacrilegious  acts,  passing,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
over  an  infinite  number,  against  which  the  general 
coimcils  and  the  apostolical  constitutions  fulmi- 
nated anathemas ;  what  else  could  he  have  done 
except  to  conform  himself,  as  was  his  duty,  to 
the  decrees  of  those  councils,  to  the  objects  of 
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those  constitutions  ?  How  thei 
acknowledge  in  the  author  of 
the  right  of  nominating  the 
consent  that  he  should  use  it  r 
act  thus  without  making  himsi 
varic&tion,  without  contradict: 
declarations,  without  giving  s< 
the  faithful,  and  cause  to  believe 
and  subdued  by  misfortune,  he 
abject  as  to  be  capable  of  betrayj 
and  of  doing  that  which  he  had 
condemned?  The  Cardinal  sh 
matter — should  ponder  on  tfaes 
in  the  spirit  of  mere  human  w 
trate  in  the  sanctuary;  then  w< 
liow  true,  how  incontrovertible 
called  God  to  witness,  how  mv 
of  this  cruel  tempest  he  desired 
sees  of  the  church  of  France, — ol 
best  beloved,  his  supreme  del 
much  pleasure  would  he  adopt  ; 
sliould  permit  him  at  once  to  ] 
office,  and  his  inviolable  duties, 
he   act  alone,  how  could  he  dt 
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selled,  in  an  affair  of  such  importance?  He  had 
been  deprived  of  all  his  counsellors,  deprived 
of  the  power  of  communicating  with  them ; 
not  one  was  left  to  him  with  whom  he  could 
consult  in  so  thorny  a  matter*  If  the  Emperor 
were  truly  affectionate  towards  the  Catholic 
church,  he  would  begin  by  a  reconciliation  with 
its  head ;  he  would  do  away  the  fatal  innovations ; 
restore  to  the  Pope  his  liberty,  his  throne,  and 
his  officers;  he  would  restore  to  him,  not  his 
possessions,  but  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  he 
wotdd  restore  to  the  church  of  the  apostle,  that 
pastor  of  whom  she  had  been  widowed  from  the 
days  of  the  Savonese  captivity;  he  would  send 
him  back  the  forty  cardinals,  torn  from  his  bosom 
by  his  harsh  commands;  he  would  recall  the 
exiled  bishops  to  their  diocese.  As  for  himself, 
amidst  all  his  great  tribulations,  he  would 
earnestly  and  incessantly  pray  for  the  author  of 
all  their  evils,  beseeching  the  mercy  of  that  God 
who  holds  all  hearts  in  his  hand;  he  would 
implore  him  to  inspire  the  hard  heart  of  Napo- 
leon with  better  councils :  but  if  by  the  secret 
decrees  of  Him  who  is  onmisdent  and  omni- 
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{mteiit,  it  were  otherwise  ordera 
weep  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  ] 
certain  that  none  could  impute  blam 
Baring  this  time  Napoleon,  in  < 
midate  the  Pope,  and  to  make  hii 
his  wishes,  from  the  fear  that  if  hi 
would  act  for  himself,  had  convei 
siastical  council  at  Paris,  sumn: 
Cardinals  Fesch  and  Mauiy,  the  a 
Tours,  the  bishops  of  Nantes,  ol 
Evreux,  of  Vercdli ;  and  Emery,  ih> 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Pari 
Bigot  de  Prearaeneu,  the  chief  ■ 
ciality,  a  man  of  benevolent  and  ma 
.  acter,  who,  notwithstanding,  acted 
warmth  in  this  affair  against  the 
Emperor  projKtsed  to  them  certain  q 
which  they  were  to  disclose  their  opii 
greater  part,  if  not  all  of  these  pr 
adverse  to  the  doctrines  of  Port- 
fortune,  and  the  ambition  of  Na' 
brought  them  to  the  distressing  al 
either  giving  sentence  against  the  A 
in  conformity  to    the  doctrinvs  of 
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school,  or  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor.  One  only  reply  ought  they  to  have 
given,  which  was,  that  if  he  replaced  the  Pope 
in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  when  the 
concordat  was  signed,  and  that  if  Pius  then 
refused  to  grant  the  bulls,  they  would  thereupon 
declare  their  opinions:  but  this  they  did  not 
do ;  for  these  were  not  the  times  of  St.  Ambrose. 
Certainly,  if  the  Pope  ought  to  be  secured 
against  princes  in  matters  religious  and  spiri- 
tual, princes  ou^t  to  be  secured  against  the 
Pope  in  matters  temporal  and  political.  This 
was  the  end  for  which  the  Pope  was  required 
to  grant  the  bulls  of  investiture  in  a  given  tim^ 
excepting  such  canonical  impediments  aa  might 
be  objected  to  in  the  nominated  bishops ;  but  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Pope  rendered  all  nego< 
elation  impossible ;  and  Napoleon  desired  not 
only  to  be  independent  himself,  but  also  to 
dominate  over  others.  The  questions  proposed 
to  the  ecclesiastical  council  were  as  follows  :— 
"  Was  the  head  of  the  church  invested  with,^ 
despotic  authority  ?  Could  thie  Pope,  fro 
temporal    reasons,    refuse    his    interveution  . 
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spiritual  affairs  ?  Was  it  becoming, 
and  theo1(^aD9  chosen  in  the  sma 
the  Roman  territory,  should  judge  o: 
of  the  universal  church  ?  Was  it  n 
that  the  Consistory,  the  peculiar  coi 
Pope,  should  be  composed  of  pre 
nations?  If  not,  the  Emperor  had 
in  his  own  person  all  the  rights 
appertained  to  the  kings  of  France, 
of  Brabant,  and  the  kings  of  Si 
dukes  of  TMscany,  and  others.  Had 
ror  Napoleon  or  his  ministers  v 
concordat  ?  Had  they  improved  or  < 
the  condition  of  the  clergy  since  the 
If  the  sovereign  of  France  had  not  i 
concordat,  could  the  Pope  capricio 
the  investiture  to  the  nominated  b 
archbishops,  and  thus  suffer  reUgioa 
in  France,  as  he  had  done  in  Germ 
the  sees  had  been  vacant  for  teo  yt 
government  of  France,  not  having  v 
concordat,  if  the  Pope,  on  his  part, 
execute  it,  the  intention  of  the  £mp 
consider  it  as  abrogated ;  but  in  this 
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was  it  best  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  religion  ?** 
To  these  demands,  which  especially  regarded 
France  and  Italy,  another  was  added  for  Germany; 
**  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  being  the  most 
potent  of  Christian  princes,  the  sovereign  of 
Crermany,  the  heir  of  Charlemagne,  the  Emperor 
of  the  west,  the  eldest  son  of  the  church, 
desiring  to  know  what  it  was  advisable  for  him 
to  do  for  the  benefit  of  religion  in  that  part  of 
Europe?  Tuscany  also  requires  a  new  division 
of  dioceses ;  and  if  the  Pope  refuses  to  give  his 
co-operation,  what  measures  ought  the  Emperor 
to  take? 

**  Lastly,  the  bull  of  excommunication  had 
been  printed  and  distributed  throughout  Europe. 
What  measures  was  the  Emperor  to  take  in 
order  to  prevent  the  popes  in  times  of  disturb- 
ance and  calamity  from  going  into  similar 
excesses,  which  were  so  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  christian  charity,  to  the  honour  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  throne  ?" 

In  the  mean  time  Napoleon,  constrained  by 
necessity — ^for  the  vacancy  of  the  sees  began  to 
disturb  the  coiiBdenceB  of  the  devout,  resolved. 
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by  the  advice  of  those  who  were  em; 
arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  affairE 
a  remedy,  which  it  was  thought 
time  to  await  a  definitive  azrangemc 
Holy  See.  He  had  heard  that  on  thi 
bishop,  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  wae 
to  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  i 
appertained  the  power  of  appoin 
general  to  rule  the  diocese  during  the 
the  bishopric.  Napoleon  was  fiirthi 
that  by  the  ancient  usages  of  France,  i 
on  which,  by  the  bishop's  death,  h 
power  had  devolved,  could  confer 
power  on  whomsoever  the  sovereigi 
the  vacant  see.  This  last  expedien 
gested  to  him  by  the  ecclesiastical  o 
at  the  same  time  the  council  had  tei 
proposition  by  declaring  that  the  expe 
only  be  temporary,  and  ought  to  be  a< 
in  the  last  extremity;  that  solely 
the  episcopal  order  from  becoming 
France,  ought  the  chapters  to  delegate 
to  the  nominees ;  and  that  necessity 
behoved  to  return  to  more  usual  me 
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although  these  nominated  and  delegated  bishopB 
had  power  to  rule  the  dioceses,  they  could  not 
exercise  all  the  plenitude  of  the  episcopal  autho- 
rity ;  for  if  they  had  the  jurisdiction  they  had 
not  the  ordination ; — that  the  instituted  bishopB 
could  perform  certain  fimctions  which  the  dele- 
gated bishops  could  not,  although  the  salvation 
of  the  faithful  and  the  full  and  perfect  govern- 
ment of  the  dioceses  required  in  them  the  full 
episcopal  authority.  Finally,  it  was  not  becoming 
that  the  bishops  should  long  continue  to  govern 
the  dioceses  as  simple  delegates  of  the  chapters ; 
greater  dignity — ^greater  independence  was  re- 
quired by  the  bishops,  ere  the  proper  fruits  could 
be  received  from  their  ministry." 

This  condition,  that  the  bishops  should  act  as 
delegates  certainly  militated  against  the  incli- 
nations of  Napoleon's  arbitrary  character;  for 
he  wished  that  the  heads  in  every  branch  of 
administration  should  be  masters,  not  servants. 
Nevertheless,  he  deemed  it  important  to  gain 
time,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  avail  himself 
of  the  medium  proposed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
government  until  more  favourable  news  should 
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reach  him  from  Savona.  Then 
France  and  in  French  Italy,  dioc 
been  long  vacant,  and  which  we: 
vicars  of  the  chapters.  It  wai 
these  vicars  to  resign,  in  order  Ch 
should  delegate  the  episcopal  a 
nominees  of  the  EmpercH*.  as  t 
he  two  delegates.  The  Imperi 
endeavoured  to  effect  this,  ani 
circumstances  of  no  small  imports 
had  nominated  the  inflate  Dejei 
of  one  of  his  ministers,  to  the  bis 
in  Piedmont ;  the  vicars  app 
chapter  refused,  however,  to  res 
at  this  opposition,  Napoleon  de 
number  of  the  canons  should  be 
that  the  benefices  of  the  8up| 
should  be  confiscated,  and  their  < 
secuted  as  an  act  of  high  treai 
Preameneu  intimated  further  tha 
had  determined  to  confiscate  the 
bishoprics  in  which  the  seeds  of  n 
up.  Napoleon  had  nominated  Oar 
Nancy,a  man  of  dignified  manners. 
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polished  eloquence,  to  the  see  of  Florence ;  but 
the  Pope  wrote  an  imperative  order  to  the  vicars 
not  to  resign,  declaring  Osmond  illegitimate  by 
the  canons.  The  natural  consequences  followed : 
Osmond  could  never  live  in  peace  at  Florence. 

Napoleon  was  destined  by  Heaven  to  suffer  the 
mortification  of  having  his  peace  disturbed  in  the 
very  capital  of  his  empire,  by  the  prisoner  of 
Savona.  He  had  nominated  Cardinal  Maury 
archbishop  of  Paris,  in  lieu  of  Cardinal  Fescb, 
who  had  been  also  nominated,  but  would  not 
accept  that  see ;  and,  charmed  with  the  splendour 
of  the  see  of  Paris,  Maury  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment. The  Holy  Father  received  advice  of  this 
from  Cardinal  Dipietro,  who,  though  exiled  to 
Samur,  had  arranged  an  admirable  police  of  his 
own.  Pius  immediately  wrote  a  brief  to  the 
chapter  of  Paris,  admonishing  them  of  their  duty, 
and  censuring  the  culpable  audacity  of  Cardinal 
Maury.  He  pronounced  him  an  intruder,  and 
declared  his  temerity  unpardonable.  ^'He  had 
disobeyed  the  sacred  canons,  the  decretals  of 
the  popes,  and  all  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline :  the  vicars  were,  therefore,  to  hold  all  his 
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acts  as  null  and  void.  The  inti 
qiialification ;  no  authority,  no  tit 
acknowledged  in  him:  he  ■was  I 
church  of  Montefiascone ;  the  Ho 
could  free  him  from  this  obligat 
resolves  of  the  Pontiff  they  wen 
communicate  to  the  Cardinal,  and  wt 
the  Pope  of  the  execution  of  them, 
time,  Maury,  who  was  not  a  man  i 
raged  at  the  very  first  onset,  nor  h 
of  countenance  by  reproaches,  wro 
the  Pope  of  his  nomination,  and  of  h 
of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Paris, 
that  he  was  astonished  at  his  audacil 
his  ^n'^  even  exceeded  his  amazemei 
an  unlooked-for  and  deplorable  t 
he  exclaimed,  that  he  should  havi 
different  from  himself,  as  now  to  a 
church  which  he  had  so  worthily 
the  calamitous  times  of  the  revol 
then  the  temporal  power,"  he  contim 
triumphed  that  it  may  institute  to 
inent  of  the  church  whomsoever 
Shall  the  ecclesiastical  liberty  be  i 
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shall  the  elections  become  invalid  ? — shall  schism 
be  introduced  ?  Such  would  be  the  effects,  such 
the  results,  of  the  detestable  example  the  Cardinal 
had  given.  Therefore,  he  commanded,  he  prayed, 
he  conjured  him,  incontinently  to  resign  the 
see  of  Paris,  and  to  disburthen  himself  of  the 
Imperial  gifts;  otherwise  he  would  proceed 
rigorously  against  him." 

In  the  chapter  of  Paris,  opinions  were  divided : 
some  loved  the  empire  better  than  the  church, 
and  some  loved  the  church  better  than  the 
empire ;  but  the  first  were  more  numerous  than 
the  second ;  those  accepted  Maury,  these  rejected 
him.  Among  the  latter,  Paul  Dastros,  a  canon  and 
vicar-general,  taking  the  opportimity  of  sending 
certain  dispensations  to  the  bishop  of  Savona, 
despatched  with  them  a  supplication  to  the  Pope, 
requesting  instructions  from  him  how  he  was  to 
act  in  the  present  conjimcture.  The  Holy  Father, 
in  his  reply,  again  pronounced  Maury  an  intruder 
and  a  rebel,  a  man  of  intolerable  audacity ;  and 
he  commanded  Dastros,  in  virtue  of  the  sacred 
duty  of  obedience,  instantly  to  show  his  letter 
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to  the  Cardinal,  and  to  enjoin  li 
his  rash  enterprise. 

RoTigo,  who  knew  erery  tiiin 
told  it  to  the  Emperor.  Napol 
at  it.  In  the  first  place,  be  o 
be  suddenly  arrested,  and,  acn 
consigned  to  the  Btate  prison, 
forth  such  reproaches  and  suci 
Portalis,  a  councillor  of  state,  tx 
letter  to  Dastros  had  oome  und 
that  the  poor  youth  returned  U 
weeping  and  terrified.  At  Savot 
pressing ;  the  police  diligently  se 
folios  of  the  Pope's  suite.,  Tl 
desks  of  Paolo  Campa,  Giovan 
Porta,  the  prelates  Doria  and 
lastly,  they  searched  Andrea  M 
and  Targhini,  cooks  and  vale 
letters  from  the  Pope,  respec 
TCTsies  at  Asti,  Florence,  and 
from  Dipietro,  with  petitiona  f 
dirertions  for  the  conduct  of  l 
descriptions  and  attestations  oi 
iron    gates    of    Feuestrella     o| 
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Morelli,  Soglia,  Moiraghi,  and  Ceccarini,  a  sur- 
geon^ and  Bertoni,  a  valet  One  Petroncini,  a 
servant  of  Doria,  was  also  placed  in  secret  confine^ 
ment.  Porta  escaped  with  a  serious  admonitioni 
and  an  intimation  that  if  he  ip^dled  in  these 
matters  again,  it  would  be  so  much  the  worse 
for  him.  Doria  was  sent  to  reside  with  his  own 
family  at  Naples,  with  an  imperative  command 
not  to  presume  to  look  behind  him.  Nor  could 
Dipietro  escape  the  Imperial  wrath :  arrested  at 
Semur,  his  exile  was  changed  to  hnprisonment. 

Having  disposed  of  the  inferiors,  Rovigo  and 
Napoleon  consulted  together  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  Pope.  If  the  others  had  com- 
mitted any  fault  against  Napoleon,  the  Pope 
they  thought  bad  committed  yet  greater,  and 
from  him  greater  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 
They  could  not  comprehend  how,  amidst  the 
thick  darkness  with  which  they  had  so  carefully 
surrounded  the  pontiff,  an  aperture  had  been 
found  through  which  a  ray  of  light  had  pene- 
trated. The  prefect  of  Montenotte  received 
some  tokens  of  the  Imperial  wrath.  Bigot  de 
Preameneu  began  to  thunder  with  the  fiercest 
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^KBUK-  -wtnud  he  aoc  ct»h  pern: 

ie  U^cm  ;aii^ii  wjctitv  cc  h 
aai  II  "FTiom.    ar'jpcatr   to    e«al 

•■ryMtc  9RK-  C-niti  aie  P}p«  con 
pwu."  jciuiwsniait.  wi5cfe  it  wk 
II  sn£  ic  HIT  amnDHie  bj-  at  amir 
;>£   i;    beffi^   cat    tbe     Enipen 

SBK^BXBOe    ^    X  CSapOff.    so    tll3t   s 

ae  5xa£  jHiigcg  s^^fat  lure  elcrtn 

xiaaw^jeassd.  or  i:  5iip9-sedAl.  ci 
peasw:^  as  nafet  of  exerctsing  ftmci 
xnniwal  xai   smritual?     A    hi^hni 
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flian  the  bishops  ?  Would  not  the  subjects  of 
the  Emperor  who  composed  the  chapters  render 
themselves  culpable  if  they  chose  another  vicar 

■ 

than  the  one  their  sovereign  indicated  to  them  ? 
Ought  not  a  vicar  so  chosen  to  cease  of  himself 
to  exercise  the  office  for  the  peace  of  the  church  ? 
or  if  this  motive — stronger  certainly  than  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  Pope,  should  not  induce 
him  to  do  so,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  would 
deprive  him  of  the  power  of  acting,  and  if  he 
constituted  himself  a  rebel,  he  must  bear  the 
penalty  of  his  rebellion.  The  Pope  had  seen 
the  confusion  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
instructions— which  he  had  no  right  to  give,  as  to 
the  fonn  of  an  oath  from  a  subject  to  his 
sovereign ;  nor  could  he  possibly  be  ignorant 
of  the  consequences  which  might  result  from 
his  letter  to  the  chapter  of  Florence.  No  violence, 
no  insult  from  the  Pope  would  the  Emperor 
suffer  to  pass  with  impunity.  He  was,  notwith- 
standing, ready  to  come  to  an  agreement,  if  the 
Pope  would  write  to  him  and  inform  him  what 
his  wishes  were;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
persisted  on  one  hand  in  leaving  the  church 
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without  instituted  bishops,  and  4 
interfering  with  the  canons,  and 
to  rebellion  against  their  sovereig 
■would  no  longer  admovledge  in 
functions  of  the  pontifical  gova 
spirit  is  peace  and  charity ;  he 
i^ture  see  under  the  most  vener 
an  arrogant  enemy;  he  should 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  inju 
dieting  all  communication  with  tb 
onpire,  and  to  isolate  him  as 
personage.  The  prelate  Doria  cc 
other  fate  than  that  of  Cardinal  Pa 
not  Irom  what  impulse  of  respect  tl 
were  made  to  threaten,  not  Pius,  fa 
they  clearly  intimated  that  whal 
Doria  the  Pope  should  apply  to  hin 
AVhen  the  aifair  of  Dastroa  w 
the  irritation  of  the  government  inc 
measure.  Tlie  Parisian  ministry 
the  letters  of  the  Pope  were  1 
rebellion;  that  he  wared  the  toi 
around;  he  talked  of  concord,  a 
discord.     The  prefect  of  Monteno 
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manded  by  the  Emperor  himself  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  all  lette^rs  to  or  from  thfi 
residence  of  the  Pope:  he  was  also  commanded 
to  speak  more  resolutely  to  the  Pope  himself^ 
and  to  sound  in  his  ears,  *^  4uit  after  the  excpm* 
munication  he  had  fulminated,  after  his  ccHiduct 
iat  Rome  (in  which  he  persisted  at  Savpna)^ 
the  Emperor  would  treat  him  as  he  deserved : 
the  age  had  become  so  enlightened,  that  it  could 
clearly  distinguish  between  the  doctrines  of  Jesuf 
Christ,  and  those  of  Gregory  the  Seventh." 

Threats  were  followed  up  by  acts :  from  sple^, 
and  from  the  hope  that  terror  woxdd  extort 
concession,  the  Emperor  had  commanded  th^t 
all  external  pomp  shpuld  be  banished  from  tb^ 
pontifical  residence.  These  rigid  commands  wore 
diligently  executed:  Prince  Borghese  deprived 
ihe  Pope  of  his  carriages;  deprived  him  of 
Sarmatoris,  and  of  his  other  officers;  suppressed 
every  exterior  mark  of  respect ;  interdicted  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink ;  intimated  to  him,  by  the 
order  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  was  prohibited 
from  communicating  with  any  church  of  .the 
empire,  or  with  any  subject  of  the  Emperor, 
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under  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  as  we 
him  as  for  them;  that  he  who  had  pre 
rebellion,  he  whose  soul  was  dyed  in  gall,  c 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  church;  that,  sini 
could  do  nothing  wisely,  he  should  be  ma 
know  that  the  Emperor  was  sufficiently  pon 
to  do  as  his  ancestors  had  done,  and  d 
the  Pope. 

^  They     thought     at    Paris     that     comn 

acquired  increased  force  from  repetition.     T 

fore  Bigot  de  Preameneu  again  desired  thai 

Pope  should  be  informed  that,  on  his  aca 

the  cardinals  and  vicars  general  had  lost  I 

liberty,  and  the  canons  their  prebends ;  tha 

secret  machinations  were  unworthy  of  his  o£ 

that  he  would  be  the  cause  of  misfortune  t 

those  who  had    dealings    with    him ;  that 

declared  enemy  of  the  Emperor  ought  to  1 

himself  at  rest ;  and  as  he  chose  to  style  fain 

a  prisoner,  he  should  act  as  if  he   were  ti 

a   captive,    nor  attempt   any  correspondence 

communication  with  any   one;    that   it  wi 

great  misfortime  to  Christendom  to  have  a  I 

Uuis  ignorant  of  what  was  due  to  soverai 
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finally,  that  the  peace  of  the  state  should  not 
be  disturbed,  and  that  the  necessary  acts  should 
be  effected  without  him. 

Besides  the  commands  of  the  minister  of  the 
officiality  and  of  the  governor  of  Piedmont,  as 
the  whole  Napoleoiiic  government  was  set  in 
^notion  against  the  priest  of  Savona,  orders  were 
issued  from  the  banks  of  the  despotic  and 
inquisitorial  Seine,  to  watch  the  pontifical  resi- 
dence within  and  without.  They  examined 
every  thing — they  analysed  every  thing ;  nothings 
however  trifling,  could  transpire,  or,  to  use  the 
very  official  words,  could  filtrate  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  police.  They  watched  what 
was  important;  with  the  same  jealousy  they 
watched  what  was  insignificant:  they  did  not 
give  implicit  faith  to  all,  but  only  to  the  most 
confidential.  If  any  one  gave  false  intelligence, 
he  was  punished  ;  if  true,  he  was  rewarded. 
The  investigation  was  vigilant,  constant,  but 
invisible,  as  various  as  the  forms  of  Proteus. 
The  agents  were  of  all  languages,  of  all  classes, 
of  all  trades ;  various  and  infinite  the  pretexts, 
but  alwajrs    natural;  for  there  was  to  be  no 
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atembic  seen,  lest  it  should  call  a) 
alchemiBt.  They  were  command 
practice  eveiy  species  of  craft,  < 
stratagem,  every  soil  of  trick.  ' 
surpass  in  cunning  (these  were  tl 
of  the  letters)  even  the  priests, 
the  most  mischievous  and  artful, 
especially  to  watch  the  road  fro 
Turin,  for  that  was  the  infectious  i 
were  carefully  to  examine  foot-passi 
seen  them  diligently.  Pretexts  are  i 
to  evade  suspicion:  now  they  we: 
of  a  vagabond,  now  of  a  fugitive 
now  were  seeking  a  deserter,  and 
demned  thief;  a  slight  excuse  sen 
the  truth.  In  brief,  the  territor 
was  desolated  by  the  police.  Wl 
were  general  assemblies  of  men  of 
condition,  high  or  low,  the  police 
to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  gove 
who  were  most  esteemed  and  mo 
for  doquence,  instigating  them  tc 
the  Pope  was  wrong  and  the  En 
that  Napoleon  loved  religi<m   betti 
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did.     They  intrigued  also  to  procure  the  aid  of 
the  sacristies  and  the  confessionals.     The  curatea 
luid  the  ccmstitutional    priests   were  given    to 
understand  that  their  obedience  and  submission 
Hhould    not    remain  unnoticed,  or  unrewarded* 
If  any  canon,  or  any  regular  who  had  returned  to 
secular  life,  felt  an  emotion  either  of  pity  or  com- 
punction, the  precepts  of  self-interest  were  quickly 
somided  in  his  ears,  and  he  was  intimidated  at 
once  by  hints  oi  the  loss  of  his  pension,  and 
of  the  omniscience  of  the  police.     If,  de^ite  of 
all  this,  any  one  proved  rebellious,  a  residence 
Was  assigned  to  him  which  much  diminished  his 
refractory  disposition.     In  fine,  they  courted  the 
ecclesiastics  in  public  and  in  private  by  every 
species  of  courtesy,  recommending  those  to  the 
minister  of  the  officiality  who,  by  precept  and 
example,  most  strenuously  advocated  the  doctrine 
of  obedience,  teaching  that  all  temporal  power 
comes  from  Ood,  and  that  the  gospel  enjoins  sub- 
mission to  princes.     They  were  required  to  imbue 
their  flddcs  with  the  conviction,  that  the  Emperor 
never  deviated  from  the  maxims  which  regulated 
his  government ;  his  boundless  munifieoiiMalwqm 
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rewarding  those  who  faithfully 
served  him ;  his  inflexible  just 
ponishiug  the  calummator,  the  ] 
diffietninator  of  schism  and  discoi 
These  were  the  measures  ezn| 
adherents  of  Napoleon  to  Begreg 
from  mankind,  and  to  prevent  a 
knowing,  or  saying,  or  doing,  aii| 
tated  against  his  will.  The  skill 
certainly  exquisite;  a  fit  study 
desired  only  to  govern  in  conso: 
despotism  of  his  own  uncontro 
The  Emperor  seeing  that  neither  p 
threats,  nor  arts  of  intimidation 
imprisonment,  could  bend  the  < 
Pontiff,  and  believing  that  popular  o 
not,  until  every  other  method  hai 
been  tried, .  admit  of  his  nialdn|^, 
authority  alone,  so  great  an  innov; 
by  which  the  bishops  of  France,  ao^ 
realms  subject  to  him,  should  d 
canonical  institutions  from  the  Apoi 
resolved  to  make  a  more  efficient 
ecclesiastical    council  assembled    at 
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was  persuaded,  that  an  army  of  ecclesiastics  of 
rank  and  learning  would  strongly  operate  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  in  case  a 
necessity  should  arise  for  bursting  the  ties  which 
united  the  episcopacy  of  France  to  the  Holy 
Dce« 

He  was  also  resolved  to  adopt  another  mea- 
sure, to  which  he  was  chiefly  instigated  by 
the  ecclesiastical  council :  this  was  to  convoke  a 
national  council  at  Paris,  in  order  to  consider 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  to  suggest 
the  measures  that  might  be  most  expedient  in 
consequence.  Besides  the  great  authority  of 
such  a  council,  this  measure  was  desirable,  from 
the  hope  that  the  Italian  bishops  also  would 
attend  the  assembly,  they  being  for  the  most  part 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  which  had  latterly 
chiefly  flourished  at  Pistoja,  and  had  been 
embraced  throughout  Italy  by  many  learned 
canonists,  and  would  pronoimce  sentence  in  favour 
of  an  opinion  which,  as  far  as  concerned  the 
succession  of  bishops,  appeared  conformable  to 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  primitive  church. 

Having    arranged    these    things.    Napoleon, 
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secure  of  the  result,  atunulated 
council  to  commeuce  their  task. 
displayed  great  art  Id  replying 
whidi  had  been  firamed  with  y« 
than  their  answers,  To  the  qi 
the  government  of  the  church 
they  answered,  that  it  was  not. 
faith,  the  holy  scriptures,  traditi 
decrees  of  councils  furnished  the  n 
of  discipline,  those  that  were  ui 
r^ulated  by  the  decrees  of  the  univ 
those  that  were  peculiar,  by  the  1 
cular  churches.  This  opinioa  of  tl 
well  founded.  They  added,  that  i 
church,  full  of  charity  and  fx>ndei 
always  respected  each  peculiar  rule, 
that  God  had  given  to  St  Peter  an 
fiors  the  primacy  in  honour  and  jurif 
not  proceeding  beyond  this  genera] 
the  council  did  not  descend  to  pai 
explain  in  what  consisted  the  prin 
diction ;  for  in  this  the  whole  difl 
controversy  lay.  "  God,  at  the  san 
tinned  the  councillors,  "  gave  to  a] 
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the  privilege  of  ruling  the  churches,  subordinate^ 
however,  to  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  from  which 
it  resulted,  that  where  this  subordination  was 
not  infringed,  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  had 
full  commission  to  govern  the  church. 

They  decided  that  the  Pope  could  not  refuse 
his  intervention  in  spiritual  affairs,  on  account 
of  temporal  causes,  when  these  were  not  of  such 
a  nlature  as  to  prevent  the  free  and  independent 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  authority.  ^<It  was 
expedient  for  the  Pope  to  have  cardinals  of  all 
nations  in  the  consistory,  but  it  was  not  expedient 
to  regulate  the  exact  numbers ;  as  it  was  proper 
to  leave  the  pontiff  some  liberty  in  the  election 
of  his  councillors.  Nor  on  this  point  -could  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Basle  be  exceeded,  whidi 
prescribed  the  election  of  cardinals  of  all  nations, 
as  far  as  could  conveniently  be  done,  and  as  the 
choice  of  the  most  worthy  individuals  might 
admit  of  it.**  But  the  council  so(m  counter^ 
vailed  this  opinion,  by  declaring,  as  the  facts 
obliged  them  to  do,  *'  that  the  Empennr  had 
truly  united  in  his  own  person  all  the  rights 
ts  to  the  election  of  cardinals,  wiiich  had  been 
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possessed  by  the  kings  of  France, 
of  Brabant,  and  by  the  sovereigns 
Piedmont,  and  Tuscany."  From 
have  followed,  that,  with  the  en 
cardinals  of  the  hereditaiy  states  i 
the  rights  of  Spain  were  sooa  alsi 
to  the  rest),  that  Napoleon  wa 
nominate  all  the  cardinals.  And  i 
pendence  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
Pius  were  even  to  be  reinstated  ii 
dominion  at  Rome,  would  have 
nullity. 

They  pronounced  that  |"  the  o 
not  been  violated  in  any  essential  ; 
Emperor."  Here  the  prelates  four 
in  a  serious  dilemma;  for  they  k 
Pope  had  protested  .against  the  oi; 
for  France,  and  yet  more  strongly 
for  Italy.  They  extricated  themsel 
difficulty,  however,  by  opportunelv 
that  several  of  the  articles  of  w^ii 
had  complained  were  maxims  and  i 
Gallican  church.  They  answered.  1 
dition  of  the  clergy  in  France  had 
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ameliorated  since  the  concordat.  This  the  pre- 
lates had  every  reason  to  declare ;  nor  did  they 
on  this  point  say  so  much,  that  much  more  might 
not  have  been  said. 

To  decide  whether  the  Pope  could  of  his  own 
will  refuse  institution,  the  council  entered  into  a 
long  chain  of  argument;  for  in  this  consisted 
the  very  nucleus  of  the  whole  difficulty.  <<  The 
concordat  they  explained  as  a  reciprocal  contract 
between  the  head  of  the  state,  and  the  head  of 
the  church,  by  which  each  had  bound  himself  by 
certain  obligations  to  the  other.  It  was  also  a 
treaty  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  French 
nation,  and  to  the  Catholic  church.  By  it  his 
Majesty  was  invested  with  the  same  right  of 
nominating  the  archbishops  and  bishops  which 
the  kings  of  France  had  first  enjoyed  through 
the  concordat  concluded  between  Leo  the  Tenth 
and  Francis  the  First.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
Pope  to  give  canonical  institution  to  the  nominees 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  for  France, 
previously  to  the  change  of  government;  but 
that  the  Pope  ought  to  give  investiture,  not  of 
his  own  arbitrement,  but  according  to  canonical 
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regulations.  By  the  terms  of  tb 
1515  he  was  obliged  to  grant  tl 
declare  the  canonical  reasons  of  hi 
suppose  that  he  could  arbitrarily 
any  assigned  cause,  refuse  the  bulk 
that  be  was  not  bound  l^  any  in 
by  that  which  he  bad  solemnly 
that  he  might  break  the  faith  ^ 
pledged  to  the  Emperor,  to  France, 
church  for  which  the  concordat 
secured  the  protection  of  the 
mcmarch  of  the  earth.  The  Pope,  tl 
knew  these  things,  and  acknowled 
of  these  maxims;  but  he  denied  t 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  his  lette 
Caprara.  These  reasons  were  insu 
Emperor  had  not  in  any  essential  p 
the  concordat.  As  for  political  m 
not  their  province  to  judge  of  su 
concerns  were  of  one  nature,  spirj 
of  another.  The  Senatus-consi 
united  Rome  to  France,  had  not 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope;  nor 
dominion     necessary   for     the     exe 
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pontifical  functions.  The  appropriation  of  Rome 
had  not  violated  the  concordat,  nor  had  the 
eoncordat  made  any  stipulation  to  secure  Rome 
to  the  Pope.  Not  for  a  temporal  prince,  but 
for  the  head  of  the  church,  had  this  treaty  been 
framed.  The  prince  was  no  more;  but  the 
pontificate  was  still  in  being,  and  the  pontifical 
anthority  untouched.  The  Pope  might  protest, 
he  might  demand  his  Roman  states;  but  he  might 
Bot  enforce  his  protests  and  his  demands  by 
spiritual  means,  or  by  excommunications.  The 
Emperor  declared,  that  he  desired  no  innovation 
in  religion ;  he  protested  that  he  sought  the 
execution  of  the  stipulated  conditions  of  the 
concordat;  nor  could  the  Pope  from  temporal 
reasons  refuse  to  fulfil  them.  Clement  the 
Seventh,  when  insulted  by  Charles  the  Fifth, 
had  never  proceeded  to  such  an  extremity.'* 
T^e  prelates  were  now  to  speak  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Pope's  personal  liberty,  and  of  his 
segregation ;  for  of  these  injuries  had  Pius  com- 
plained  in  his  letter  to  Cardinal  Caprara,  and 
on  them  he  principally  grounded  his  refusal 
of  the  bulla:  on  this  point,  they  touched  with 
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c^-uvcne  breritT  of  expressic 
t&ti  ilw  Emperor  would  et 
lae  n?nv.  and  ail  tbe  jusdre 
pbiia£^~  Thus  coldly  did  prel 
ckuzv^  [Hviate?  vfao  held  the 
c^Kcrw  en  the  cruel  case  of  i 
cvoiwt  iHt  thif  point  canno 
sar  process  of  jeasomng :  i 
with  petard  to  the  canonical 
Ecipovir  was  right,  and  th 
vTv>f^.  tbe  single  fivt  of  th 
the  Poniid*  reitdeied  all  deli 
pATl  uujustifiahle.  The  cone 
in  net  a  tzeatr,  aigued  th« 
Mtnditioa  of  the  tvo  coDtzac 
the  [wwer  of  free  deliberation  i 
freedom  of  deliberation  could 
Fo^ie  in  the  condition  of  t 
equality  existed  between  an  in 
aud  the  Emperor  vho  barred 
The  independent.'e  of  princes  i 
be  seeiuvd,  an  impassable  bi 
raised  against  the  abuses  of 
aud   whosoever   could   accomp 
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•would  deserve  well  of  the  Catholic  world,  nay, 
even  of  the  whole  human  race.  But  the  captivity 
of  the  Pope  disturbed  every  thing,  and,  ere  the 
canonical  question  was  discussed,  that  of  personal 
freedom  should  have  been  definitively  concluded. 

The  subject  in  dispute  became  the  more 
thorny  as  the  debate  advanced.  The  prelates 
declared,  **  that  they  could  not  consider  the 
concordat  as  abrogated ;  because  it  was  not  a 
mere  personal  matter  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope,  but  a  treaty  which  constituted  a  part 
of  the  public  law  of  France,  and  contained 
the  fundamental  principles  and  rules  of  the 
Galilean  church.  Even,  therefore,  should  the 
Pope  persevere  in  refusing  to  execute  his  part,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  called  upon  to  perform  the 
stipulations  ;  and  if  the  supreme  pontiff  still 
refused  to  grant  the  bulls,  this  refusal  should 
be  protested  against  as  illegal,  and  an  appeal 
made  to  the  Pope,  better  informed,  or  to  his 
eaceessor."  Here  the  prelates  arrived  at  the  last 
extreme;  for  whether  the  concordat  were  to  be 
considered  as  abrogated,  or  as  only  suspended,  a 
remedy  in  either  case  became  necessary.  ^'  Seeing 
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then  that  the  CaUioIic  religion  can: 
out  epiBCopacy,  and  that  episoop 
without  canonical  institution,  ni 
union  of  episcopal  juriMiiction  a 
and  seeing  also  that  the  Golli 
noble  a  portion  of  Catholic  Chriate 
into  these  fatal  atraita,  not  fay  a 
own ;  aha  ought  not,  and  she  ecu 
her  own  cause,  nor  supinely  subi 
destruction,  without  seeking  the 
servation  ;  and  the  prelates  advist 
to  cause  researches  to  be  made  int 
the  church,  both  in  ancient  and 
under  similar  circumstances."  Tl 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  < 
were  elected  by  the  sufirages 
of  the  same  province,  and  the 
people  of  the  vacant  church, 
received  confirmation  from  the  me 
that  for  the  metropolitan  see  { 
provincial  council.  In  times  pos 
the  emperors  and  other  Christi 
largely  participated  in  the  non 
bishoi»; ;    but    by    degrees    the 
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made  without  the  co-operatioii  of  the  people 
or  the  clergy  of  the  district;  and  the  elections 
devolved  on  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  churchy 
dependenti  however,  on  the  Consent  of  the 
prince,  and  the  ccmfirmation  of  the  metropo- 
litan, or  of  the  provincial  council.  The  disuse 
of  these  assemblies — the  frequent  omtests  that 
arose  out  of  the  elections-— the  difficulty  of  ter^ 
minating  them  on  the  spot*— the  advantage  that 
princes  found  in  treating  directly  with  the  Pope, 
had  introduced  the  customs  of  transferring  tlies^ 
causes  to  the  Holy  See,  and  in  this  manner  the 
supreme  pontiff  had  gradually  acquired  the 
power  of  confirming  the  greater  part  of  the 
bishops.  This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the 
period  of  the  council  of  Basle.  The  decrees  of 
this  council  relative  to  the  nomination  and  con- 
firmation of  bishops,  were  accepted  by  the  church 
of  France,  and  ccmfirmed  by  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  Bourges  in  1488.  By  these,  election 
by  the  chapters  was  confirmed,  and  institution 
left  to  the  bishops.  Thus  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion of  Bourges  had  remedied  the  want  of  ponti- 
fical institution.  About  a  century  from  that  time, 
the     concordat    between    Leo    the   Tenth    and 
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Francis  the  First  had  been  con 
lion  by  the  king  was  substitute 
chapters,  and  canonical  institui 
for  the  pope  alone.  In  this 
power  of  institution  been  tran 
metropolitans,  or  the  provincia 
supreme  pontiff,  and  the  elc 
chapters  to  the  supreme  ml 
"  Now,  therefore,"  said  the  prela 
further  discussion,  since  the  coi 
sity  are  imperative,  and  since 
of  the  Gallican  church  is  not  on 
but  enjoined  by  every  prec^t,  di* 
if  the  Pope  persisted  in  his  ref 
advisable  to  return  to  the  anc 
metropolitans — not  in  perpetniti 
but  transitorily,  for  a  season  onl 
please  Him  who  moves  all  heai 
good  pleasure  to  turn  that  oi  the 
this  great,  aifectiooat%  and  ze 
France.  The  pragmatic  sanel 
must  afford  the  remedy  of  tl 
Serious  and  extreme  as  the  me 
the    prelates  further    reconune: 
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council;  they  did  not  desire  to  anticipate  the 
resolution  of  this  council;  but  they  presumed  that 
in  case  that  should  decide  on  the  revival  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  it  would  first  conjure  and 
supplicate  the  Pontiff  to  show,  sincere  affection 
towards  the  Grallican  church,  and  by  restoring  to 
her  the  bishops  to  restore  her  life ;  yet,  if  neither 
prayers  nor  supplications  could  overcome  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Pope,  the  council  then,  as  a  last 
resource  to  avoid  utter  destruction,  should  order 
the  pragmatic  sanction  to  be  revived.** 

In  the  mean  time,  the  doctrine  of  the  advocates 
of  the  primitive  discipline  became  daily  more 
widely  diffused ;  and  the  Italian  states,  more 
especially,  resounded  with  them.  Those  who 
had  embraced  these  opinions  believed  that  the 
time  of  their  triumph  had  arrived ;  they  rejoiced 
in  the  diminution  of  the  papal  authority,  and 
affirmed,  that  the  remedies  proposed  were  not 
only  salutary  but  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
most  unhealthy  state  (as  they  averred  it  to  be) 
of  the  church.  The  remembrance  of  the  trans- 
actions of  1801,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  jot  Paris  of  that  year,  had  not 
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enligfatened  them  aa  to  the  cot 
tioDB  of  Napoleon.  "  The  epis 
they,  represented  the  church,  aJi' 
to  represent  her  as  lon^  as  th 
having  endeavoured,  in  these 
limit  and  diminish  the  flivine 
bishops,  the  popes  had  been  g\ 
offence.  The  power  inherent  i 
order  is  immediately  derived  fro 
and  no  human  power  can  arrogi 
right  of  altering  it.  Never  cou 
jurisdiction  perish  :  the  council 
the  year  one  thousand  acknow) 
and  legitimate  bishops,  those  on] 
ordained  by  their  respective  metrt 
wta  the  decision  of  the  councils 
decrees  of  which  so  much  respeo 
those  early  and  purest  days  < 
The  contrary  doctrines  had  beei 
the  Lateran  councils  alone,  whii 
the  domestic  coimcils  of  the  pope 
politons,  in  fine,  ought  to  give 
the  bishops  ;  the  attempt  of  the  f 
it    to    themselves     entirely*    bej 
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usurpation.      Ood    had    given    to    Peter    the 
primacy  of  honour ;  and  the  supreme  power  of 
regulating  and  maintaining  in  purity  the  discipline 
and  the  faith  of  all  the  churches  that  compose 
the  universal  church  belonged  to  them,  but  not 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  in  the  case  in  point : 
the  power  of  jurisdiction,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
transmission  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  was 
plenary  in  every  bishop  by  right    and    divine 
ordinance,  as  fully  as  it  was  in  the  supreme 
pontiff.    Christ  the  Redeemer  had  thus  ordained^ 
when  he  gave  the  bishops  power    to  rule  over 
the  churches :  this  was  required  for  the  security 
of  states,   and    for   the    independence    of    the 
temporal  power.    Was   it  just   and  expedient^ 
they  demanded,  and  accordant  to  the  divine  will» 
that  the  popes  should  be  able,  by  issuing  an 
interdict,  and  refusing  to  continue  the  succession 
of  the  episcopacy,  to  disturb  the  consciences  of 
the  pious,  and  to  convulse  provinces  and  king- 
doms ?    Was  it  not  absurd  to  suppose,  that  Ood 
had  not  given  to  every  social  union  the  means 
of  preserving  itself  in  health  and  safety  ?    And 
wkA  eeenrityf  what  safety  could  there  be  in  a 
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State  of  depciidence  on  a  foreigner? 
and  various  had  been  the  methods  devi« 
princes  to  preserve  tlieir  own  states  fix» 
dangers  which  threatened  them  hy  the  A 
of  the  Roman  See ;  now  prag^matics,  now  ap 
now  concordats  ;  but  all  had  proved  insuffi 
because  the  root  of  the  evil  had  been  sul 
to  remain,  that  is,  the  illegitimate  and  ezci 
power  of  the  popes.  At  every  caprice  ol 
/  i  .  See  of  Rome,    a    new    swarm    of  perils 

dissentions  were  put   in    motion ;    every 

election  of  a    pope  excited   alarm  ;    a  car 

more  or  less  in  the  consistory  was  sufficiei 

turn  a  kingdom  upside  down.     It  was  now 

to  undo   this   hitherto    inextricable    knot; 

tjrranny  of  Rome  ought  now  to  be   prosti 

when  a  prince  who  was  potent  above  all  oti 

desired  to  accomplish  such  a  task.     Were  ep 

pacy  restored   to  its    full   dignity — ^to    its 

power,  this  independence  on  the  See    of  S 

would  be  the  universal  liberty  ;    it  would 

secure  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  bee 

the  mixture  of  temporal  with  spiritual  oono 

which    had    been    the    sottice  --of    inm^mm 
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scandals,  and  of  a  deplorable  schism^  had  been 
the  work  of  Rome.  If  religion  were  entirely 
spiritu^,  and  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  states, 
or  give  occasion  for  the  malidons  to  censure  her, 
she  would  have  more  influence;  and  even  those 
who  did  not  yield  her  allegiance  would  not 
refuse  to  grant  her  their  respect.  The  Catholic 
communion  unceasingly  deplored  the  loss  of 
Germany,  the  loss  of  England :  this  lamentable 
dismemberment  was  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
preponderance  of  Rome,  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  popes,  and  to  their  cupidity  in  temporal 
matters.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  return  to 
that  sjTstem  which,  established  by  Christ  and 
by  the  apodtles,  had  endured  for  so  many 
centuries  in  the  primitive  church,  which 
the  most  pious,  the  most  learned,  the  most 
exemplary,  had  inculcated,  and,  with  the 
most  zealous  affection,  espoused  as  their  own. 
From  this  alone  could  religion  derive  purity, 
states  security.  The  honoured  memories  of 
Leopold  and  Ricci  were  still  fresh,  especially  in 
Italy ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  ecclesiastics  there, 
ewn  of  the  first  rank,  and  as  superior,  too,  for 
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tbeir  leaniiDg  and  Tirtue,  foil 
steps,  and  supported  the  same  di 
ambition,  nor  from  tlie  desire  < 
aiice  towards  him  to  whom  al 
their  adversaries,  were  becon 
from  sincere  convictioD,  £rcm 
restoring  the  ancient  constitutioi 
such  as  they  believe  it  to  bare  b 
iog  abuses,  of  restoring  and  confii 
of  princes,  which  was  iniringet 
derate  power  of  the  church." 

The  diffusion  of  these  dc 
Napoleon,  because  he  though  th 
him  an  opportunity  of  intimidatii 
excited  hopes  of  reducing  him  to 
nor  were  they  displeasing  to  tht 
pendence  amongst  the  bishops  t 
This  Roman  yoke  already  b^^Q 
and  intolerable  to  them,  and  the 
idea  of  becoming  popes  themsel^ 
the  ecclesiastics  of  his  dominions 
every  tiling  went  on  to  the 
Napoleon. 

'i'he  Vupe  triumphed,  not  vah 
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but  by  misfortunes,  which  always  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  men;  nor  were  his  theologians  silent, 
although  Napoleon  had  ^ideavoured  to  put  a 
rough  bridle  in  their  mouths.  They  defended 
the  Apostolical  See,  not  only  against  the  doc-* 
trines  of  Port-Royal  and  Pistoja,  but  against  the 
allegations  of  the  ecclesiastical  coundL  <<  Christ,^ 
they  asserted  **  had  founded  on  Peter  the  whole 
edifice  of  religion ;  to  him  had  given  the  jHiniacy 
of  honour — the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  :  by  him, 
and  by  him  alone,  could  the  authority  of  the  church 
be  transmitted  and  transferred  to  others.  Christ, 
the  Saviour,  had  in  truth  i^ipointed  the  bishops  to 
govern  the  church,  but  not  of  themselves,  or  inde« 
pendently  of  Peter,  but  by  his  mandate,  and  under 
his  controul.  Peter  was  the  fountain  from  which 
flowed  all  ecclesiastical  power.  From  the  necessity 
of  the  times  in  those  early  ages,  in  the  midst  ' 
of  adverse  religions,  of  continual  persecutions  ; 
amidst  a  people  masters  of  the  world,  and  who 
adored  other  gods;  amidst  so  many  differing 
nations;  amidst  the  vast  extent  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe ;  the  first  apostles  by  divine, 
and  afkjBrwards  the  bishops  by  apostolical  insti* 


( 
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tution,   had  used  their   authority    without 

express  mandate  of  St.  Peter,  yet  with  his  c 

sent ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  beUeved,  that  in  « 

to  support  80  great  a  weight,  the  apostles 

their  successors  should  not  have  agreed  by  c 

mon  consent,  to  grant  the  different  province 

one  or  to  another,  to  avoid  confusion  and  cont 

Notwithstanding   this,    it    was    incontrov* 

that    Peter    had    an    ordinary    and    perpei 

the  apostles  an    extraordinary   mandate,  w 

was    to    end  with    themselves,    or    with  I 

immediate  successors*— he  a  mandate  for  the  si 

foundation    and    perpetual    government  of 

church ;  they  a  temporary  mandate,  adapte 

the  necessities  of  the  times :  this  necessity  cea 

the  authority  distributed   amongst   the  apt 

and  their  immediate  successors,  returned  ti 

common  fountain,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sncce 

of  Peter.    Tlius  the  church,    sprung  from 

alone,  returned  to  one  alone, — a  wonderful 

divine  dispensation.     Even  in   the  most  n 

antiquity,  evidences  of  the  transfer  of  the  autl 

of  Peter  to  the  other  rulers  of  the  church  i 

Imj  discovered.     The  metropolitan 
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confirms  this  truth ;  for  in  those  early  times,  the 
Christian  world  was  divided  into  east  and  west ; 
there  were  two  metropolitan  seea  in  the  first, 
Alexandria  and  AnUoch ;  one  in  the  second,  Rome. 
The  two  oriental  metropolitana  gave  to  the  bishops 
of  their  respective  provinces  the  ecclesiastical 
mandate,  that  is,  ordination  and  jurisdiction,  con- 
ferring the  office,  and  assigning  its  locality.  The 
metropolitan  of  the  west,  the  successor  of  Peter, 
did  the  same  to  the  bishops  of  the  west ;  but  the 
fonner  had  originally  received  their  power  from 
Peter ;  for  Peter  had  himself  governed  the  church 
of  Antioch,  and  had  appointed  his  successor  in 
its  government,  when  he  had  come  to  found  and 
to  rule  over  the  church  of  Rome.  As  to  the 
church  of  Antioch,  Peter  had  sent  his  disciple, 
St.  JVIark,  to  govern  it ;  but  if  the  origin  shows 
the  authority,  so  do  particular  circumstancea  con- 
firm  it;  because  the  Roman  pontiffs,  successors 
of  St  Peter,  sent  the  pall,  in  token  of  the 
conferred  authority,  to  the  eastern  metropolitans. 
These  metropolitans  sought  to  receive  the  com- 
munion from  the  Roman  ptmtiff,  and  without 
obtaining  this  ronminiiioii,  tM 
vol..  II. 


( 
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themselves  to  be  legitimate.     The  Ronian  poO 

were  known  to  have  at  times  deposed  the  me 

politans,  or,  88  they  were  afterwards  called,  pi 

archsoftheeast.  According  to  the  Roman  law] 

all  these  circumstances  demonstrated  the  sui 

orily  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  ages;  from  wl 

are  to  be  deduced  the  independence  and  the  pe 

tuity  of  the  mandate  given  to  the  popes,  and 

dependence  of  the  metropolitans  as  only  delegi 

From  this  it  follows,  that  since  all  spiritual  a« 

rity  consists  in  the  faculty  of  transmitting 

mandate  of  Christ,  the  right  of  confirming  an 

instituting  aU    the   bishops    of  the   chund 

supreme  and  divine,  consequently  inalienable 

uncontrollable,  and  not  subject  to  intermp 

restriction,  or  cessation.     No  power  what 

not  even  the  church,  could  diminish  it.    If 

modification  had  at  any  time  been  introd 

especially  in  the  primitive  ages,  it  had  i 

place  by  the  determination  or  with  the  co 

of  the  supreme  pontiff." 

Then,  as  to  France  in  particular,  the  B 
theologians  asserted  the  tranamiasioB  of  the 
date  of  St.  Peter  to  the  chmdi  of  that  XM 
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be  much  more  manifest  than:  in  any  other  what- 
ever ;  because  the  popes,  as  regarded  that  church, 
were  not  only  popes,  but  metropolitans,  being 
the  metropolitans  of  the  west ;  and  if  any*  par- 
ticular metropolitan  had  been  created  for  the 
better  government  of  the  chunrh  through  so 
wide  a  province,  he  was  created  by  the  pontificial 
authority.  Of  the  nomination  and  institution  of 
bishops  made  by  the  popes  in  the  four  Gauls, 
even  without  the  intervention  of  the  metropoli- 
tans, or  of  the  regal  authority  itself,  examples 
are  to  be  found  ;  and,  if  examples  of  nomination, 
of  depositions  also ;  which  proves  the  fulness  of 
the  pontifical  authority  in  France,  in  every 
period.** 

Nor  did  the  defenders  of  the  Apostolical  See  allow 
more  weight  to  the  arguments  adduced  from  the 
pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourges.  ''For  this  they 
esteemed  wholly  invalid,  from  the  essential  defect 
of  its  origin,  having  been,  as  they  said,  concerted 
and  published  by  the  incompetent  and  secular 
Authority  of  the  king.  If  they  pronounced  it 
nun  ftoni  the  vieir  of  its  origin,  they  were  further 
IfdiiiMl  to  JjittiBlaitt  ftMve  ilrangly  its  nullity  by 

t8 
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a  decree  of  the  universal  church ;  for  the 
Lateran  council  had  ahrogated  and  annullc 
and  had  further  declared  it  schismatic, 
even  allowing  that  it  were  not  defective  i 
origin,  and  that  all  might  be  referred  to  ( 
siastical  authority,  that  is,  to  a  national  cc 
of  France;  can  the  authority  of  a  nal 
council  supersede  that  of  a  general  council  ? 
the  decision  of  a  part  have  greater  weight 
^, '  J  the  decision  of  the  whole  ?       Does   infelli 

.belong  to  particular  and  not  to  the  ecuni( 
councils  ?  Has  the  Galilean  church  herself- 
the  clergy  of  1682,  gone  to  such  excesses 
have  maintained  a  proposition  so  monsti 
has  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  definitively  de 
that  infallibility  resides  in  the  universal  c 
and  the  Pope  conjoined  ?  If  this  be  true,  as 
true  it  is,  how  can  the  proposition  be  main 
that  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourges 
schismatic  ?  How  can  the  clergy  of  Franc 
port  this  without  contradicting  themselves : 
Lateran  censures  proved  the  error  of  the 
siastical  council,  and  the  necessity  of  th 
tifical    mandate  to  confer   episcopal  juri» 
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Further,  the  concordat  between  Leo  the  Tenth  and 
Francis  the  First,  abolished  the  pragmatic  sane-* 
tion,  nor  could  it  in  any  manner  be  resuscitated. 
The  council  of  Trent,  that  is,  the  universal 
church,  had  approved  the  concordat  itself,  and 
had  solemnly  pronounced  the  pontifical  authority 
to  be  indispensible  for  the  canonical  institution 
of  bishops.  Nor  does  it  avail  to  assert,  that  the 
council  of  Trent  was  not  accepted  in  France  as 
to  discipline ;  for  the  immortal  mandate  of  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  is  not  a  rule  of  discipline, 
but  is  a  divine  institution,  and  therefore  apper-% 
taining  to  doctrine.  Besides  this,  it  was  onlyr 
the  King  of  France,  that  is,  the  secular  power^ 
that  refused  to  accept,  in  other  words,  to  publish 
the  council  of  Trent,  whilst  the  Grallican  clergy 
accepted  it  truly,  and  continually  urged  the 
Kings  of  France  to  publish  it.*' 

"  Nor,"  continued  they,  "  is  the  allegation  of 
necessity  more  valid ;  because  it  is  evident,  that 
even  in  a  case  of  necessity,  the  power  of  admi- 
nistering an  extraordinary  remedy  is  requisite, 
such  being  administered ;  without  such  power, 
that  which  is  proposed  as  medicine,  must  be  in 
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fact,  otherwise, — a  poison  that  would  occ 
death — not  life.  Now,  oertainfy^,  the  Gt 
clergy  do  not  possess  the  faculty  of  modil 
still  less  of  aTmnlling  that  which,  supposiiig 
that  it  were  not  of  divine  institation,  has 
declared,  defined,  and  decreed  by  the  nnii 
diurch.  In  similar  cases,  we  must  not  e 
to  procure  a  remedy  for  ourselves,  but 
wait  till  we  receive  it  from  IHiovidence. 

**  The  prelates  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  i 
that  the  government  of  the  church  is  not  des 
that  the  Pope  must  conform  to  the  canons ; 
they  iqppeal  for  this  to  the  councils.  Bat  ' 
the  Pope,  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  oma 
which,  without  having  any  r^^ard  to  the  ci 
he  made  with  Napoleon,  had  ezerciaed  an 
and  unheard  of  authimty,  and,  notwithstai 
the  councils,  even  the  general  councils,  a 
himself  declares,  had  deposed  without  any 
sation  or  process,  all  the  bishops  of  the  < 
kingdom  of  France;  these  same  prelatai 
are  now  so  jealous  of  the  Gallican  libertic 
not  then  invoke  these  liberties — they  dii 
complain  of  papal  despotism — they  did  not  i 
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to  a  council;  but  most  complaeeatly,  most 
willingly,  did  they  take  the  seats  of  the  deposed 
ecclesiastics;  and  now  they  employ  that  authority 
which  the  P<^,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  whom 
they  superseded,  had  given  to  them^  to  assault 
him,  and  to  teadi  that  no  power  is  independent 
of  the  canons.  They  did  not  then  demand  a* 
general  council,  nor  the  assent  of  the  church; 
when  power,  wealth,  and  honours  wiere  in 
question.  But  if  then  they  erred,  and  if  the 
canons  are  inviolable,  if  the  Oallican  liberties  are 
inviolable,  they  must  now  submit  to  the  charge 
of  ignorance,  to  avoid  the  chlUracter  of  impostors, 
since  from  their  error  and  partidpation,  there 
has  not  been  in  the  church  of  France  for  ten 
jrears  bade  any  legitimate  jurisdiction;  and  all 
the  bishops  and  all  the  curates  have  been  intru- 
ders. By  their  adherence  to  the  concordat,  they 
renounced  their  liberty,  and  implidtly  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  the  Pope  over  the 
canons ;  they  acknowledged  his  infallibility ;  and 
now  they  raise  their  audadous  heads  against 
this  same  Pope,  whose  power  they  had  thus  so 
loudly  proclaimed.    Do  they  then  think  that  the 
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Pope,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  cup 

and  ambition,  must  now    condenm  that  « 

he  had  approved,  and  now  approve  that  ^ 

he  had  condemned  ?     They  complain  of  U^ 

trarjr  proceedings  of  the  Pope.     Do  they  t 

then,  that  on  the  face  of  the  wide  spread  i 

their  Emperor,  to  whom    they   oflFer  so  i 

adulation,  is  alone  to  be  invested  with  ab 

power  ?    The  Imperial  caprices  they  welcc 

the  decrees  of  the  Pope  they  reject;   the 

the  enemies  of  their  blameless   chief;  the 

the  sycophants  of  their  tyrant ;    they  pref 

excommunicate  to  a  Pope.* 

'   ^  Even  if  the  Oallican  liberties  be  granl 

the  extent  demanded,  does    it    therefore  i 

that  out  of  France  that  system  should  be  hi 

on  others  ?     Let  it  be  in  force  in  France,  ii 

be  the  hiunour  of  the  nation  and  the  clergy 

by  what  right,  with  what  justice,    can 

transplanted  to  Italy  ?     Was  it  for  Italy  tlu 

clergy  of  1682  made  their  stipulations  ? 

*  The  TrandAtor  lias  here  omitted  some  paiagrapbs 
original, /^^^Ijgain  only  lengthy  repetitions  of  ai^ 
already  r  ^fcb  ftilly  detailed. 
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commands  this  act  ? — who  executes  it  ? — a  decree 
of  Napoleon,  a  senatus^consultum  of  his  adhe« 
rents.  Then,  because  Napoleon  declared  that  he 
wished  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Rome, 
to  become  subject  to  the  Galilean  laws,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  assembly  held  at  Paris  in  1682  ; 
then  immediately  such  became  the  law  in  these 
provinces.  Where  did  Napoleon  receive  the 
mandate,  on  which  to  disturb  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  Italy,  especially  in  Rome?  And  who  shall 
dare  to  say,  that  his,  if  but  a  dvil  decree,  is  to 
effect  ecclesiastical  changes  ? 

'^  Much  has  been  said,  and  is  daily  repeated,? 
continued  the  advocates  of  Rome,  **  of  the  atiuse 
of  the  pontifical  authority.  Certainly,  those 
pontiffs  have  erred  who  have  disturbed  Idng* 
doms  for  temporal  matters;  as  those  princes  have 
erred,  who  have  agitated  them  for  spiritual  con- 
cerns: on  which  side  the  greater  blame  should 
rest,  this  is  not  the  place  to  say ;  history  charges 
herself  with  the  sentence.  But  in  fine,  what 
danger  did  there  appear  to  be,  that  Pius  the 
Seventh  woidd  abuse  the  power  of  institution, 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  France  ?  How  could 
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the  idea  ever  occur  to  his  mind  of  afflw^wiy 
leom*s  France  ?  how  could  it  occur  to  hia 
in  his  dedining  age,  over  nigged  moimta 
the  harshest  season  of  the  3rear,  against  the 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  against  the  c 
of  many  cardinals^  had  travelled  even  to 
to  crown  him?    What  grounds  had  Pios 
for  the  belief  that  he  desired  to  assume  in  F 
or  elsewhere,  an  intolerable  dominatioa? 
say,  Mook  to  the  future;'  but  to  judge  ( 
future,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  past : 
then  to  the  past,'  and  it  wiU  be  seen  wha 
intolerable  domination  may    be  found.    I< 
ecclesiastical  liberty  spoken  of  here,  becansi 
discourse  must  be  offensive    to  the  deny 
desire  to  yield  it  up  a  prey  to  the  empiie. 
us  only  observe  what  would    become  o£  t 
if  nomination  should  belciig  to  secnlar  an 
and   institution  to  the  metropolitans  or 
subjects  of  the  said  princes.     Pontifical  in 
tion  corrects  regal  nomination..      If  princes 
both  powers,  one  directly  in  their  own  ririit 
other  indirectly  through  the  medium   of  sa 
prelates,  religion    must    become 
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them  in  casea  adverse  to  her  interests  even  in 
matters  of  faith :  no  alternative  then  would 
remain  to  her  ministers  but  to  incur  the  abomi- 
nation of  heresy,  or  the  tortures  of  martjrrdom. 
Pius  the  Seventh  resists  an  insupportable 
tyranny :  the  church  vnW  for  ever  be  his  debtor, 
Bor  princes  less;  for  if  the  Pope  succumb, 
Christianity — the  world  is  enslaved:  the  Pope 
combats  for  the  liberty  of  all/' 

At  this  time  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
contrived  against  a  captive  Pope  began  to  disco* 
ver  itself:  soldiers  and  spies  did  their  part  at 
Sayona;  prelates  prepared  to  perform  theirs  at 
Paris:  they  were  fifteen  in  number,  cardinals, 
archbishops,  and  bishops;  of  cardinals,  Fesch, 
Maury,  and  Caselli,  the  archbishops  of  Tours, 
Toidouse,  and  Malines^  the  bishops  of  Versailles, 
of  Savona,  of  Casalle,  of  Quimper,  of  Mont* 
pellier,  of  Troyes,  of  Metz,  of  Nantes,  of  Treves, 
to  whom  may  be  added  the  bishop  of  Faenzo. 
The  Emperor  commanded  them  to  send  a  depu- 
tation to  Savona,  in  hopes  of  moving  the  Pope : 
they  elected  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  the  bishops 
of  Nantes  and  Treves.    The  national  council. 
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CDDTciKd  at  Paris  for  the  9th 

was  another  part    of   the   Impea 

inlimidaUon,  was   held   in  rcadii 

to  the  Pope  the  terms  of  the  agn 

by  the  Emperor.      Aapoleon    a 

deputies  to  declare  to  the  Pope  tl 

of  the  coimriJ,  and  the  abrogation 

dat,    as    he,    one    of   the    contra 

refused  to  obserre  the  conditions 

Iwtore  the  concordat  of  Fnuicis  the 

H-oold.  in  future,  be  instituted  aco 

fonns  prescribed  bv  the  council,  i 

by  the  Emperor,    Xotwithstandin) 

leon  gave  the  prelates  power  to 

Saroaa :  but  this  power  was  to  be 

case  they  found  the  Pope  disposed  u 

distinct  and  separate  conrentiooa 

made :  by  the  first,  the  institution  o 

was  to  be  secured;  and  by   this,  ) 

consented  to  return  to  the  stipula 

concordat,  with  this  difference,  howe 

Pope  was  to  grant  institution  to 

already  named ;  and  in  future^  if  t] 

not  institute  the  lUHninees  in  thi«e  ] 
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the  date  on  which  he  was  informed   of  their 
nomination,  the  nomination  was  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the   metropolitan,  who  was  to  give 
institution  to  the  suffragans;    in  like  manner 
they  were,  when  necessary,  to  institute  an  arch- 
bishop.    By  the  second,  the  Emperor  wished 
to  regulate  general  affairs,  the  following  condi- 
tions being  absolute: — ^the   Pope  might   return 
to    Rome   if   he    wotdd    consent   to   the   oath 
prescribed  by  the  concordat ;  if  he  refused  this 
t>ath,  he   might    reside    at  Avignon,    there  to 
«njoy  regal  honours,    and  a    revenue  of    two 
miUions;  to    receive   the  ministers  of   all  the 
-Christian  powers;  and,  finally,  to  exercise  full 
and    perfect    freedom    in    the    government    of 
spiritual  concerns  ;   but  all  under  the  express 
condition,  that  he  was  to  do  nothing   in    the 
empire  contrary  to   the  four  articles  of  1682. 
If  the  Pope  accepted  these  conditions,  the  Empe- 
.ror  proposed  much  for  his  future  advantage,  and 
made  many  proffers  :"  he  would  willingly  incline 
to  an  agi-eement  with  the  Pope,  as  well  for  the 
iree  exercise   of  his   spiritual  functions   as   for 
the  creation  of  new  bishoprics  in  France  and  in 
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the  Netherlands ;  he  would  use  e 
protect  the  religious  orders  of  tb 
would  rebuild  the  holy  sepulchre ; 
the  missions ;  would  r^ulate  the  i 
restore  the  papal  arduves.  But  fii 
all,  the  deputies  were  ^itirely  to 
hope  from  the  Poutifi'  of  recoTering 
sovereignty  of  Rome:  they  were 
understand  that  the  council  was  > 
that  the  church  of  France  was  co 
all  that  the  good  of  the  souls  com 
charge,  and  the  interests  of  n 
require." 

Napoleon  must  have  felt  eztxw 
dence  in  himself,  in  the  prelates 
effect  of  force,  if  he  could  persuad 
a  Pope  could  fail  so  low  aa  1 
return  as  a  subject  to  that  place 
reigned  as  a  sovereign;  and  ctm 
obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  Emp 
by  that  same  form  of  oath  whicJ 
self,  as  a  sovereign,  so  lately  int< 
Napoleon,  in  mutually  bindin 
between  them ;  that  he  should  c 
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himself  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  serve 
)um  as  an  informer  and  a  spy,  not  even  excepting 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional.    That  Napoleon 
ahould  have  made  this  proposition,  no  man  will 
grander ;  but  that  prelates,  bearing  the  name  of 
Catholics,  should  have  accepted   the   office    of 
announcing  it»   if   it  exdte  our   astonishment, 
must  still  more  strongly  excite  indignation. 
.   The   ecclesiastical    deputies    reached    Savona 
with  all  those  matters  well  digested,  and  with 
•  permission  from  the  minister  of  the  officiality 
to  commuinicate  with  the  Pope;  for  otherwise 
.they  could  not   have    approached    him.     They 
presented   themselves    in    the   most    respectful 
manner,  and   laboured   zealously    to    gain    his 
favour ;  and  they  were  received  with  the  utmost 
graciousness,  and  entered  the  following  day  on 
.their  mission.    Objecting  always  the  difficulty 
arising  from    his    imprisonment,    Pius   replied, 
that  he  woidd  make  no  decision,  nor  grant  any 
bull,  until  he  was  restored  to  liberty;  for,  in 
his  situation,  deprived  of  his  natural  counsellors, 
^  deprived  of  his  theologians,  deprived  of  books, 
,  of  paper,  and  of  pens ;  deprived,  in  fine,  of  his 
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confessor,  whom  he  had  in  t 
could  neither  infomi  himself 
cations  of  the  nominees,  he  conl 
into,  mudi  less  concede  any  thi 
ing  this  first  warmth  fin  the 
the  prelates  entertained  ho 
p^r^uading  him,  either  from  t 
his  present  situation,  from  fea 
or  from  despair  of  the  possil 
any  diange  in  the  fortunes 
relas,  in  some  d«^ree,  from  1 
had  made,  and  to  consent,  at 
the  demands  which  were  mi 
atiou  nas  artftUly  conducted 
and  still  more  artful  were 
which  the  Emperor  foundet 
importance  of  the  matter  cot 
the  institution  of  the  bishope 
if  not  by  the  Pope,  by  an  a 
the  authority  of  the  metro 
confirmation:  it  was  also  of 
to  induce  the  Pope  to  treat 
that  would  imply  his  being 
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excommunication,  if  not  explicit!  jr,  at  least  by 
inference  from  the  fact  itself. 
-  Assailed  and  importuned  on  every  side,  Pius 
retracted  his  declaration,  that  he  would  not 
treat  till  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  began  to 
explain  his  intentions.  The  oath  he  decidedly 
refused  i  but  as  for  the  four  propositions,  he  showed 
himself  not  averse  to  the  first,  though  he  rejected 
the  other  three  as  censurable ;  declaring,  that  **  the 
church  would  pronounce  him  a  vile  traitor, 
overcome  by  the  weariness  of  captivity;  that 
his  name  would  be  debased  by  an  act  which 
would  be  to  him  the  cause  of  incredible 
affliction ;  but  for  the  love  of  peace,  he  would 
do  nothing  contrary  to  their  import.  Coming  to 
the  principal  object  of  the  negodation— *that 
of  the  investiture,  he  exclaimed  against  the  term 
of  three  months  as  too  short  to  admit  of  any 
investigation  into  the  merits  of  the  nominees: 
in  such  a  case  the  Emperor  would  be  the  sdie 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  bishops ;  and 
in  the  end  the  knetropolitans  would  sit  in  judg- 
ment on   the  refusal  of  the   Holy  See.     This 
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change  was  too  great ;  nor  ct 

like  htm,   presume  to   make 

He    also    represented     stron 

that  it  was  imposnble   fiv 

Bion  immediate  righta  over  tl 

HaA  his  consdenoe  vas  z«pi 

other  sovereigna  would  ilema: 

gatives,  and  enforce  the  san 

DomiaatioDB  of  persons  unwo 

aeea  might  occur,   of  mon   s< 

in  rowals  or  fiiith;  the  apt 

longer  be  the  Holy  See  ;  the 

God  to  St  Peter  wouM   pen 

wniU  iveTail  in  the  diureh, 

catirely  governed  by  the  secula 

The  delegates  repcesented  ( 

MDt  danger  of  the  church,   tfa 

gt    the    prerogatives    of    the 

nffoings  of   all   his   adhereu 

his    e^    to    Heaven,    impk 

*>  Paiiemetr    He  again  xepg^Bt 

totes,  that  his  €ooadea.ee  forbad 

Alt  the  head  of  the  churtji  m 

Mated  from  all  counsel.     The 
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to  make  another  attempt  to  overcome  the 
scruples,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Pope :  they 
untreated  the  bishop  of  Nwte^  as  being  more 
deeply  versed  in  canonical  law,  and  more  deter* 
mined  in  his  opinions  on  these  matters  than 
Us  coUeagues,  to  compose  a  memorial  to  be 
presented  to  his  Holiness.  He  accordingly  wrote 
ike  required  address  in  French,  and  the  bishop 
ifi  Faenza  translated  it  into  Italian:  the  sub- 
stance of  his  reasoning  was,  that  since  Napdeon 
would  not  yield,  the  Pope  must  of  necessity 
yield  to  him.  The  deputies,  in  fine,  earnestly 
recommended  Pius  to  grant  the  dauae  regard- 
ing the  metropolitanSt  affirming  that  there  was 
no  necessity  either  for  protracted  discussion 
or  for  counsellors,  to  decide  whether  the  Holy 
See  should  keep  or  lose  for  ever  the  institu* 
tion  of  the  bishops  of  France ;  and  by  this 
name,  they  understood  not  only  those  of  the 
ancient  kingdom,  but  of  Italf ,  of  Piedmont, 
of  Parma,  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  Roman  state 
itself.  In  conclusion,  they  offered  th^t  his 
HpUaess  should  s^  any  prelate  who  might  be 
igL^rmm  of  the   neighbouring  plMes>   and  in 
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whom  he  could  confide;  and  tl 
Spina,  as  if  in  these  times,  and  wit 
of  Sarona,  any  one  could  be  free,  oi 
give  advice. 

The  mind  of  the  Pope  b^an  now  < 
by  the  reasoning  of  the  del^rates,  fa 
ness  of  captivity  and  seclusion, 
prospect  of  future  evils ;  and  alth« 
vacillated,  now  more  accommodatiD 
drawing  bade,  he  began  to  be  less  avi 
with  them  on  the  clause  of  institution, 
only  to  extend  to  six  months  the  t 
prior  to  the  institution  by  the  metro 
Emperor  to  be  also  bound  to  nomine 
definite  time ;  as  if,  should  such  nece 
posed  on  the  Pope,  and-  not  on  the  sc 
equalify  between  the  two  parties  w< 
stroyed.  The  delegates  admitted  th 
this  Btipulatioa ;  for  if  the  uninterupte 
of  the  episcopacy  was  to  be  secured 
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excluded  from  the  church.  The  delegates,  at  this 
period  of  the  negociation,  perceiving  th^  Pope  to^ 
be  inclined  to  vaciUate,  for  they  had  learned  in 
the  Napoleonic  school  to  discern  those  favorable 
moments  of  weakness  in  which  to  drive  on  a  con- 
clusion ;  and  fearing  to  excite  the  displeasure  of 
the  Emperor,  if  they  did  not  fiilly  execute  his 
commands  at  Savona,  they  all  simultaneously 
assailed  Pius,  pressing  him  and  urging  him  on. 
every  side,  "What  description  of  act,**  they 
demanded,  "  was  this  excommunication  ?  It  was 
not,  nor  ever  could  be,  authentic  in  France; 
France  would  never  depart  from  the  maxims  of 
her  church.  It  had  been  productive  of  the  worst 
effects  to  those  communities,  and  also  to  those 
individuals  who  were  the  most  strongly  devoted  to 
the  Holy  See ;  all  had  lamented  it  as  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  Pope,  to  the  church,  to  the  cardi- 
nals ;  not  only  to  the  red,  but  also  to  the  black, 
as  they  called  the  imprisoned  and  exiled  cardi- 

m 

oals  ;  they  had  never  ceased  to  communicate 
in  divinis  with  his  Majesty  ;  they  had  chaunted 
the  Imperial  victories ;  they  had  celebrated  every 
ftdival   in  the  Imperial   chapel.''      The    Pope 
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already  hesitated ;  and  to  force  him  at  onoe 
decision,  the  delegates  demanded  an  audieoc 
announce  to  him  their  immediate  deportai 
*<  Well  ought  he  to  consider  the  impending  i 
he  alone  would  be  resi>on8ible  to  Ood  and  ma 
through  his  means  the  wounds  of  the  d 
would  be  rendered  incumble ; — ^if  they  one 
out  the  council  would  do  its  office: — he  i 
have  unwelcome  news  from  Paris." 

Attacked,  in  fine,  on  every  side,  and  sepa 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  worid,  die 
pitmiised  to  come  to  an  agreement»  the  imp 
which  was, — ^**That  his  Holiness,  taking 
consideration  the  wishes  and  the  wants  ( 
churches  of  France  and  Italy,  represented  t 
by  their  deputies,  and  desirous  of  demonst 
by  a  new  act  his  paternal  affection  towtfi 
said  churches,  would  give  canonical  institui 
the  nominees  of  his  Majesty,  in  the  forms  i 
by  the  concordiats  of  l^^rance,  and  of  the  kii 
of  Italy ;  that  he  had  resolved  to  extend  by 
concordat  those  same  regulations  to  the  ch 
of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Piacenza ;  that  he 
consent  to  ini^ert  a  clause  in  the  concordat 
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mfsing  to  forward  the  bolls  of  itMrtitalicNi  to  the 
Uflh^ps  nominatied  by  his  Majesty^  in  a  Mrtain 
determinate  time,  whieh  he  thought  could  not  be 
less  than  six  months ;  and  in  ease  that  tiie  bolls 
were  delayed  for  more  than  six  months  flron  any 
other  cause  than  the  nnworthiness  of  the  HMOi^ 
aeeSy  he  would  invest  the  metropolitan  ^  the 
vacant  church  with  authority  at  the  aeration  of 
the  six  months,  to  ^ve  institution  in  hk  name,  or, 
failing  him,  the  most  andent  bishop  of  the  eode* 
siastical  province.  His  Holiness  finther  stated 
that  he  was  induced  to  make  these  concessions  by 
the  hope  conceived  from  the  comratmicationB  of 
Uie  deputed  bishops,  that  diey  would  open  the  way 
to  Uncord,  and  restore  peace  and  ord^  to  the 
church — ^restore  to  the  Holy  See  the  freedom^ 
the  independence,  and  the  dignity  which  became 
her.**  An  addition  was  made  to  the  instm* 
ment  containing  these  promise8,*~>wliich  the  de- 
pttties  affirmed  was  by  his  consent,  the  Pope 
averring  on  the  c(mtrary  that  he  was  surprised 
into  it|— of  an  article  Conceived  in  these  terms ; 
^  That  the  arrangements  relative  to  the  govern* 
nent  of  the   church  and   the  exercise  of  the 
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pontific^  autiiority  Bhoald  be  the  mi 
titular  treaty,  and  that  hig  Holinen 
to  Dc^oeiate,  aa  soon  as  his  counse 
liberty  should  be  restored  to  him." 

Reflecting  oa  the  magnitude  of  tli 
he  had  made,  and  all  hie  doubts  reti 
mind,  Pius  ODuld  obtain  xio  deep  thnn 
of  the  night:  the  ai^pended  claus 
disturbed  his  peace,  he  fearing  tlu 
him  to  come  to  a  n^ociatjon,  t^ea^ 
mise,  respecting  the  government  of 
even  in  the  spiritual  part.  Therel 
following  day,  taking  the  pen  into  hi 
(for  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  pen 
the  negodation)  he  added  to  the  n 
vr<Hds :  "  That  with  surprise  he  had  i 
to  the  draught  of  the  demands  whi( 
made,  the  words  *  diverse  arraagtt 
those  which  followed  to  the  end  of 
Stilt  writing  with  his  own  hand,  h 
**  that  the  sud  demands  had  been 
him  neitiier  as  a  treaty,  nor  as  prelii 
solely  to  demonstrate  his  design  to 
the  j>rovisions  of  the  church    of  F 
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future  time*  When  the  subject  should  have  been 
well  considered,  that  could  be  settled  in  a  stable 
manner;  but. now  he  obliged  himself  transitorily 
to  make  these  said  provisions,  and  in  case  that 
they  could  not  be  ref^ised  or  approved,,  he  bound 
himself  to  treat  of  son^e  other  stipulations."  This 
protest  not  satisfying  the  mind  of  the  pontiff, 
he.  summoned  the  prefect,  and  Lagorse,  a 
gendarme  of  the  pontifical  palace,  positively, 
affirming  to  them  that  he  had  not  admitted  the 
last  phrase  of  the  writing  agreed  to  between 
hiin  and  the  bishops.  He  further  declared  to 
them,  that  not  having  slept  all  the  night. pre- 
vious to  the  day  of  that  negodation,  he  had  been 
as  if  half  intoxicated,  and  that,  consequently,  he 
was  not  on  that  day  capable  of  making  any 
promise.  Finally,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
bound  by  any  treaty,  nor  by  any  preliminary  of 
a  treaty ;  and  this  he  desired  to  be  fully  under- 
stood, because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to 
remonstrate  on  the  subject,  nor  to  wear  an 
appearance  of  a  breach  of  faith.  If  it  should 
become  necessary,  he  would,  however,  raise  his 
voice  against  it ;  and  he  w|shed  it  to  be   well 
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understodd  that  nothing  on  his  part  had  I 
definitively  concluded.  It  was  of  littk  co 
quenoe  to  the  delegated  bishops  whether 
addition  were  or  w^we  not  i^pneed  to  bf 
Pratifi;  for  the  pith  of  the  matter  mm 
institutiim  to  be  giv6n  by  the  Pope»  or,  in 
of  delay  on  his  part,  by  the  metropoIitaBB.  11 
fore,  they  willingly  consented  to  cancel 
appendix,  and  sent  the  documeHt  to  the  mk 
from  Turin, 

The  deputies  announced  to  the  Imperial  go 
ment,  with  no  small  pleasure,  the  ooneea 
made  by  the  Pope ;  at  the  same  time  dedi 
that  it  appeared  impossible  to  persuade  the 
Father  to  promise  in  writing  that  he  wool 
attempt  any  thing  against  the  three  last 
positions  of  the  council  of  168S.  He  i 
only  declare  that  it  was  not  his  intestion  I 
any  thing  contrary  to  them.  It  was  e^ 
impossiUe  to  induce  him  to  take  the  oath, 
resign  his  temporal  soyereignty.  As  ft 
proffered  revenue  of  two  millicMiSy  he  dfa 
that  he  "  would  not  accept  it ;  a  very  little  y 
suffice  for  him  to  live  on,  and  on  little 
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^ve.    The  piety  of  the  fiuthfiil  would;'  he  said, 
^  be  his  support."    In  the  midst  of  all  this  the 
prelaten   discovered,    fand    communicated    their 
conviction  to  the  government,  that  it  was  above 
all  tilings  ihe  fixed  and  nnaHerable  detamination 
6f  the  Pontiff  not    td    suSkat  th^  Emperor  to 
Boittinate  to  the  vacant  sees  of  the  pontifical 
state,  affirming,  that  to  himself  alone  belonged 
the  nomination  and  the  institution.     **  How  !** 
exclaimed  the  Pope,  with  infinite  emotion,  **  shall 
the  titles  of  cardinal  bishops  and  the  suburban 
bishops  be  destroyed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Holy  See?      Oan  it  be  desired  that  I   should 
consent  to  a  concordat,  by  which  the  Emperor 
should  dispose  of  all  these  bishoprics,  and  even 
nominate  to  such  as  they  should  neutrally  agree 
to  retain?     It  would  be  a  lamentable  drcnm-* 
tftance  if  in  all  Christendom  the  Pope  should 
not  be  able  of  his  own  will  to  make  a  single 
bishop,  and  should  have  nothing  left  in  his  power 
to  recompense  those  servants  who  had  well  and 
fidthfully  served  him  in  the  pontifical  govern^ 
nient." 

Great  rejoicings,  on  account  of  the  concessions 
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promised  by  the  Pope,  took  pla< 
palaces,  where  the  result  of  tl 
prelates  to  Rome  had  been  an: 
all  were  pleased  that  the  excoi 
been  withdrawn*  and  the  ins 
The  Emperor  having  in  par 
Pope>  he  now  became  incited  t 
entirely ;  and  he  made  yet  greab 
de^rous  that  all  he  had  declare 
tioDS  to  the  biahopH  should  be  ca 
nor  would  he  permit  any  exa 
bishops  to  be  made :  the  Pop 
renounce  his  temporal  dominio 
vassal  to  Rome,  or  repair  to 
greater  vassalage,  and  must 
Imperial  stipend.  For  this  pu: 
to  employ  the  council :  some  > 
were  first  sent  to  the  Pope,  not 
but  the  red,  and  even  of  the 
seemed  most  likely  to  forward 
Roveralla,  Ihignani,  Fabrlzio  Ri 
dependence  was  placed  on  Care 
he  was  very  insinuating,  ver] 
opinions,  and,  in  tfae  consistory. 
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the  advocate  of  the  measures  most  likely  to 
conciliate  the  Emperor.  To  these  were  added, 
Bertazzoli,  archbishop  of  Edessa,  a  timid  and 
ai^mmodating  character,  who,  by  ancient  inti- 
macy, was  familiar  with  the  Pope,  and  possessed 
his  highest  confidence  and  favour., 

Thus  Napoleon  threatened,  Bajand  spoke 
authoritatively,  Bertazzoli  entreated  with  prayers 
ond  tears.  During  this  time,  the  minister  of 
the  officiality  commanded  that  no  person  what- 
ever should  speak  to  the  Pope  except  the 
prefect,  Lagorse,  the  gendarme,  and  the  commis- 
aioners.  The  commissioners  acted  their  parts 
well,  except  only  that  Ruffo  and  Dugnani 
broke  boimds  so  much  as  to  get  upon  the  topic 
of  the  Pope's  liberty ;' certain  words,  however, 
were  said  to  them  in  reply,  which  obliged  them 
to  think  of  any  thing  rather  than  of  releasing 
the  captive.  In  the  mean  time,  the  council  of 
Paris  passed  a  decree  conformable  to  the  recent 
promises  of  the  Pope ;  and  a  deputation  of  the 
oouncil  was  to  take  it  to  Savona,  that  the  Pope 
'  might  ratify  it,  and  issue  a  brief  conformably.  The 
''^rdiUdhops  of  Toura,  Malines,  and  Pavia»  the 
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dcMdy  pressed  the  captive  pontiff 
Iheotker demands itf  the  Emperor, 
to  'lee  That  woold  be  the  atderiH 
•tiwt  woold  eaheiat  if  the  Popi^  taUi 
JhooU  Uve  at  Bwne,  or  at  ATignoi^ 
•hf  the  Imperial  soldiers  ;^-if  the  En 
nated  all,  or  almost  all  the  cardliiBii 
-the'  dMpatdMB  of  the  PontiiF  were  I 
mitted  tbrongfa  the  Imperial  posla. 
the  ^prelates  acted  in  this  affklr  the  pi 
eatea  of  the  empire  rather  than  at-  ■■ 
and  laboured  tor  the  entire  emandiM 
aecnlar  poww.  Princes  would  have 
a  weight  <}{  gratitode  if  their  iata 
been  consentaneous  to  their  actuxN. 
this  was  an  extraordinary  case,   to 

imon-  rules  of  argument  do'  not  i 
all  the  secular  powers  were  at  this 
sbves  of  one  done,  which,  throng' 
subjugation  of  the  ecclesiastical  pi 
'benHhing  the  absolute  mistress  of  tihe 
strange,  but  a  true  case.  Ecclesiaitfi 
was  a  part  and  prop  of  the 
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tlie  orders  of  the  Emperor   they  were 

leave   Savona  instantly  ;     that  he  wc 

the   Emperor   to    retract    the    concor 

^  through  him  the  ties  which  uaited  tl 

church  and  the  Holy  See  \irould  be  br 
that  posterity,  and  more  especially  I 
8ors,  would  condemn  him  for  having 
such  a  grievous  loss  to  the  Apostolical  I 
was  the  last  moment ;  the  Roman  d 
I  ,  undone;   the  empire    was    triumphant 

added  much  more  as  to  the  benefit 
parties  would  derive  from  the  Pont 
pliance :  Pius  simply  replied^  *^  that  he 
act  against  his  conscience.  The  pro^ 
God  was  all-sufficient;  he  cared  not 
the  world  might  say ;  and,  least  of  al 
opinion  of  cardinals  and  prelates  con 
by  the  corruptions  of  Paris,"  Thej 
without  procuring  any  conclusion. 

As  a  last  experiment,  the  prefect  i 
the  Pope,  at  the  imperative  order  of 
ister  of  the  officiality,  and  gravely  ad 
him  of  the  importance  of  the  case,  oi 

dn,   and   of    his    future   reg 


I 


I 
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declared  that  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
entire  world  was  in  condemnation  of  his  determi* 
nation;  adding,  that  if  he  did  not  yield,  and  adopt 
wiser  resolutions,  he  was  charged  to  acquaint 
liim  with  what  would  inflict  a  deep  wound  on 
his  heart.  Pius  replied,  that  his  conscience 
forbade  compliance;  that  God  would  show  his 
power.  The  prefect  then  signified  to  him,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  that  the  brief  of 
the  20th  of  September  not  having  been  ratified, 
the  Emperor  considered  the  concordat  as  abro- 
gated, and  woidd  no  longer  suffer  the  intervention 
of  the  Pope  in  the  canonical  institution  of  the 
bishops. 

As  threats  transmitted  from  a  distance  had 
produced  no  impression,  it  wad  now  resolved 
to  try  their  efficacy  when  employed  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  government. 
Besides,  the  times  were  becoming  critical,  and 
the  fates  were  assailing  Napoleon:  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Pope,  and  his  distance  from  the 
capital,  excited  some  uneasiness.  The  Emperor 
resolved  to  bring  him  to  France,  where  he  could 
him^  and  threaten  him  himself:  secrecy  was 

V    o 
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esteemed  more  excusable  1 
night  than  the  day.  The 
that  Lagorse,  a  captain  of  gi 
to  accompany  the  captive  P 
had  fallen  into  disgrace  wit 
having  shown  too  much  kint 
Pope's  physician,  and  that  P 
summoned  him  to  Turin  in 
cate  to  him  the  Imperial  con 
this  artifice  carried,  that  the 
pitying  Lagorse,  supplied  hi 
attestations  of  good  conduct  in 
him.  The  matter  proceeded  ; 
of  bridges  and  roads  prepan 
the  journey:  on  the  night  oJ 
which  happened  to  be  dark  j 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  they  di 
a  white  cassock,  and  put  a  ] 
head,  and  the  episcopal  cro£ 
Demonstrating  no  repugnan 
contrary,  preserving  perfect 
hastily  placed  in  the  carriaj 
prepared,  and  driven  on  the  r 
aiidna :    they  said,    as   they  j 
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I  he  was  the  bishop  of  Albenga,  who  was  going 

J  to  Novi.     They  passed  through  Campormarrone, 

avoiding   Genoa    as    suspicious.      Nothing  was 

» 

.    changed   at  Savona;  every  day,  for  full  fifteen 

-    days  after  his  departure,  the  magistrates  went 

.    to  the  pontifical  palace  to  visit  the  Pontiff  as  if 

.   he  had  been   present;   the  domestics    prepared 

.  his    apartments,    served   and   cleared   away  his 

table,    bought    provisions    in   the    market,    and 

.   cooked    them; — Fenestrella*    for    life,    if   they 

betrayed  the  secret.     The  guards  watched  the 

pontifical   palace,    and   the   gendarmes    declared 

to  all  who  wished  to  listen  to  them,  and  equally 

to  those  who   did   not,  that  they  had   recently 

seen  the   Pope  with  their    own    eyes    in    the 

garden,   or   on  the   terrace,   or  in   the  chapel ; 

Suard,  the  lieutenant  under  Lagorse,  who  was 

in  the  plot,  pitied  "  poor  Lagorser  for  having 

lost   the   favour  of  the  Emperor.     Those   who 

knew  any  thing  of  the  matter  held  their  peace ; 

^  those  who   knew  nothing  spoke  at  random,  as 

^  usual.     It   was   wished,   however,   that  no  one 

the  same  name. 
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should  touch  on  the  matter.    A  poo 
Riviera  said  to  his   sorrow,    that 
the  Pope  at  Voltri ;  he  was  ordered  i 

i  if  not,  it  would  be  worse  for  him- 

ingly  denied  the  fact,    as   he  was 
and   was    sent    away    with— .-only 
tion,   firmly  determined    never    vn 
the  Pope.    The  Imperial   agents  a 

'  i*  in  anxious  expectation  as  to  the  n 

<  i  ^  might  arise    at  Savona,   or    the    i 

vicinity.  The  magistrates  wrote 
thing  was  safe;  that  no  one  si 
affair:  in  short,  the  Pope  was  1 
leagues  off,  whilst  he  was  still  Ik 
at  Savona— so  perfectly  arrange 
designs  Napoleon  intrusted  to  his  j 
Pope  reached  Fontainebleau,  to  be 
to  the  insults  of  military  violenc 
arrived  soon  after. 

Extraordinary  fatality!  that  there 
years  before,  Pius  had  been 
triumph,  he  was  now  brought  a  i 
from  thence  Napoleon,  who  no\i 
sovereign  lord  of  the  world,  wa 
after,  carried  away  a  captive  ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Afiain  of  Sicily. — Constitution  given  by  Ferdinand  to  the 
Sicilians,  under  the  influence  of  Lord  William  Bentinck. — 
The  Queen,  obliged  by  the  English  to  retire  from  Sicily, 
dies  at  Vienna. — War  between  France  and  Russia. — Napo- 
leon's evil  days  arrive. — Overthrown  in  Russia;  makes  a 
fresh  effort  to  appear  on  the  German  plains. — Is  over- 
whelmed at  Leipsig. — ^All  Germany  indignantly  rises  against 
him.— -The  concordat  of  Fontainebleau. — Proceedings  of 
Joachim,  of  Eugene,  and  of  Bentinck,  regarding  the  afiairs 
of  Italy. — Eugene  on  the  Save. — Italy  assailed  by  diverse 
factions. — The  end  of  the  tragedy  draws  near. 


In  Naples  reigned  Joachim,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Napoleon,  and  in  Sicily  Caroline,  the  daughter 
of  Austria.  Napoleon,  by  the  reflection  of  his 
power,  influenced  the  government  of  Naples ; 
England,  by  the  presence  of  her  troops,  coerced 
that  of  Sicily.  Many  and  various  were  the  effects 
of  that  one  same  passion,  ambition,  which  ani- 
mated all,  as  well  those,  who  reigned  in  name,  as 
those  who  reigned  in  fact ;  so  sWeet  is  power  to 
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maiu  ^uid  sweet  is  it  to  woman  also, 
occurrences   that   we  are  now   abpi 
have  been  already  either  mentionec 
i  to  ;    but  it  is  now    expedient   to  < 

relation  of  some   thin^   and    to  ex 
i;  more  fully,    and    then     we    shall    j 

i  reached    the  end   of    this    but    too 

narrative.  A  distant  period  demands 
Joachim,  who  was  easily  buo] 
empty  hopes,  was  all  intent  on  dis 
affairs  of  Sicily,  alike  by  warlike 
tions,  by  cabals,  and  by  intrigues :  < 
her  side,  abetted  by  the  English, 
her  energy  to  the  purpose  of  rer 
government  of  the  Napoleonic  dyni 
continental  kingdom  turbulent  an 
The  blood-stained  soil  of  Calabria, 
whitened  with  human  bones,  attest 
instigations  of  Palermo  and  of  Naplc 
heard,  as  has  been  already  recordc 
pages.  We  have  also  related  the 
Joachim's  attempt  in  arms,  and  mus 
the  history  of  those  transactions  \ 
out  of  his  political  intrigues  in  Sicih 
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ihey  were,  and  worthy  of  the  times  which 
witnessed  them.  The  acquisition  of  Messina 
was  Joachim's  chief  object,  as  that  place  was 
not  only  important  from  its  own  strength,  but 
important  also  from  its  vicinity  to  Naples.  His 
partisans  held  secret  intelligence  there  with  men 
of  low  condition,  in  hopes  of  raising  a  popular 
insurrection  against  the  government.  The  con- 
spirators were  of  too  humble  a  class  to  be  of 
much  importance ;  but  as  it  seemed  incredible 
that  the  French  party  should  rely  on  a  mere 
rabble  of  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  fishermen,  to 
produce  a  revolution  in  Sicily,  it  was  appre- 
hended that  these  were  but  the  agents  of  more 
powerful  coadjutors  ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to 
discover  how  far  the  conspiracy  might  extend, 
the  court  of  Palermo  sent  the  Marquis  Artali 
to  the  spot ;  a  man  not  merely  inclined  to  obey 
the  government  to  the  utmost,  but  capable  too 
of  suffering  justice  to  degenerate  into  cruelty. 
The  terrors  which  marked  the  commencement 
of  his  mission  marked  the  whole  course  of  his 
administration :  he  imprisoned  not  only  the 
guilty,  but  the  suspected ;  not  only  the  humble 
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and  the  poor,  but  the  rich  and  the  nc 
Summoning  the  arrested  to  his  pre 
commanded    them    to     confess    their 


it 

■ '  T 
r  "  otherwise,  in    the  severity  of  his  ji 

they  should  learn  to  know  the  Marqti 

who    would     administer    justice    acco 

the   mode    of  Palermo ;    he    would    pi 

on     their     limbs,    manacles     on     theii 

he  would  wring    their    necks ;    he    w 

(  their    sinews    with     red-hot     irons ; 

!  kt  speak  but  one  single  word,  and  Messii 

have  cause  to  confess  that  he  was  ^rte 

deeds  were  consentaneous   to — nay,  w< 

than^  his  threats.     Confined  in  secret  ( 

which    were    too    low    and    narrow   t 

them  either  to  stand  erect  or   to  lie  2 

his  victims  were  left  for    full   fifty  dc 

consigned  to  oblivion ;  a  wretched  little 

day    being    all    that   was    ministered 

Springs  of  water  welled   out   around  tl 

ground  was  rough  with  sliarp  stones ; 

neither    light    nor    air,     and      the    at 

soon   became  pestilential.     Some  had  t 

lacerated  by  stripes;  some   were  torn 


I 
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To  some  drugs  were  administered  in  order 
to  occasion  terrific  dreams,  from  which  they 
were  awakened  by  the  application  of  burning 
coals  and  pieces  of  heated  metal.  The  limbs  of 
some  were  horribly  dislocated  ;  of  other  sufferers 
the  entire  skin  was  cut  with  small  cords  tightly 
bound,  which  were  only  unloosed  when  symp* 
toms  of  mortification  began  to  appear;  for  the 
excutioners  found  that  death  might  deprive  them 
of  the  victims  destined  to  fresh  torture.  The 
detail  of  their  protracted  and  multiform  mar« 
tyrdom,  would  be  too  painful ;  I  will  only  say 
that  the   Sicilian  dungeons  of  Verres  were  the 

prototypes  of  those  of  Messina  in  the  time  of 

» 

Artali. 

The  Sicilian  soil  responded  to  the  Calabrian— • 
fury  for  fiiry — cruelty  for  cruelty  !  Unhappy 
clime!  doomed  to  witness,  the  last  excesses  of 
man's  ferocious  nature !  The  Calabrian  and 
the  Sicilian  shores  proclaim  the  severity  of 
Maiihes  and  Artali :  but  the  first  was  inflexible, 
the  last  cruel ;  the  former  calm,  the  latter 
furious.  The  former  cured  the  desperate  malady 
of  a  diseased  country,  the  other  destroyed   the 
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country  he  ruled,  and  made  it  I 

demon  of  revenge.  .  Messina  W' 

shuddered :  to  every  man  every 

insecure;    they  executed  alike  i 

manded  these  acts  of  cruelty,    j 

suffered  them  to  be  inflicted.      Gj 

incurred  too  by   the  English, 

called    to  defend  the  people,    and 

them    thus  massacred  uader    thi 

cries    of    the    Measinrae    rerealec 

tragedy  to  Sr  John  Stuart,  the 

the  British  forces.     He  sent  Lord 

these  horrible    dungeons,    accomp 

geons  to  dress  the  wounds   of 

These  circumstances  were    well    ] 

English    ministry,  indubitable  pro 

were  furnished  to  them.     I   knon 

they  thought  the  suffering  of  the  U 

great  consequence ;  but  they  certaiii 

concerned    at  the    odium   they   ez 

the  Sicilian  government,  and     aga 

herself.      The    defence    of    the     it 

weaker  in  consequence.     It  was  of 

ance  to  the  English  to  ke*;p  Sicil 
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account  of  the  island  itself,  as  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  Malta  and  Naples  ;  it  being  opportune  - 
to  defend  the  one  and  assail  the  other.  The 
violent  sway  of  the  Queen  gave  them  no  small 
cause  of  uneasiness ;  for  to  her  did  the  people 
chiefly  attribute  the  measures  of  the  government ; 
and  the  alienation  they  felt  for  her  tended  to 
alienate  them  from  her  allies  also.  The  English, 
therefore,  deliberated  on  the  remedy  to  be 
adopted  for  these  evils.  In  truth,  the  Sicilians, 
who  had  joyfully  hailed  the  arrival  of  the  court 
in  ninety-nine,  were  now  as  decidedly  inimical 
to  it.  The  causes  of  this  change,  besides  the 
extreme  severities  which  had  been  practised, 
were  many  and  serious. 

On  the  death  of  Acton,  in  whom  the  Queen 
had  chiefly  confided,  the  Chevalier  Medici  was 
appointed  minister  of  finance,  a  man,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  said,  of  singular  dexterity,  but  inclined 
to  despotism.  On  this  account  he  pleased  the 
Queen,  and  the  Queen  pleased  him.  The  new 
minister  was  doubly  odious  to  the  Sicilians, 
not  only  from  his  arbitrary  character,  but  on 
account  of  his  birth,  for  he  was  a  Neapolitan. 
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To  these  discontents  were  addi 
small  consequence.  The  Queen, 
time  to  time  the  desire  of  ass 
command  which  belonged  to  h; 
mind  of  the  King,  had  conMr 
repr^s  these  fits  of  courage,  th 
Ascoli,  to  whom  Ferdinand  was 
and  who  was  also  in  a  great  meas 
to  herself,  should  be  made  prime 
now  hoped  to  exercise  a  boundl 
the  King,  by  his  own  personal  in 
that  of  the  duke.  But  besides  t 
a  man  whose  intellect  was  too  fe 
the  weight  of  such  an  administ 
moreover  addicted  to  the  same 
dinand  himself,  and  allowed 
governed  by  a  lady  whom  he  calh 
of  friend  ;  and  she  employing 
the  Duke  for  her  own  ends,  in  a 
his  duty,  a  great  clamour  was 
him,  and  his  reputation  suffered 
nution.  These  popular  censures  wc 
against  the  court,  and  particulai 
Queen,  because,  in  order  to  court 
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caressed  his  mistress.  The  Neapolitans  who 
had  accompanied  the  court  to  Sicily  gave  great 
disgust.  With  few  exceptions,  they  were  per- 
sons sent  to  aggrandize  themselves  amongst  an 
impoverished  people,  or  to  act  as  spies  over  an 
irritated  multitude.  In  both  ways  they  aug- 
mented the  hatred  the  Sicilians  habitually  nur- 
tured against  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  discontents 
already  excited  became  daily  more  exasperated. 

The  public  money,  with  difficulty  wrung  from 
the  impoverished  islanders,  despite  of  their  bitter 
complaints,  was  shamefully  lavished  on  Neapo- 
litans and  Calabrese;  some  of  whom  were  insolent, 
others  vicious,  and  all  immoderate  in  their  scale 
of  expenses.     In   the   mean  while,  the  soldiers 
were  without  clothing,  and  their  pay  had  fallen 
into   arrears  for  months,  and   even   for  years ; 
and   their  wretched   condition   proved  the  mal- 
administration   of    the    kingdom.      The   court, 
however,  remitted  nothing  of  its  wonted  luxury, 
as  though  the  kingdom  beyond  the  Faro  could 
of  itself  supply  that  vortex  to    which  the  two 
kingdoms  united  could  scarcely  furnish  enough. 
Hence,  although   some   lands   belonging  to   the 
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crown  were  sold  to  support 
expenses,  yet  the  treasury  was  aj 
and  whilst  the  court  still  spent 
every  braach  of  the  public  i 
unpaid.  The  roads  in  partical 
parliament  had  assigned  cspecii 
in  their  broken  up  and  negl 
what  had  been  alloUed  for  thci 
to  other  uses. 

To  deepen  the  abyss  still 
enormous  expenditure  occasione. 
of  Calabria,  by  the  defence  of  C 
different  expeditions  sent  again 
and  the  islands  of  Procida,  Is 
The  treasure  which  had  been 
the  flight  from  Naples,  was  all 
although  it  had  been  of  no  trij 
matters  had  come  to  such  an 
the  Queen,  as  a  last  resource, 
pawn  her  dowry  jewels,  and  oth 
for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  i 
about  five  thousand  French  I 
sterling.  The  general  indig:nati 
by    the  reflection,   that    Engla 
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Sicilian  court  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  in  yearly  subsidy ;  nor  could  the  people 
comprehend  how  so  much  gold,  Neapolitan, 
Sidlian,  and  English,  was  thrown  with  little 
or  no  result  into  the  one  absorbing  gulf.  The 
magnitude  of  the  sums  received  was  undoubted, 
and  the  poverty  which  resulted  from  the  expen- 
diture was  pronounced  a  crime.  The  English^ 
who  paid  a  subsidy  so  ill-used,  began  themselves 
to  lose  their  reputation  with  the  jieople.  **  Do 
then  the  English,'*  cried  they,  **  send  their  money 
to  Sicily,  for  tlie  pay  of  Neapolitan  spies,  and 
Calabrian  homicides?  Is  the  specie  of  London 
brought  to  Palermo,  only  to  protect  the  depend- 
ents of  Arcoli^  and  the  tyranny  of  Medici  ?  Are 
the  British  stipends  paid  on  the  Sicilian  soil, 
only  to  render  heavier  on  the  neck  of  the  Sicilians 
that  yoke  which  made  them  wretched,  ere  the 
court  was  held  in  their  island,  and  more  wretched 
since?  Is  so  much  foreign  and  native  treasure 
sunk  only  to  purchase  an  hourly  dread  of  the 
reprisals  of  the  Napoleonists  ?"  Thus  the  English 
perceived  that  they  were  dealing  with  an  ally 
who,  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people, 
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was  connnunicating  disrespect 
was  this  openly  spoken  of  in  ti 
and  the  government  itself  1 
on  the  remedy.  The  result  w 
to  deprive  the  Queen  of  the  e 
had  arrogated  to  herself  in 
and  to  caress,  conciliate,  a 
popular  party. 

The  English  resolved,  befo 
open  force,  to  try  to  remedy  t 
constitutional  means,  hopin| 
Sicilian  parliament.  The  a 
convoked  by  the  King  in  18 
led  the  court  to  expect  much 
of  its  contributions.  This  1 
of  ability,  and  of  an  intern 
Not  devoid  of  courage,  and  co: 
he  undertook,  he  hoped  to  mo 
to  his  will.  He  took  his  me 
with  the  representatives,  who 
some  of  those  freeily  elected 
gained  over  by  promises  o 
members  were  elected  thro 
Availing  himself  of  a  sham 
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Sicilian  constitution,  he  so  managed  that  several 
towns  wore  all  represented  by  one  and  the  same 
individual.  These  multiplex  representatives  were 
all  bound  to  Medici,  and  dependents  on  his 
favour.  He  had  besides  dextrously  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  the  clerical  order, 
not  a  few  of  whom  were  inclined  to  second  his 
designs.  Thus  far  all  was  well  arranged  by 
Medici ;  but  on  the  opposite  hand,  he  erred  much 
in  two  other  respects;  for,  believing  that  the 
commons  and  the  clergy  rendered  him  secure, 
he  neglected  to  court  the  baronial  body,  the 
most  powerful  of  all,  and,  further,  he  employed 
certain  persons  who,  although  endowed  with 
singular  ability,  had  yet  fallen  under  popular 
odium,  for  having  in  the  parliament  of  1806 
shewn  great  zeal  in  augmenting  the  taxes.  The 
barons,  partly  from  regard  to  the  public  weal, 
partly  from  hatred  of  Medici,  who  had  neglected 
or  incensed  them,  made  arrangements  amongst 
themselves  to  thwart  his  measures.  Amongst 
his  adversaries,  the  prince  of  Belmonte,  who  had 
been  exiled  from  court  by  his  means,  stood 
conspicuous.     Belmonte  was  a  man  of  wealth, 

Y  2 
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• 


of  the  noblest  lineage,   and  of  great 

^  Sicily;  neither  was  he   wanting  in 

.  fi  deficient  in  liberality.    Friendly  to  n 

Vl  courteous  to  strangers,  his  example 

.1  Sicily  was  not  sterile  in   merit.     Si 

virtues  of  his  character;  its  defect  w: 


»  • 


pride.     He   was   bent    on   avenging 

Caroline  and  Medici ;    th^  barons  1 

Belmonte.      The    minister    soon   bi 

*  that  if  it  were  well  to  have  won  t 

•r 

bodies  to  his  side,  it  wonld  have  bee 


to  have  acquired  the  friendship  of 
dent.  The  issue  was,  that  the  parliai 
a  small  augmentation  to  the  doi 
interposed  so  many  difficulties  in  t 
distributing  and  levying  them,  tha 
impossible  to  collect  them.  More  m 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  parli 
also  displayed.  It  was  customary 
many  favours  of  the  King,  favour 
conceded  in  proportion  t6  the  am 
donatives  granted ;  and  now  the  ban 
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was  efficacious:  the  other  two  estates  adopted 
the  same  address^  except,  only,  that  the  clergy 
requested  the  King  to  appoint  separate  prisons 
for  priests. 

The  Sicilians,  who,  like  every  other  people,  had 
always  paid  tables  unwillingly,  and  the  more  so 
when  they  were  of  opinion  that  their  contribu- 
tions were  wasted  by  the  administration,  now 
raised  shouts  of  applause  throughout  the  island 
in  favour  of  the  barons ;  whilst,  with  envenomed 
censures  they  vilified  Medici,  and  those  who  had 
supported  him  in  parliament 

This  parliament  of  1810  is  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Sicily.  By  it  the  lands  held  by  feudal 
tenure  were  made  allodial,  and  many  baronies 
were  abolished ;  the  barons  consenting  readily, 
and  with  singular  disinterestedness,  to  a  reform 
that  involved  a  material  injury  to  themselves  in 
the  diminution  of  their  revenues.  It  was,  besides, 
decreed  that,  for  the  better  distribution  of  the 
imports,  new  regulations  should  be  made  as  to 
the  payment  of  the  duties;  and,  for  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  land  tax,  a  general 
assessment    of   the    lands    was    ordered.      The 
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assessment  was  to  be  made  on 
for  rent,  or  on  the  average  erf' the 
the  prerioos  ten  years.  On  tfaest 
general  census  was  formed,  whi 
imperfect, 'proved,  nerertbeless,  a  ui 
a  most  intricate  matter.  The  pm 
improved  the  judicial  system,  wfaic^  i 
necessary  in  those  times,  from  th< 
fireqnency  of  theft  and  robbery.  Tl 
all  the  cities  land  villages  were,  by 
laws,  obliged  to  make  compensatifN 
own  goods,  to  all  who  in  their  dis 
thieves  or  robbers.  This  obligatifu 
of  any  effect,  as  these  said  captain 
men,  who  preferred  fli^t  or  impi 
restitution. 

The  parliament  now  created  as  i 
nies  of  local  guards  as  there  v< 
awarding  to  each  band  the  care  c 
own  district  from  offender^,  and 
responsible  for  the  robberies  comn 
its  limits.  The  roads  and  scatte 
that  had  previously  been  much  infei 
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factors,  became   more    secure,    and   the  people 
extolled  the  wisdom  of  the  senate. 

Thus  supported  by  public  opinion,  the  barons 
rose  into  greater  credit.  The  Queen,  who  saw 
her  own  power  wane  in  pn^rtion  as  the 
parliament  and  the  barons  gained  favour,  ill 
brooked  this  change.  Medici,  whether  of  his 
own  accord,  as  knowing  that,  both  from  being  a 
Neapolitan  and  an  adherent  of  the  Queen,  he 
was  unpopular  inath  the  Sicilians,  or  else  by 
Caroline's  desire,  resigned  his  place  as  minister 
of  finance.  To  conciliate  the  people,  the  prince 
of  Trabia,  a  Sicilian,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him ;  but  he  knew  more  of  commercial  than  of 
state  affairs.  He  pleased  the  court  awhile,  but 
soon  fell  into  disgrace,  because  he  proposed  to 
repress  useless  expenses,  and  to  form  improved 
regulations  for  the  chamber  of  finance.  Mean- 
while, the  taxes  were  collected  with  great 
difliculty,  and  eveiy  thing  was  falling  to  ruin. 
As  an  extreme  remedy,  a  second  parliament  was 
summoned.  This  assembly  gave  greater  facilities 
for  the  collection  of  the  imposts,   but  refused  to 
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grant  larger  donatives.  Eve 
from  the  court  proved  vain 
to  be  moved  neither  by  gn 
by  proffered  honours.  It  wi 
state  to  subsist  in  this  si) 
•id  was  indispensable.  One 
called  to  the  royal  counals,  < 
ents;  the  first  was  a  tax  o: 
i)iUorem,  on  all  private  con 
or  covenants.  To  prevent  fri 
sent  to  the  ncptaries  and  publi 
and  Messina  to  see  to  the  ex 
The  other  expedient  proposed 
the  sale  ai  certain  possessions 
foundations,  to  foreigners,  an 
Malta.  Lest  the  sale  shoultj 
chasers,  become  nugatory,  it 
by  lottery.  The  effect  of  tfa« 
not  answer  expectation ;  for 
been  avowed,  and  opinion  h 
the  intended  remedies  were  co 
First,  the  nation  regarding  ai 
which  they  deemed  an  arbi 
of  the  constitution,  made  a  i 
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private  affairs,  as  the  sale  of  lands,  chattels, 
leases  of  houses  or  farms,  and  every  other  contract 
where  the  nature  of  the  business  might  admit 
of  it,  should  be  trusted  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
parties,  without  resorting  to  the  intervention  of  a^ 
notary.  As  to  the  lottery,  notwithstanding  the 
exorbitant  gain  to  be  acquired  by  it,  none  applied 
for  tickets,  and  the  project  fell  to  the  ground ; 
for  the  people  preferred  hazarding  the  property 
they  actually  possessed,  and  renounced  the  alluring 
prospect  of  gaining  that  offered  to  them,  rather 
than  subject  themselves  to  a  tax  which  they 
considered  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  statutes 
of  the  kingdom.  These  resolutions  were  honouiv 
able  to  the  Sicilians.  The  Queen  disposed  of 
the  lottery  tickets  to  her  courtiers,  dependent 
magistrates,  partisans,  and  adherents-— a  feeble 
resource  in  such  extremity. 

Such  a  situation  could  not  be  long  maintained 
unaltered.  The  Queen,  who,  although  she 
deserved  praise  for  her  firmness,  merited  censure 
for  the  means  she  employed  and  the  end  she 
projiosed,  followed  her  usual  line  of  conduct. 
The  barons  were  equally  steady,  nor  were  they 
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men  to  let  occasions  pass  them, 
now  interpoeed;  for  they  saw  tl 
followed  by  the  goverzunent  favov 


..  i  ■ 


i  '  of  the  French,   by    rousing  the 

T  m' 
/-  people;   and  as   they    had   prove 

•\l\i  useless  to  give  advice  to  the  Qu< 

*^  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  1 

t.  which  aflfau^  had  taken.    All  wish 

Queen,  English,  barons,  alike;  sc 

i  ,  some  from    cupidity,    some   fruiu 

■    '  ■  r-'  I 

i'l  constitutional  laws.     In  this  crisis 

took  place,  which  materially  affect 

■  I. 

of  Sicily.    Those  barons  who  wer 
, '-  to  the  administration  of  the  Qui 

desirous  of  seeing  the  govemmen 
a  better  basis,  came  forward,  an 
remonstrance  to  the  King,  supplic 
cation  of  the  two  edicts  as  co 
Sicilian  constitution,  till  then  ii 
the  right  of  levying  money.      Th 
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ment.     The  Queen,  whose  resolution   was   not 
easily  to  be  shaken,  not  only  refused  to  bend 
beneath  this  storm,  but  even  persuaded  the  King 
to  have  the  barons  arrested,  and  conducted  to  a 
place  where  they  would  have  far  other  occupation 
for  their  thoughts  than  framing   remonstrances 
on  the  measures  of  the  government.      Five  of 
the  chief  barons  of  the  kingdom,  the  prince  of 
Belmonte,  before  mentioned,  the  princes  of  Aci, 
of  Villarmora,  of  Villa  Franca,  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou,   were    arrested,    conducted   to   different 
islands,  and  confined  in  various  prisons,  where 
they  were  barbarously  ill  treated.     In  the  secret 
councils    of    the    Queen    they   even    spoke    of 
making    their   punishment    capital,     her   most 
devoted  adherents  thinking  thus  to  gratify  her 
wishes  ;  but  Medici,  in  whose  coimsels  she  most 
confided,  negatived  the  proposal,  alleging  that  so 
severe  a  measure  would  undoubtedly  produce  a 
revolution. 

These  things  gave  great  anxiety  to  the  English ; 
for  they  could  not  depend  on  the  favour  of  the 
people,  nor  had  they  more  confidence  in  the 
Queen,  as,  since  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa, 
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she  had  become  connected  witl 
as  they  well  knew  her  fhi^rnH-ei 
she  would  throw  herself  upt 
however  wild,  and  even  upa 
of  NapoleoQ,  if  thus  she  might 
regarding  as  little  the  diapleasui 
she  had  hitherto  regarded  that 
haughty  and  indomitable  waa  1 
English,  therefore,  no  longer  al 
the  Queen»  and  doubtful  of  the  ^ 
people^  wished  to  try  if  by  an 
barons  tbey  might  not  still  be 
the  island. 

With  this  view,  Lord  Amhen 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Palern 
to  London,  and  Lord  William  B 
of  great  resolution,  was  sent  in  ] 
ducourses  of  this  nobleman  wer 
of  liberty.  Now  was  one  strong  < 
against  another  as  resolute.  Be 
sooner  reached  Palermo  than  h 
negociation  with  the  Queen,  a< 
the  dangers  that  environed  her,  ri 
necessity  of  a  change  of  measuics 


y^\ 
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[  a  reform  of  the  abuses  which  had  been  introduced 
I  into  the  administration  and  constitution  of  the 
I  kingdom.  The  conditions  he  insisted  on  were 
I  most  obnoxious  to  Caroline;  for  he  demanded 
the  revocation  of  the  two  edicts,  and  the  libera- 
tion and  recall  of  the  five  barons,  intimating  that 
if  she  did  not  conform  to  the  desires  of  England, 
he  would  take  such  decided  measures  as  would 
render  her  consent  unnecessary.  The  Queen, 
unused  to  hear  herself  addressed  in  such  a  tone, 
and  still  less  used  to  tolerate  it,  so  far  from  yield- 
ing to  these  representations,  became  but  the  more 
obstinate,  affirming  that  she,  not  Bentinck,  was 
the  sovereign  of  Sicily :  he,  however,  persisted, 
and  wished  to  push  her  to  some  conclusion, 
till  at  length,  to  end  the  matter,  and  to  free 
herself  from  his  presence,  Caroline  categorically 
demanded  by  what  right  he  obtruded  himself 
into  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom?  and  why  he 
had  so  audaciously  exceeded  his  credentials  ? 
**  Where  was  his  mandate  for  interfering  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  ?  Let  him 
send  for  it  and  show  it;  let  him  study  to  act 
the  part  of  ambassador,  not  presume  to  arrogate 
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!  to  himself  the  authority  of  prime  i 

^\  less  that  of  king;  Caroline  of  At 

':•  one  who  would  submit  to  become 

'  •  hira  who  was  sent,  not  to  ocmuna: 

i\  her  reverence."      Bentinck  felt  hi 

'i  to  the  quick ;  for  he  had  in  truth  m 

tiiHis  from  his  government  to  ad 
authority  to  coerce.  Still,  he  woi 
1  back*  and  replied,  that  if  he  bad  no 

he  would  send  and  get  one  ;  h< 
prepared  to  put  hia  threat  in  executi 
seeing  her  danger,  resolved  to  h* 
conference  with  Bentinck,  not  fron 
of  purpose,  however,  but  in  the  hope 
her  opponent :  with  some  difficul 
consented  to  the  interview ;  but  as  t 
took  place  between  two  who  were  al 
it  never  could  be  brought  to  an  ami 
sion,  and  ended  at  last  with  these 
pronounced  by  the  ambassador,  a 
the  presence  of  the  Queen :   "  £ii, 
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The  English  ministry  seeing  that  remon- 
strances were  of  no  avail,  gave  to  Bentinck  the 
supreme  command  of  all  the  English  troops  in 
the  island,  so  that  whatever  his  counsels  failed 
to  effect,  the  force  he  commanded  was  equal  to 
accomplish.  Again  he  endeavoured  to  win  the 
Queen  by  persuasion,  but  slie  persisted  in  her 
determination  to  act  for  herself,  and  not  at  the 
beck  of  others,  whether  of  the  English  or  the 
Sicilian  parliament.  Bentinck  then  declared 
that  he  would  not  only  arrest  the  King,  but 
Caroline  herself,  and  send  them  to  England, 
appointing  the  son  of  the  hereditary  prince,  Don 
Francisco,  a  child  of  two  years  old,  to  govern, 
under  a  regency  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
the  prince  of  Belmonte  at  its  head.  That  his 
threats  might  have  due  efficacy,  he  brought  the 
twelve  thousand  English  troops  that  had  been 
quartered  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
island  into  the  vicinity  of  Palermo.  The  Queen, 
seeing  to  what  extremity  things  had  come,  and 
yet  retaining  her  constancy  of  purpose,  summoned 
the  ministers  and  her  most  trusted  friends  to 
discuss  these  afflicting  subjects  in  council.    She 
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i  declared  that  she  would  in  no' wise ; 

-)*  domination;  the  soldiery  must  bi 

<*,  by  force    would  she   repel   force! 

'  -.  represented  to  her  that  troops  in  bu 

.ii.i  plight  could  be   little  depended  u] 

't  long  had  neither  clothing,  nor  rat 

^  arms ;  the  display  of  a  little  bread 

them  to  any  side.      Caroline  theref 

■'  to  fortune,  but  unconquered  in  sp 

to  one  of  her  country  seats,  at  a  i 

fixini  the  capital.     Thus  were  the 

of  Napoleon  and  his  partisans  defe 

and  the  English  party  triumphei 

those  countries  which,  unable  to  e 

selves,  have  to  seek   the  patronaj 

Bentinck  having  got  the  entire  a 

his  own  hands,  and  fearing-,  not 

himself,  but  the  Queen  through  bin 

to  renign  the  royal  authority   on 

illness  to  his  son,  the  hereditary  p 
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.  tration  were  to  recall  the  imprisoned  barons, 
to  dismiss  the  ministers  of  the  Queen,  to  annul 
'  the  edict  for  levying  the  duty  on  private  con- 
tracts, and  to  appoint  Belmonte  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  Villarmosa,  of  finance.  Ad,  of  war 
"  and  the  marine.  Some  desired  to  punish  the  most 
'  devote  adherents  of  the  late  administration 
'  *With  exile,  imprisonment,  and  other  penalties, 
^  apedally  the  spies,  who  were  the  more  detested, 
'  as  being  chiefly  foreigners  from  the  other  side 
^^  -of  the  Faro ;  but  the  new  ministry  knowing 
^  -that  their  administration  would  be  good  exactly 
r  in  proportion  as  it  differed  from  the  former  one, 
9^  prudently  forbore,  resolving  on  mild  measures. 
1^  Punishing  therefore  only  a  few,  who  were 
f  peculiarly  odious  to  the  people,  they  let  the  others 
0  -flink  into  oblivion.  They  desired  amelioration, 
li  not  revolution  ;  professed  an  unwillingness  to 
^i  adopt  new  and  unusual  forms,  aiid  a  desire  to 
r^  'restore  ancient  customs,  only  adapting  them  to 
f^]  '.existing  circumstances.  The  people  rejoiced 
^  much  at  these  changes,  and  exulted  in  being 
^  relieved  from  the  spies :  they  said  that  the 
I )  •  fortunes  of  Sicily  were  retrieved. 

J         VOL.  II.  z 
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Meanwhile,     the    prince    tIci 

parliament :  his  mandate  stininK 

to  provide  for  Sicaly  a  good  and 

to  remedy  abuses,  and  to  remodel 

r  In  this  assemUy    there    were 

f  partisans    of    the   Queen,    eithi 

*  advocated  an  absolute  govemm 
they  were  indebted  to  her  for  tt 

*f  wealth,  or  their  honours;    bnt 

unfevourable  to  them:  there 
of  a  free  constitution,  many  in 
the  English  forms  of  goTemmen 
the  crisis  was  fiarourable :  there 

*  tisans  of  the  French ;  and  these 
wiUi  the  Queen's  faction,  and 
not  openly  adTocate  absolute 
public  opinion  nm  so  strongly  i 
proposed  an  excess  of  libertjr,  ho| 
would  give  birth  to  despotism. 

TiiA  baronial  estate  had  gnmi 
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MtaUished  sb  the  sole  rieligion  of  the  kingdom, 
l^his  faith  the  sovereign  was  to  profess  on  penalty 
Hf  deposition.  The  legislative  power,  and  the 
power  of  lev3ring  taxes,  were  invested  in  the 
parliament  alone ;  its  decrees,  approved  by  the 
King,  were  to  have  the  force  of  law ;  the  royal 
MKnt,  or  veto,  was  to  be  expressed  in  this  form : 
^His  Ae  pleasure  qf  the  King^  or  ''  the  Kmg 
Jifhids/"  The  executive  power  was  invested  in 
the  King  alone,  whose  person  was  sacred  and 
Imdolable.  The  judges  were  entirely  independent^ 
both  of  the  parliament  and  the  King.  The 
ministers  were  responsible  for  every  act,  the 
aenate  having  the  right  of  examining  and  im* 
peaching  them  for  high  treason. 

The  senate  was  composed  of  two  chambers: 
one  of  the  commons  or  representatives  of  the 
people ;  the  other  of  the  peers  of  the  realm :  the 
representatives  were  elected  by  the  people,  accord* 
kag'io  previous  usage;  the  peers  of  the  realm 
tiare,  whosoever  had  a  seat  on  the  ecclesiastical 
or  the  baronial  bench,  and  whomsoever  the  King 
emobled.  The  power  of  summoning  parliament 
resided  in  the  King ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  coft- 
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Toke  it  once  a  year  ;  the  nati 
sovereign  a  splendid  revenue^  -an 
the  adminiBtration  .of  the  cm 
Sicilian. could  be  molested  eithm 
sions.or  person,  unless  in  confoni 
sanctioned  hy  parliament  ;  they  ini 
judicial  forms  for  the  peers  of  i 
commons  alone  had  the  power 
subsidies,  that  is*  donatives  ;  the 
to  obserre  what  parts  of  the  < 
Great  Britain  might  be  suitable 
those  were  to  be  adopted  to  proi 
weal. 

These  were  the  chief  heads  i 
constitution  given  by  Lord  Ben 
ing  the  fundamental  ordinances 
The  people  received  these  laws 
satisfaction ;  for  equality  of  righ< 
of  persons  are  sure  to  please 
besides,  at  the  instigation  of  th 
were  excited  at  once  by  genei 
the  desire  of  popularity,    the   pe 
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Ud  deservedly  raised  the  name  of  the  nobles 
to  the  highest  honour ;  for  besides  the  general 
J07  occasioned  by  the  principal  articles  that 
were  decreed,  there  was  an  astonishment  not 
unmixed  with  gratitude  at  certain  additional 
ekinses,  stipulated  by  the  barons  themselveSt 
who  spontaneously  proposed  and  carried  in 
parliament  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system 
in  Sicily,  annulled  all  privileges  arising  from  it, 
«nd  made  all  the  lands  free  and  allodial.  All 
investitures,  subsidiary  aids,  manorial  dues,  and 
evtey  burthen  derived  from  the  feudal  claims, 
were  abolished :  as  for  tolls  and  fees  of  various 
lands,  individuals  or  communes  were  authorized 
to  compound  for  them.  To  appreciate  duly  the 
magnanimity  and  patriotism  of  these  voluntary 
aacrifices,  it  must  be  considered  that  a  great  part 
cf  the  wealth  of  the  Sicilian  barons  was  derived 
-from  these  feudal  rights  ;  and  there  were  families 
who,  in  renouncing  them,  lost  seventy  thousand 
francs  yearly  income.  The  abolition  of  the 
privileged  chases,  that  is,  of  the  prohibition  game 
laws,  gave  sustenance  to  many  villages  that  had 
been  reduced    to  the  utmost  misery  from  the 
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dMtnietion  occanoned  by  ihe 
royal  or  baronial  rig;hts  for 
These  righto  were  now  limit 
English  system ;  and  preserve 
ID  lands  walled  round.  I  n 
as  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
the  King,  to  whom  it  was  ii 
wonted  chases  orcumacribed, 
persuade  die  peasantry  who 
parks  to  renounce  the  liberty 
parliament;  but  his  efforts  w 
eessW.  The  Sicilians,  exultii 
they  had  obtained,  extolled  the 
the  generosity  of  the  barons. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  tt 
assent,  or  rather  the  ratification 
the  prince  vicar.  There  mia  t 
this  matter;  for  the  Queen,  it  is 
her  SOD  to  refuse  his  eonseni 
reported  that  she  endeavoured  tc 
rection  at  Palermo,  in  ortier  to 
government  into  confusion;  re 
further,  and  whispered  a  man 
accusing  her  of  having  caused  a  1 
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bottle  filled  with  an  explosive  powder,  splinters, 
and  other  deadly  instruments,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  haU  where  the  senate  was  assembled.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  deadly  instrument  did  burst,  but 
at  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  so  that,  beyond 
ereating  alariii  and  confusion,  it  had  no  effect. 
These  things  were  said  of  the  Queen,  not  that 
fhe  had  actually  done  them,  but  because  she  was 
considered  capable  of  doing  them. 

The  sovareign  £elt  it  a  hard  trial  to  divest 
himself  of  his  authority ;  but .  Bentinck,  the 
parliament,  and  the  popular  impatience,  at  length 
compelled  him.  The  prince  vicar  at  last  ratified 
the  decrees ;  and  for  this  concession  he  was  praised 
by  many,  and  condemned  by  few.  The  Queen,  no 
longer  able  to  resist,  was  constrained  1^  BenUndCt 
who,  knowing  her  indomitable  spirit,  saw,  wHfc 
uneasiness,  her  vicinity  to  the  seat  of  government, 
to  unthdraw  to  Castelvetrano,  a  territory  about 
aixty  miles  from  Palermo.  Bentinck  only  awaited 
the  fine  weather  of  spring  to  send  her  to  Vienna ; 
certain  that,  so  long  as  she  should  remain  in  the 
island,  the  new  modelled  state  could  never  be 
tranquilt  much  less  take  root  and  flourish. 


returned  precipitately  to  the  KiJ 
time,  and  by  the  ui^ncy  of  '. 
indiioed  him  to  resume  the  helm 
however  that  might  be,  the  Ki 
appeared  at  Palermo,  summoned 
and  announcing  the  perfect  i 
health,  declared  bis  intention  o 
Toyal  authtnit^.  This  strange  oc 
likely  to  entail  many  seriouE 
Bentinck,  early  apprised  of  it, 
orders  to  assemble  the  troops  q 
surrounding  country.  So  great  wf 
tude,-  that  at  midnight  twelve  th 
armed  at  all  points,  as  if  in  op 
Palermo,  and  secured  the  safel 
government.  Had  Bentinck  been 
at  this  crisis,  be  would  have  bei 
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articles  granted ;  to  replace  every  thing  on  its 
ancient  basis,  and   to  recall  the  Queen;  for  his 
ultimate  object  was   to  free  himself  from  the 
dominion  of  England,  and  the  arrogance  occa- . 
sioned   by   the  democrats.      A  solemn  thanksr 
giving  was  chaunted   in  the  cathedral  for  the 
King's  recovery ;  plaudits  were  expected,  but  none 
were  heard  ;  for  they  who,  on  the  one  hand,  bore 
with  repugnance   the  controul  of  the  English, 
on  the  other  dreaded  the  return  of  the  Queen 
and  her  Neapolitans.     The  commander-in-chief, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  perfected  his  preparations ; 
troops,  under  arms,  garrisoned  Palermo ;  and  the 
noise  of  artillery    drawn    through    the   streets 
excited     much    alarm.       The.  terrified  citizens 
asked  what  this  might  mean,  and  lamented  that 
an  occasion  should  have  been  given  for  all  this 
military   array.      The  King  sent  the  governor 
of  the  city  to   Bentinck,  to  ask  what  all  these 
warlike  demonstrations  signified.     The  English 
general  answered  ironically,  that  having  heard 
of  the  King's  recovery  he  wished  to  display  the 
satisfaction  he  felt ;  the  soldiers  and  the  artillery 
had  been  assembled  to  celebrate  the  hanni^Mj^ 
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Tlie  Sidlian  pcmdered  awhile, 
Bentinck  was  rather  jeering'  IJ 
and  then  asked  him  if  be  hi 
eoDsequences.  He  replied,  that 
appointed  him  cominantier-io-chi 
aod  oitnisted  to  him  the  tranquil 
and  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  to  pro 
execution  of  his  office,  he  had 
arUlleiy  and  soldiers.  Ferdinand 
val,  hy  some  fortuitous  acddent, 
distress  of  mind,  relapsed  into  his 
state  of  health ;  and,  confirming  '. 
general,  returned  to  the  countr 
much  reputaUon  b^  an  attempt 
and  disgracefully  terminated. 

Bentinck   wished    to   employ    I 
this  unlucky  expedition  had  occa 
suade  the   King  to  resign  the  e 
entirely  in  favour  of  his  son. 
soldiery  (enforcing  his  words  with 
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whom,  if  not  all,  were  adhereiits  of  the  Queen, 
effectually  dissuaded  him  horn  the  final  abdica- 
tion. They  feared,  and  not  unreasonably,  that 
if  the  prince  vicar  became  king,  they  should  find 
thenuelres  placed  in  an  unhappy  predicament* 
from  the  enmity  of  the  Sicilian  barons,  vho 
had  great  influence  with  the  prince.  They 
could  not  return  to  their  own  country,  which  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Napoleonists ;  and  were 
Sicily  to  expel  them,  they  knew  not  where  to  seek 
either  succour  or  asyltun. 

This  imsuccessfiil  attempt  to  recover  the  royal 
authority,  manifested  to  Bentinck  the  diBpositioa 
of  the  Queen :  wherefore,  not  a  little  apprehen- 
give  uf  her  taking  some  precipitate  measures,  he 
persuaded  himself  that  it  was  better  to  condemn 
a  queen  to  exile  than  to  risk  the  authority  of 
England.  Having  recourse,  therefore,  to  the 
strongest  measures,  he  constrained  Caroline  to 
abandon  Sicily.  Driven  by  the  winds  and 
her  adverse  fortunes  on  barbarons  coasts,  she 
suffered  iacrediUe  hanbhipt  era  lbs  conid  mich 
her  native  Vieoni^  embrace  once  more  hi 
kindred,  and  breathe  again  her  native  air 
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[\  these  alone  could   she  hope  to 

.\lt{  for  her  loss  of  power.     But  this 

'j'  did  not  long  enjoy ;    she  was  tak 

'  >V  °ii<l  B°*^  ^'^  passed  from  this  '. 

^^-  Thus  ended  the  life  of  Caroline  • 

-%  Sicily  ; — at    one    time,    the  '  proi 

^,.  institutions,   at    another    the    mc 

advocate   of   arbitrary    govemme 

'■)  favouring  the  philosophers,    subsi 

hitterest  enemy; — at  <  one  time  the 

nent  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  i 

[ureponder&tiag  power ;  at  another, 

from  too  strong  a  love  of  power 

once  protected  by  the  English,  tl 

them  into  exile.      This  only  is  ] 

whether  it  was  the  times  or  she  hex 

so  mutable.     Vet,  if  we  may  judge 

not  by  one  individual  action  in  a  li 

general  tenor,  it  will  aj^iear   evid 

ought  to  be  estimated  rather  as  a 
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tation,  neither  I  nor  any  man,  I  believe,  will  ever 
by  any  arguments  seek  to  excuse  her,  -not  even 
on  the  plea  of  the  sentiment  excited  by  the 
dreadful  fate  of  her  sister,  the  Queen  of  France ; 
.for  if  men  were  to  go  on  heaping  up  vengeance 
upon  vengeance,  they  would  arrive  at  the  last 
pitch  of  barbarism,  even  to  tearing  each  other 
in  pieces  with  their  nails  and  teeth.  The 
Creator  has  grafted  in  our  hearts  compassion  for 
,  the  wretched,  and  the  joy  felt  in  pardoning  the 
culpable,  in  order  that  mankind  might  be 
arrested  mid-way  in  the  career  of  cruelty ;  and 
-when  an  incomprehensible  folly,  or  our  mad 
passion,  urges  us  on  to  torture  or  to  shed  the 
blood  of  our  fellow  creatures,  a  salutary  emotion 
of  pity  rises,  to  restrain  us  from  rushing  on  to 
the  utmost  extremity  of  evil. 

The  prince  vicar  being  re-established  in  the 
government,  and  the  Queen  gone,  the  ministers, 
especially  Bentinck,  who  assisted  at  all  their  coun- 
cils, urged  the  parliament  to  continue  its  political 
labours.  It  gave  completion  to  the  constitution, 
and  put  it  into  operation,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people.    Thus  happy  was  its  commence* 


ftireignezs;  .namely,  the  govenioi 
&T0ur8  upon  the  meanest  the  idm 
most  incompetent  persons.  The 
DOW  the  strongest,  and  always  inta 
detrires,  began  to  keep  no  roeast 
nobles,  hut  displayed  their  rage 
both  by  actions  and  expressions.  ' 
this  conduct,  not  only  blindness  < 
hut  ingratitude  for  the  past ;  becani 
nobles  had  been  the  authors  f>f  thi 
white  the  others  had  voluntarily 
Now  finding  that  they  could  no  loOj 
the  same  respect,  or  enjoy  the  sami 
as  formerly,  they  became  averse  to  i 
to  alter  that  which  their  own  wisl 
own  exertions  had  effected.  The  g 
the  elections  to  the  House  of  Comi 
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been  rendered,  or  were  likely  to  be  rendered  for 
the  public  good.  The  unworthiness  of  the  repre- 
sentatives brought  the  whole  assembly  into  disre- 
pute; and  the  people^  making  no  distinction 
between  the  spies  and  retainers  of  Caroline  and 
the  spies  and  retainers  of  Bentinck,  conceived, 
an  opinion  that  rescripts  and  laws  were  but  so 
many  nugatory  words  of  writing,  and  that  public 
acts  and  their  consignees  were  invariably  the 
same,  to  wit,  they  patronized  the  most  unworthy, 
and  depressed  the  most  meritorious.  Some  felt 
a  contempt,  some  a  hatred,  some  an  indifference 
towards  this  new  constitution,  and  classed  toge- 
ther Caroline,  Acton,  and  Bentinck.  I  revert  to 
my  ancient  complaint,  that  the  laws  conducive  to 
liberty  are  in  Euroi)e  always  subverted  by  evil 
habits  and  by  ambition.  The  imposts  levied  at 
the  time  of  the  Bentinck  parliament,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  were  much 
heavier  than  those  paid  previously  in  virttte  of 
the  ancient  statutes  of  the  kingdom.  The  reason 
^  of  this  was  partly  the  necessity  of  paying  the 
f  foreign  troops,  partly  that  of  supplying  by  new 
4    taxes  the  contributions  formerly  raised  from  the 


givii^  tbdr  votes  at  electiims.  ' 
tiooi  of  those  in  office  were  c 
cmiing  from  accomplices,  and  oi 
discontented  to  make  such  expl 
foundations  of  the  recent  txmstitutii 
way,  and  the  aflairs  of  the  new 
were  miich  embarrassed :  still  it  aU. 
for  the  Qoeen  was  dead,  and  tli 
to  gire  it  the  first  shock ;  but  n 
Ferdinand,  hy  the  events  of  1814, 
throne  in  Naples,  than  by  a  sJiu 
abolished  this  Sicilian  constituti 
without  exciting  any  commotion, 
even  occasioning  a  r^ret  amcMigs 
From  this  it  foUom,  that  dot  I 
words,  but  the  realization  of  inunedi 
is  necessary  to  form   a    staUe    t 
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I  In  fine,  Ferdinand  averred  that  the  constitution 
had  been  imposed  hy  force;  Bentinck,  that  it 
had  been  established  by  choice ;  Castlereagh  spoke 
equivocally.  It  was  true  that  it  had  at  first  been 
desired,  and  then  little  liked, — the  fault  rather 
of  the  peasants  than  of  the  nobles,  yet  less  theirs 
than  that  of  the  foreigners.  Even  here  we  see 
another  instance  of  that  vice  which  in  our 
verbose  and  ambitious  Europe,  vests  the  popular 
power,  that  power  which  should  at  once  serve 
as  the  moderator  of   the    government  and  as 

the  protector  of  the  people,  in  numerous  asscm- 
ji 

Mies.  In  the  actual  condition  of  Europe  this 
D 

is  the  worst  expedient  that  can  be  devised ;  nor 

know  I  what  would  hapi)en  to  England  herself, 
if  she  had  not  her  venal  boroughs.  By  an 
enormous  defect  alone— that  is,  by  these  boroughs, 
*  does  the  British  constitution  maintain  itself. 
'  The  ancient  Italian  wisdom  devised  a  better 
^  scheme  of  government;  and  if  that  which  was 
'  only  an  unacknowledged  or  ill-organized  principle 
^  in  the  constitutions  of  the  old,  or  even  of  some 
''among  the  modem  Italian  states,  were  brought 
'into  action  under  wise  regulations,*— a  measure 
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which  would  be  far  from  difficult — 
of  accomplishment,  then  liberty  aud 
would  be  alike  secure. 

Whilst  Lord  William  Bentiuck  rul< 
of  Sicily,  Sir  Edward  Pellew  was  ii 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  sens  :  t. 
was  commanded  by  one  power,  tin 
the  empire  of  another.  Some  tri 
occurred  now  in  one  sen,  now  in  i 
all  of  little  moment,  so  recognis 
8U|)eriority  of  one  party,  and  the  d 
tlie  other.  Since  J811,  the  English  1 
many  transport  ships  at  Caj»e  Pa 
afterwards,  in  order  to  press  the  siegi 
they  made  themselves  masters,  at  R; 
the  Adriatic,  of  a  convoy  of  vess 
laden  with  provisions.  A  well  con 
combat  in  the  roads  of  Lissn,  one  ol 
that  serve  to  defend  Dalmatia,  wn: 
of  more  importance;  tlie  Fremli 
Couronue  and  la  Bellone,  were  ta 
English,  the  Flora  escaped,  and  tl 
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Two  great  empires,  such  aa  ^ 
Alexander's,  could  not,  be  thoug 
once  within  a  world :  with  this 
stretched  his  own  confines  to  th( 
Russia ;  for  this  he  united  Hanibar| 
to  France ;  for  this  fortified  DanI 
created  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  ; 
clutched  within  his  talons  that  mise 
which  resembled  rather  the  lifeless 
extinct  power,  than  one  endued  with 
He  was  aware  of  all  the  enmltj 
brooding  against  him,  espedally  in  ( 
was  also  aware  that  this  disafiectiox 
by  the  mighty  power  of  Russia.  71 
joined  with  his  eager  desire  to 
supreme,  disturbed  his  mind  the 
became  convinced  that  he  could  i 
England  if  he  had  not  first  subdued 
here  too  there  lurked,  it  seems,  a  gra 
was   the  friendship  which    he    thi 
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empire,  and  in  fine,  of  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  The  East  Indies  also  he  coveted,  in 
order  to  accomplish  at  once  the  destruction  of 
England,  and  to  acquire  fame  equalling  that 
of  the  Macedonian  Alexander.  Let  no  man  say 
that  I  here  relate  fantastic  tales  of  pure  inven- 
tion ;  for  not  only  was  the  over-land  passage  to 
India  talked  of  at  the  time,  but  consultations 
were  held  upon  it,  the  coimtries  were  explored, 
the  resting  places  marked,  the  distance  calculated, 
and  connections  were  formed  in  Persia.  The 
sycophant  tribe  already  laboured  to  disseminate 
the  idea,  that  the  enterprise  was  not  so  difficult 
as  was  commonly  believed.  Russia  was  the  only 
obstacle;  but  the  Emperor  of  the  French  hoped 
to  subjugate  her,  and  thus  acquire  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  world.  England  knew 
this,  and  kept  constant  watch  at  the  side  of 
Alexander,  in  order  to  extricate  him  from  the 
^  fetal  grasp  of  Napoleon.  She  sent  also  an  ambas- 
'  ndor  extraordinary  to  Ispahan,  in  order  to 
^  ddtiyate  a  good  understanding  with  the  senate 
*  -  cf  Penda.  On  the  other  side,  Russia  saw  that 
^^  «MlMfc   mm  be  risked,  and  thought   the 
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sooner  it  were  entered  on,  the  la 
would  prove.  One  half  of  the  wor 
against  the  other ;  both  empires  ] 
utmoBt  strength.  On  thtf  one  sid 
a  powerful  and  numerous  army, 
formed  hy  the  victorieB  of  so  m 
the  long-trted  experience,  the  pe 
stupendous  renown  of  the  uncow 
who,  himself  alone,  brought  to  t) 
a  wei^t  of  war.  It  ^ras  favoured 
in  the  arts  of  corruption,  hy  exi 
allttring  men  to  its  standard ;  it 
hy  the  war  Turkey  akeady  ■ 
Russia,  and  bjr  that  which  Persi 
to  engage  her  in. 

On  the  side  aS  Russia,  other 
were  opposed  to  these ;  the  ren 
territory,  assailable  only  in  front.  ii 
a  climate  of  fearful  cold,  the  ent 
the     people    to    the     Emperor  j 
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west  by  the  war  beyond  the  Pyrenees  was  also 
momentous  in  its  result;  the  exploits  of  the 
Spaniards  struck  on  the  hearts  of  the  Prussians, 
and  kindling  every  soul,  however  tame,  excited 
them  to  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  "  The 
Spaniards,  they  said,  a  people  latterly  unused 
to  war,  had  risen  against  the  common  tjnrant,— - 
the  martial  Prussians  tamely  and  ignominiously 
crouched  before  him.  Those,  Catholics  used  to 
servile  obedience,  rose  to  combat ;  these,  Protest- 
ants used  to  freedom,  were  patient  of  subjection. 
There  was  in  Spain  no  mighty  name  to  support ; 
in  Prussia  most  had  seen,  and  all  revered,  the 
glory  of  Frederick  the  Second :  his  sword,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  had 
been  taken  by  him  and  treated  with  ridicule — 
the  mean  triumph  of  an  uncivilized  warrior; 
that  sword  waved  them  on  to  vengeance ;  the 
voice  of  the  injured  Louisa  spoke  from  her  tomb^ 
and  reproached  the  Prussians  with  their  supine- 
ness.  Nor  was  the  rest  of  Germany  tranquil. 
Austria  herself,  though  her  energy  had  been 
so  much  diminished,  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of 
a  propitious  hour.     Even  Bavaria,  who,  from 


Ilia  firiends  as  well  as  to  his  foea 
raoBt  BO  to  the  former.  As  to 
the  oommon  slavery,  it  was  indi 
puerile  and  arrogant  conduct  of 
brother  of  Napoleon."  Thus  none 
to  stand  idle  spectators  of  the  eve 
and  all  awaited  only  a  favourab] 
to  declare  themselves :  these  were 
Russia. 

In  Italy  opinions  differed  ;  but  1 
was  of  minor  importance,  from  its 
the  scene  of  action,  and  there  was 
of  seeing  Guerilla  bands  there  like 
besides,  ia  Upper  Italy,  the  duration 
sway  had  partly  accustomed  them 
it,  and  partly  thrown  the  aode 
into  oblivion.   In  Lower  Italy  the  c 
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I    support  was  powerful  in  the  state.     The  central 
,    division,  comprising  Rome  and  Tuscany,  fretted 
.    in  impotence.    The  Piedmontese,  a  warlike  race, 
rejoiced  in  being  called  to  share  the  martial  toils 
^    of  France.    Of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Milanese 
territory  rather  rejoiced   in,   than  lamented  its 
dependence  on  the  imconquered  chief ;  for  it  had 
a  splendid  capital,  a  name,  and  an  army  of  its 
\  own,   ».««   m.gi8tr«t«  and  offi««,  and  «. 
^  .pi^arance  of  Independenea  =  beddes,  the  military 
glory  of  Napoleon  had  there  commenced,  had 
there  reiterated  its  triumphs ;  the  public  monu- 
ments were  magnificent ;  a  sort  of  national  pride 
had  sprung  up.     The  Venetian  part,  dn  the  con- 
'    trary,  was  averse  to  Napoleon :  but  what  had 
^  the  Venetians   to  hope?    or  for   whom   should 
'    they  combat  ?     They  knew  this  only,  that  for 
'    themselves   it  was  vain  to  struggle ;    they  had 
^  nothing  to   expect    for    their    noble  country— 
^  ever  the  booty  of  the  conqueror,  or  the  ransom 
^  given  for  other  spoil. 

(^  The  two  potent  Emperors  having  resolved 
10  to  combat  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  began» 
'#  as  usual,  by  the  strife  of  words,  allqi^ng  against 
tf^  each  other  trivial  causes  of  complaint,  much  too 
4 
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imignificant  to  justify  the   imn 

hostile  ptq>aratiaiis.     They  hott 

motiTe  of  the  war ;  the  ealiTe  ■ 

he  the  imponibility  of  Hving  ( 

TMt  earth.    NapoleoD,  the  moat 

the  mow  ambitious,  urged  on  b; 

the  «rat  to  assail  his  foe.     The 

the  remotest    Kgions :    it   deaolal 

of  the  Boriatheaes ;  it  spread  da 

the  Volga.     The  Huesians  gave  1 

lensko,  and  again  at  Borodina,  oi 

Napoleon  took  Moscow  ;  he  took 

over  it.     Pool  that   he    vas!   he 

God  had  ah^ady  blasted  his    pi 

confines  of  Asia   it   was    decreed 

tones  should  perish.      Moscow,    i 

dty,  was  consumed— the  cause  am 

of  dreadful  calamities.     A    defeat 

Murat  showed  Napoleon    that  th< 

enlerprizing,  and  that  it,  was  no  U 

linger  in  the  depths  of  Russia.     1 

the  road  by  which  to  retreat  yet 

him ;  he  endeavoured    to   pasa   bv 

Tula,  intending  to  winter  in  the  i 
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vinoes  of  Russia.  The  final  contest  took  place 
at  Malo-Yaroslavetz,  where  the  soldiers  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  displayed  the  utmost  valour. 
There  shone  conspicuously  the  merit  of  Ku- 
tusovy  the  generalissimo  of  Alexander;  therd 
perished  the  hopes  of  Napoleon ;  there  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world  were  changed.  Repulsed 
in  a  desperate  engagement,  Napoleon  was  obliged 

to  turn   anew   to   the   desolated  road   of  Smo- 

I 

lensko.     The  cold   of  Russia  exterminated   the 

army.      France    bewails,     and     will    for    ever 

bewail — Italy     laments,     and     evermore     must 

lament,  the  flower  of  her  people,  cut  off  for  the 

ambition  of  one  man,  who,  in  his  pride,  sought 

to  defy  Heaven   itself.     But  Heaven  manifested 

its  power.     This  was  the  fulness  of  time  that 

^     had  been  prophecied  by  Pius  the  Seventh.     Let 

^    the  ambitious,  who  exult  in  the  agonized  cries 

^    of    slaughtered    armies,    learn   to   be  moderate 

'    and  just. 

I'         At    the     news    of    Napoleon's     discomfiture, 

Prussia    impetuously   rose  against  her  intoler- 

f    able  oppressor,  and  not  waiting  even  the  signal 

If    of  the  sovereign,  sprang  to  avenge  and  re-assert 


1 
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her  freedom.  Napoleon  retunu 
at  Paris ;  but  recent  events  hac 
fame  of  bis  military  g-Iozy.  M 
by  occurrences  so  extraordinaiy 
.iij[''/  army,  and  returned   to  Naples, 

was  taken  by  the  Viceroy  Euj 
was  dissatisfied  with  Napoleon, 
at  his  having  trarer^ed  his  t 
Sicily;  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  i 
whidi  had  been  opened  with  Ca 
ters  prejudicial  to  his  throne  at  N 
other  hand,  the  allies,  chiefly  the 
resolved  to  put  forth  certain  dec 
they  knew  would  be  well  pl( 
Italians,  and  by  which  they  h< 
rouse  the  whole  peninsula.  Now 
the  time  arrived  for  giving'  Italj 
dent  political  existence.  In  gU 
they  depicted  the  tyranny  of  Ni 
with  delusive  representations,  labi 
every     thought     towards     fteedon 
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■i  im^B^9  promising  them  the  prompt  and  willing' 

^  aid  of  Britain.     Joachim  knew  all  this :  on  his 

.    return,  therefore,  from  Moscow,  he  visited  Milan, 

where,  more  than  in  other  districts   of  Italy^ 

these  desires  were  kindled,  in  order  to  discover 

what  the  times  portended.     But,  frivolous  man 
gl 
'   that  he  was,  although  his  countenance  was  still 

^  impressed  with  his  recent  terror,  he  began  to 

make  vast  boasts  of  what  he  would   do,  and- 

what  he  would  say ;  talked  of  the  times  being 

propitious  for  the  independence  of  Italy ;  that 

he  was  equal  to  the  enterprize,  and  wiUing  to 

^  effect  it.    Having  uttered  these  vaunting  speeches, 

^  which,    however,   were   not  altogether  without 

*'  effect,  he  returned  to  his  own  kingdom.     Know^ 

^  ing  the  man,  and  desiring  to  unite  him  with 

"  the  allies  in  order  to  attack  Napoleon  from  the 

'  ^  utmost  verge  of  Italy,  Bentinck  encouraged  him 

^rtb  assume   the  standard    of   the    champion   of 

■('Italian  independence.      He  extolled  his   valour, 

»^  "'bis  warlike  train,  his  troops;   he  inflated  him 

■fivith  hopes ;  affirmed,  *^  that  were  his  arms  united 

I  -^to  those  of  the  confederates,  every  doubt  would 

^dhe  removed  of  the  final  issue  of  the  enterpriK ; 


y,':,  Russia  and    England,    must  e^ 

■{A  and  insecure  ;  that  for  him  to  1 

!  and  maintained,  a    recent  king 

ancient  dynasties,  and   in  the  -v 

■  ■  v  natoral  and  legitimate    sovereij 

'  '  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples   was 

■i  would  require  the  free  consent 

^■.  this  purpose  it  was  essential 

';  new  connexions.     Of  what  mom 

now   the    conquered    Napoleon 

soldiers?    and  how  could    they 

securing  his  own  throne,  he  w 

the  safety  and  the  lib«iy  of  Ita 

he    immortalize    his     name,    f 

odious  title  of  intrusive  king  in 

mate  moflarch  and  magnanimov 

him  then  unsheathe  his  sword 
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would  be  easily  accomplished,  and  as  the  labour 
I   would   be  mutual,   the  honour  and  the  reward 
should  be  common  also.'"     In  this  manner  Ben- 
tinck  urged  Murat  to  join  the  confederation.   The 
affair  had   proceeded   so   far,   that  the  English 
general  had  already  gone,  not  to  Messina,  lest 
that  should  excite    the  suspicions   of  Frederic, 
but  to  Catanea,  in  order  to  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity  of   ascertaining  the    inclinations   of  the 
new  king    and  of    forwarding  the  negociation. 
He  was  not  without  hojje  of  a  favourable  con- 
clusion,  when    letters    from   Napoleon    reached 
Joachim.     Magnifying  every  favourable  circum- 
stance,   they  averred  that  the  conscript  soldiers 
^  of  France  marched  with  the  readiest  obedience, 
^    that    the    armies    were    augmenting,    that    the 
'   people  spontaneously  voted  large   sums  to   the 
■'  treasury,   that  France   would   soon   come   forth 
■*  on    the    field   more  formidable   than  ever,  and 
i'  that,  in  fine,  the  revenue  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Emperor  were  retrieved.     These  tidings  and  the 
"^'  mutability  of  Murat's  character  occasioned  him 
#  to  break  off  all  negociation  with  Bentinck,  and 

^^  he    resolved   to   persevere   in  his   adherence   to 
^1 


S6» 

Kapoleon.    Bentinck  took   this^ 

...^^ed  ..losing  all  hope  of  » 

„rfed«.cy,  that  although  Jo. 
,.  di^PPol-t^ent.  sent  h^o.^ 
rich  and  splendid  .abre,  he  w 

-'-«"■'■"•  ""'!le  at 
,  h,    endeavoured    to    make    at 

Napoleon-,    nltimata    di.con.fit. 

l>lapo"="  Marat, 

I„  consequence  of  th«,  M 
iaea  of  the  independence  of  lU 

'*      rf  Austria,  toping.  '"  - 
rown^-ontWepe- 

Having  recovered  from  the 

BuBsian  disasters.  NapoleonJ 
Myself,  -sely  to  weigh  eve. 

.i^rousiy  to  provide  a^  ns 

adversity    "-"«    "f '    * 
reflected,  that  to  conc.i»«« 

,^  ail  his  plans.  »ndava.l 
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im 


were — ^That  the  P<^  nhoiild  exmrfne 
tifical  office  throughout  France  md  the 
I  of  Italy  after  die  mamier  and  cmtom  of 
lecessors ;  that  he  should  aend  asinialeiii 
potentates,  and  receive  tbcira  wHb  IIm? 
rivil^^es   and    immiiiiitica  of   the  dipkp- 
odj;  that    the    unsold  pro|ierty  of  the 
«  should  be  restored,  and  thai  airMdf 
of,  compensated  foi  by  mn  mtttmtl  pmy^ 
two  millions  of  franca*"     In  mtdt^m^f 
§  concordat,  and  in  Tirtne  of  the  pemeae 
ice,    the    Pope    agreed  to 
>titutioa  to  the  aichbiahsfi 
ed  bv  the  Elmpetor  for  &e   CBMae  ^ 
md  the  kingdom  of  Itatj,  m 
sdce    of 
icatai    to 
rkhfxcr  sach 


•  t  -. 


c  tne 


ff    wti^ 


t  t,   ♦ix 
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mon  consent.  The  six  suburban 
to  be  restored^  and  the  Pope  wai 
them ;  the  unsold  property  to  be 
sees,  that  which  had  been  sold  to 
the  bishops  of  the  Roman  states  t 
their  dioceses;  the  sees  of  tl 
Genoese  territories  to  be  settled 
sent ;  wherever  the  residence  of 
be  fixed,  there  the  propagand 
and  ardiives  should  be  located, 
promised  to  receive  into  his  fo' 
dinals,  bishops,  priests,  and  laj 
incurred  his  displeasure.  It  wa 
stood  that  the  Holy  Father  en 
abovementioned  articles,  on  a 
actual  state  of  the  chiurh,  and  < 
made  by  Napoleon  to  extend  hii 
assist  religion  in  the  many  di 
assaulted  her  in  the  present  tirat 
residence  of  the  Pope  was  left 
some  talked  of  Avignon,  soine  off 
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captire  conquered  his  captor.    Napoleon  hastened 
to    publish    the    treaty  of  Fontainebleau,    and 
aware  of  how  much   importance  it   was,  raised 
great    acclamations  on  the  subject.     The  Pope 
complained  heavily  of  this  precipitate  promulga- 
tion ;  for  he  had  desired  that  it  should  not  be 
published  until  it  was  fulfilled  in  all  its  clauses. 
The  mildness   of  the   season   now   permitted 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.     Napoleon  re-^is- 
sembled  his   troops   with   extreme  celerity,  and 
promising    himself  more    than    ever  from   the 
future,   re-appeared   in    strength   and   with   the 
boldest  bearing  on  the  German  plains.    He  fought 
the  Russians — he  fought  the  Prussians,  in  des- 
perate encounters ;  with  the  utmost  valour  he  also 
fought  the  Austrians,  who  now  turned  against 
^  him,  excited  by  anci^it  hatred,  and  encouraged 
'   by  his  recent  reverses.     But  the  battle  of  Leip- 
zig  put  an  end   to  his  power.     The  whole  of 
^  Germany,  changing  with   his  fortunes,  sprung 
^  with   eager  enthusiasm   to  liberty:  the   people 
^  of     the    different     provinces    zealously     strove 
^  with  each  other    in  what    they  called  a   holy 
f  undertaking,    and     rushing    to    arms,    avei^;ed 
$  2  B  2 


like  to  tbe  dominatioii  ot  naj 
uniTeraal  indigoation,  had  lemov 
calties  which  had  crewhile  impe 
desire.  A  fearful  tempest,  su 
destinies,  hovered  over  Italy, 
had  been  in  nowise  dec^ved  as 
ing  struggles,  had  sent  Eugf 
that  he  might  prepare  for  i 
war.  The  Prince  was  welcoD 
attachment  by  the  people  of  tl 
that  he  showed  himself  fired  v 
independence,  for  even  then  he  i 
docility  in  ftdfilUng  the  will  oi 
because  his  disposition  was  am 
rate.  In  this  last  emei^ncy, 
rigorously  executed  the  manda* 
as  well  in  hastening  on   the  m 

i^~4.:-^~.     •vintnriTtiif'inTia       fmwn       4 
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explain  the  political  intrigues  which  were  carried 
on  in  these  times,  more  especially  those  which 
regarded  Italian  affairs. 

When  Napoleon  was  still  at  Dresden,  the 
allies  (to  whom  Austria  had  already  gone  over) 
required  him  to  restore  the  Illyrian  provinces,  to 
re-establish  the  liberty  of  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
and  to  consent  to  nominate,  in  concurrence  with 
the  confederation,  independent  sovereigns  for  the 
kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Holland,  to  evacuate  Spain, 
and  to  send  the  Pope  back  to  Rome.  Subsequently, 
believing  that  the  defeats  he  had  sustained  might 
render  him  more  disposed  to  peace,  they  required 
him,  without  however  making  it  an  indispensable 
condition,  to  give  up  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  cease  to  style  himself  mediator  of 
Switzerland.  That  haughty  spirit,  ever  buoyed 
up  with  vain  expectations,  and  presuming  on  his 
fortunes  above  the.  want  of  reasonable  men,  dis- 
dained to  yield,  and  resolutely  rejected  the 
proposals.  As  to  Italy,  the  voice  of  common  fame 
avers  that  the  confederates,  not  having  been  able 


'    to  gain  the  acquiescence  of  Napoleon,  laboured  to 

^   seduce  the  mind  of  the  viceroy  Eugene,  offering  to 

I 
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acknowledge  him.  as  the  mtrereign 
of  Italy  if  he  would  make  ccani 
them  for  the  liberation  (rf  Euk 
the  Prince  could  not  have  enten 
turning  his  arms  against  Franc 
his  father.  Eugene,  it  is  said,  re 
was  not  master  of  himself;  the  t 
was  not  his ;  he  was  but  a  deln 
he  could  not  even  listen  to  sucfa  n 
less  accept  them,  without  rendei 
in&mooB.  Were  he  capable  of  tu 
proposals,  he  wouM  inevitably  h 
and  with  it,  the  confidence  of  the  t 
be  true,  it  certainly  waa  a  noblf 
Eugene  had  persevered  to  the  m 
pure  integrity,  guided  by  honesty, 
posterity  would  have  no  materi 
cast  upon  bis  name. 

But  after  the  defeat  at  Leipzji 
of  N^mleon  in  Germany  beccHz 
desperate,  Bugene  b^jran   to  th» 
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his  attachment  to  France.  He  indicated  a  desire 
to  promote  the  independence  of  Italy ;  and  his 
inost  devoted  adherents,  averring  that  times  were 
changed,  advocated  that  independence,  but  in 
union  with  France,  not  in  connection  with  Austria 
or  England.  **  This  was  the  will  of  Napoleon, 
should  the  fortunes  of  France  be  retrieved,  a 
destiny  worthy  of  Italy  awaited  her.  Napoleon 
struck  by  misfortune,  was  of  far  other  tempera- 
ment than  Napoleon  the  triumphant.  Prosperity 
had  made  him  a  despotic  sovereign ;  adversity 
made  him  willing  to  suffer  liberty.  The  Italians 
were  bound  to  seize  the  opportunity  which 
fortune  now  offered,  and  assert  their  freedom 
under  the  temperate  and  potent  protection  of 
France." 

The  advocates  of  these  ideas  expatiated  on 
what  they  termed  "  the  odious  rule  of  Austria — 
of  Austria  breathing  vengeance,  thirsting  for 
absolute  power.  The  lapse  of  time  had  identified 
the  people  and  their  interests  with  the  existing 
government :  this  intimate  union  could  not  be  dis- 
solved— and  this  Austria  would  require,  without 
infinite  grief  and  irreparable  losses.     The  Italian 
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acknowledge  him.  as  the  sorereign 
of  Italjr  if  he  would  make  comi 
them  for  the  liberation  (rf  £im 
the  Prinee  could  not  have  enter 
turning  his  arms  againat  Franc 
his  father.  Engenef  it  is  said,  re 
was  not  master  of  himself;  the  t 
was  not  his ;  he  was  but  a  dele; 
he  could  not  even  listen  to  sucii  | 
leas  accept  them,  without  rende 
infiimons.  Were  he  capable  of  a 
proposals,  he  would  inevitably  1 
and  with  it,  the  confidence  of  the 
be  true,  it  certainly  was  a  nobl< 
Eugene  had  persevered  to  the  ei 
pure  Integrity,  guided  by  hcMiesty, 
posterity  would  have  no  mater 
cast  upon  his  name. 

But  aft«  the  defeat  at  Leipzi 
of  N^wleoD    in   Germany    becoi 
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his  attachment  to  France.  He  indicated  a  desire 
to  promote  the  independence  of  Italy ;  and  his 
roost  devoted  adherents,  averring  that  times  were 
changed,  advocated  that  independence,  but  in 
union  with  France,  not  in  connection  with  Austria 
or  England.  **  This  was  the  will  of  Napoleon, 
should  the  fortunes  of  France  be  retrieved,  a 
destiny  worthy  of  Italy  awaited  her.  Napoleon 
struck  by  misfortune,  was  of  far  other  tempera* 
ment  than  Napoleon  the  triumphant.  Prosperity 
had  made  him  a  despotic  sovereign ;  adversity 
made  him  willing  to  suffer  liberty.  The  Italians 
were  bound  to  seize  the  opportunity  which 
fortune  now  offered,  and  assert  their  freedom 
under  the  temperate  and  potent  protection  of 
France." 

The  advocates  of  these  ideas  expatiated  on 
what  they  termed  "  the  odious  rule  of  Austria — 
of  Austria  breathing  vengeance,  thirsting  for 
absolute  power.  The  lapse  of  time  had  identified 
the  people  and  their  interests  with  the  existing 
government :  this  intimate  union  could  not  be  dis* 
solved — and  this  Austria  would  require,  without 
infinite  grief  and  irreparable  losses.     The  Italian 
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and  with  it,  the  confidence  of  the  : 
be  true,  it  certainly-  was  a  nobh 
Eugene  had  persevered  to  the  a 
pure  Integrity,  guided  by  honesty, 
posterity  would  have  no  mater 
cast  upon  his  name. 

But  after  the  defeat  at  Leipxi 
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his  attachment  to  France.  He  indicated  a  desire 
to  promote  the  independence  of  Italy ;  and  his 
roost  devoted  adherents,  averring  that  times  were 
changed,  advocated  that  independence,  but   in 

union  with  France,  not  in  connection  with  Austria 

I 

or  England.      **  This  was  the  will  of  Napoleon, 

should  the  fortunes  of  France  be  retrieved,   a 

destiny  worthy  of  Italy  awaited  her.      Napoleon 

struck  by  misfortune,  was  of  far  other  tempera* 

ment  than  Napoleon  the  triumphant.     Prosperity 

had  made  him  a  despotic  sovereign ;    adversity 

made  him  willing  to  suffer  liberty.     The  Italians 

were    bound    to  seize  the    opportunity    which 

'    fortune  now  offered,  and  assert  their  freedom 

'    under  the   temperate  and   potent  protection  of 

'    France." 

The  advocates  of  these  ideas  expatiated  on 
'  what  they  termed  "  the  odious  rule  of  Austria — 
of  Austria  breathing  vengeance,  thirsting  for 
(  absolute  power.  The  lapse  of  time  had  identified 
f  the  people  and  their  interests  with  the  existing 
I  government :  this  intimate  union  could  not  be  dis- 
i  solved — and  this  Austria  would  require,  without 
I    infinite  grief  and  irreparable  losses.     The  Italian 
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proposals,  he  would  inevitably  1 
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his  attachment  to  France.  He  indicated  a  desire 
to  promote  the  independence  of  Italy ;  and  his 
roost  devoted  adherents,  averring  that  times  were 
changed,  advocated  that  independence,  but  in 
union  with  France,  not  in  connection  with  Austria 
or  England.  **  This  was  the  will  of  Napoleon, 
should  the  fortunes  of  France  be  retrieved,  a 
destiny  worthy  of  Italy  awaited  her.  Napoleon 
struck  by  misfortune,  was  of  far  other  tempera* 
ment  than  Napoleon  the  triumphant.  Prosperity 
had  made  him  a  despotic  sovereign ;  adversity 
made  him  willing  to  suffer  liberty.  The  Italians 
were  bound  to  seize  the  opportunity  which 
^  fortime  now  offered,  and  assert  their  freedom 
'  under  the  temperate  and  potent  protection  of 
'    France." 

The  advocates  of  these  ideas  expatiated  on 
'  what  they  termed  "  the  odious  rule  of  Austria — 
of  Austria  breathing  vengeance^  thirsting  for 
I  absolute  power.  The  lapse  of  time  had  identified 
I  the  people  and  their  interests  with  the  existing 
}  government :  this  intimate  imion  could  not  be  dis- 
?  solved — and  this  Austria  would  require,  without 
(    infinite  grief  and  irreparable  losses.     The  Italian 
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bis  attachment  to  France.  He  indicated  a  desire 
to  promote  the  independence  of  Italy ;  and  his 
roost  devoted  adherents,  averring  that  times  were 
changed,  advocated  that  independence,  but  in 
union  with  France,  not  in  connection  with  Austria 
or  England.  **  This  was  the  will  of  Napoleon, 
should  the  fortunes  of  France  be  retrieved,  a 
destiny  worthy  of  Italy  awaited  her.  Napoleon 
struck  by  misfortune,  was  of  far  other  tempera* 
ment  than  Napoleon  the  triumphant.  Prosperity 
had  made  him  a  despotic  sovereign ;  adversity 
made  him  willing  to  suffer  liberty.  The  Italians 
were  bound  to  seize  the  opportunity  which 
fortime  now  offered,  and  assert  their  freedom 
under  the  temperate  and  potent  protection  of 
France." 

The  advocates  of  these  ideas  expatiated  on 
what  they  termed  "  the  odious  rule  of  Austria — 
of  Austria  breathing  vengeance,  thirsting  for 
absolute  power.  The  lapse  of  time  had  identified 
the  people  and  their  interests  with  the  existing 
government :  this  intimate  union  could  not  be  dis- 
solved— and  this  Austria  would  require,  without 
infinite  grief  and  irreparable  losses.     The  Italian 
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acknowledge  him  as  the  sorereign 
of  Italy  if  he  would  make  comn 
them  for  the  liberation  of  £uroj 
the  Prince  could  not  have  entere 
taming  his  arms  against  Franci 
his  father.  Eugene,  it  is  said,  r^ 
was  not  master  of  himself;  the  s 
was  not  his ;  he  was  but  a  deleg 
he  could  not  even  listen  to  such  p: 
leas  accept  them,  without  rendei 
in&moos.  Were  he  capable  of  at 
proposals,  he  would  inevitably  Ic 
and  with  it,  the  confidence  of  the  t 
be  true,  it  certainly  was  a  noble 
Eugene  had  perserered  to  the  eu 
pure  integrity,  guided  by  honesty, 
posterity  would  have  no  materi 
cast  upon  his  name. 

But  after  the  defeat  at  Leipzi, 
of  Napoleon   in  Germanv   heron 
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bis  attachment  to  France.  He  indicated  a  desire 
to  promote  the  independence  of  Italy ;  and  his 
roost  devoted  adherents,  averring  that  times  were 
changed,  advocated  that  independence,  but  in 
union  with  France,  not  in  connection  with  Austria 
or  England.  '^  This  was  the  will  of  Napoleon, 
should  the  fortunes  of  France  be  retrieved,  a 
destiny  worthy  of  Italy  awaited  her.  Napoleon 
struck  by  misfortune,  was  of  far  other  tempera* 
ment  than  Napoleon  the  triumphant.  Prosperity 
had  made  him  a  despotic  sovereign ;  adversity 
made  him  willing  to  suffer  liberty.  The  Italians 
were  bound  to  seize  the  opportunity  which 
fortime  now  offered,  and  assert  their  freedom 
under  the  temperate  and  potent  protection  of 
France." 

The  advocates  of  these  ideas  expatiated  on 
what  they  termed  "  the  odious  rule  of  Austria — 
of  Austria  breathing  vengeance,  thirsting  for 
absolute  power.  The  lapse  of  time  had  identified 
the  people  and  their  interests  with  the  existing 
government :  this  intimate  union  could  not  be  dis- 
solved— and  this  Austria  would  require,  without 
infinite  grief  and  irreparable  losses.     The  Italian 
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character  widely  difiered  fnun  the  Ge 
closely  asEimilated  to  the  Fjrencb.  F 
Italians,  if  made  independent,  could 
without  French  troops ;  while  the  Ai 
in  the  kingdom  involved  the  mainteni 
soldiers.  The  Italians  had  to  choo 
being  a  separate  state  or  a  province  o 
one.  The  magnificent  palaces  so  receal 
those  brave  soldiers  so  niunerously 
magistrades  so  indissolubly  united  to 
their  cnstoms  so  widely  diffused ;  the  na 
so  long  borne  in  the  face  of  day, — all 
their  independence  ;  their  energies  we 
not  servile.  Under  its  own  domina: 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  exist ;  and  no 
Italians  should  govern  Italians.  Eugi 
not  Italian  by  birtb.  was  so  by  el 
by  affection.  He  was  prepared  to  eX' 
ever  might  depend  on  him,  to  prove  tc 
how  dear  to  him  was  their  freedom 
pendence,  provided  that  thus  the  i 
France  were  in  no  wise  prejudiced.  E 
the  political  experience  of  a  sovereign, 
experience  of  a  soldier  ;    he  had   at 
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prime  of  manhood  which  combines  maturity  and 
youth ;  his  frame  possessing  the  vigour  of  the 
one,  the  activity  of  the  other.  The  vexatious 
acts  of  his  administration  had  been  Napoleon's ; 
the  beneficent  his  own.  The  very  fidelity  of 
the  Prince  in  abiding  in  adverse  fortune  by  him 
who  in  prosperity  had  raised  him  to  power, 
proved  his  worth.** 

These  insinuations  of  Eugene's  adherents 
produced  small  effect;  for  the  party  adverse  to 
the  existing  government  were  not  at  any  time 
to  be  gained  over,  and  now  less  than  ever  when 
danger  became  imminent.  The  party  approving 
it  trusted  little  to  French  promises :  they  still 
saw  occupying  the  first  place  in  the  favour  of 
the  Prince,  saw  influencing  his  most  secret 
councils,  saw  arrogating  to  themselves  the  whole 
weight  of  his  authority,  those  very  men  who 
had  most  humbly  prostrated  themselves  in  slavery 
before  Napoleon  ;  who  had  shuddered  at  the 
name  of  independence ;  who  had  chiefly  advised 
and  most  zealously  executed  the  hardiest  reso- 
lutions and  the  most  rigid  orders  of  the  Emperor 
and  King.     They  knew  that  they  had  always 
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recommended  severe  measures  nf 

had  rendered  tbemselTes  obnoiio 

tion  of  their  sentiments,  by  their 

by  the  energy  of  their  patriotism 

of  the  yoke  had  been  proved,  and 

inspired  the  cause  they  esponsni 

duals,  especially,  had  inenired  U 

people  of  the  kingdom   of  Italy. 

P  minister  of  flnance,  higbly  prized  I 

,  ■;  the  ingenuity  and  inexorable  firmn. 

,i  '"  raising  «he  taxes  ;    and  Count  J 

;j,  secretary  to  the  Prince,  and  a  ma 

/  eourteous  manneni,  but  who,  being 

'eon  school,  beliered  that  the  art  of 

"lent  consisted  in  guiding  men  h 

rough   that    they  must   perforce 

maxims  were    exceedingly    detrim 

interests  of  the  viceroy.    Some,  how 

that  when    the  deadly    weight    o 

hand  should  be  removed  from  the 

of  the  kingdom,    these   two  despo 

would   be  removed  also,  and  othe 

employed,   more  inclined  to     mode 

friendly  to  the  liberty  of  Italy.   Soma 
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had  been  done  by  the  activity  of  the  viceroy, 
that  a  well  organized  army  was  already  assembled, 
partly  French,  collected  from  the  garrisons,  and 
the  conscripts  of  French  Italy,  jpartly  Italians 
from  the  kingdom  itself;  some  amongst  them 
veterans,  the  majority  new  levies.  The  sight 
of  this  army  inspired  the  people  with  some 
feelings  of  security :  if  they  could  not  hope  to 
conquer,  they  hoped  at  lea^t  to  negociate ;  they, 
despaired  not  of  being  acknowledged  a  free 
state.  The  gathering  tempests,  meanwhile, 
approached  at  once  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Tyrol,  and  lUyria. 

Eugene,  from  one  day  to  another,  becoming 
more  eager  in  his  hopes,  more  perplexed  in  his 
vacillations,  aided   by  his  accustomed   advisers, 

unceasingly  watched  the  progress  of  events.  By 
his  orders  the  minister  of  police  wrote  circulars 
to  all  the  prefects,  exhorting  them  dextrously 
to  raise  amongst  the  people  the  idea  that  the 
hour  of  independence  had  arrived;  insinuating 
Eugene's  desire  to  constitute  himself  its  cham-i 
pi<Hi,  and  Napoleon's  willingness  to  promote  it. 
But   subsequently,  startled   at.  his   own  daring, 
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and  fearing  that  the  re-action  1 

exdte  might  turn  to  the    prejn 

he  gave  orders    to   recall    these 

between  commanding    and    coun 

effected  nothing.     He   did  not  p 

who    embarks    in    such    enterpi 

cannot  r^^ilate  them  by  his  own 

')■  i  not  eren  to  care  whether  his  wi 

■;:5  in  squaring  them  or  not.     To  fou 

".  of  Italy  was  a  grand    design,   n 

i  collateral  objects  have  interfered 

"^11  of  purpose  necessary  to  affect  one  s 

,  .< '  If  it  was  honourable,  it  was  nev< 

sistent,  to  wish  to  retain  fidelity  tc 

to  France,  when  the  end  proposed 

of  Italy,  demanded  other  cares.     £ 

himself  upon  such  extreme   baza 

pause  to  think  on  the  wild  resi 

ensue.    I  hear  it  said   that   upri 

never  acquiesce  in  such  principles 

and  Z  hold  my  peace :  this  only  w 

if  it  be  so,  upright  men  ought  not 

such  enterprises,  nor  even  wear  tl 

of  wishing  to  promote  them  ;  and 
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1  affirm,  that  Eugene,  whether  from  integrity 
or  from  want  of  energy,  indubitably  lost  the 
cause. 

At  the  period  of  Napoleon's  disasters  in  Ger- 
many,  Joachim  too  had  begun  to  perplex  himself 
on  the  same  subject.  Various  and  uncertain  were 
his  projects;  at  first,  though  he  loved  not  th^ 
viceroy,  and  envied  his  greatness,  he  made  him 
a  proposal  to  divide  Italy  between  them,  and 
render  her  independent  by  their  union,  preserving 
her  from  the  Germans,  without  prejudicing  the 
interests  of  France,  with  whom  Italy  would 
still  be  connected  as  an  ally;  and  threatening 
too,  in  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Eugene, 
to  take  such  measures  as  he  might  find  most 
conducive  to  his  own  safety. 

The  viceroy  gave  little  heed  to  the  propositions 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  whether  distrusting  him 
from  ancient  rivalry,  or  desiring  to  act  for 
himself,  or  fearing  to  injure  Napoleon  and 
France.  Joachim,  losing  all  hope  of  Eugene's 
co-operation,  resolved  even  so  far  back  as  when 
he  led  the  army  into  the  March  of  Ancona,  to 
try  what  he  ixmld  acoomj^ish  in  the  kingdom 
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of  Italy  by  secret  machinations.  Fi 
vaunts  and  the  sweUing  boasts  of  his  Nc 
soldiers,  it  seemed  that  he  was  about  to 
wonders. 

General  Pino,  an  old  friend  of  LahoK, 
of  tried  valour,  had  lost  his  favour  a 
as  well  because  he  was  known  to  be  a 
as  because  he  vied  in  fame  and  pow 
Fontanelli,  the  minister  of  war.  After 
^  ,  battles  in   lUyria  and    Friuli,   whidi  i 

^      I     *    • 

relate  in  the  following  chapter,  he  hai 
to  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  taking 
part  in  public  affairs  than  a  simple  inqn 
their  progress.  Deeming  him  a  fitting 
ment,  the  King  of  Naples  sounded  hin 
subject  of  independence,  and  promised 
of  his  Neapolitans  to  the  enterprise  ;  a 
'  entered  into  the  plot  with   him.     The 

despairing  of  the  Viceroy,  as  being  too 
adopted  the  party  of  Joachim,  who,  as  ii 
and  less  prudent,  was  capable  of  xnak 
noisy  and  imposing  flutter  of  unfuried 
The  conspirators  managed  to  have  I 
as    military    governor     to     Bok^na, 
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well  situated  for  co-operation  with  the  Neapo- 
litans, who,  as  they  already  occupied  the  Marches, 
were  in  its  vicinity. 

Joachim  sent  one  Pignatelli,  to  confer  with 
Pino  at  Bologna,  in  order  to  persuade  him  to 
use  his  name  and  authority,  which  was  great 
amongst  the  soldiers,  to  gain  partisans,  who 
were  openly  to  discover  themselves,  when  the 
King  set  forward  to  attack  Upper  Italy.  These 
intrigues  had  not  been  so  covertly  conducted 
that  Fontanelli,  who  already  distrusted  the 
governor  of  Bologna,  had  not  some  suspicion 
of  them,  and  therefore  he  removed  Pino,  by 
which  means  Joachim  was  frustrated  in  his 
hopes  of  causing  a  rising  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  in  despite  of  the  viceroy.  Pino  went  to 
Verona,  where  the  Prince,  when  driven  from  the 
frontiers  by  the  Austrian  arms,  had  established 
his  head  quarters:  he  was  coldly  received  by 
Eugene,  and  being  even  interrogated  on  suspicion 
by  Luini,  the  minister  of  police,  he  went  thence 
to  Milan,  much  against  his  inclination,  and 
openly  avowed  the  utmost  dissatisfaction.  There 
he  lived  in  privacy,    even   in   obscurity,  until 
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the  commotjon  broke  out  that  w 
an  end  to  a  reign  more  auspicious 
Joachim  threw  himself  into  the  am 
Powerful  armaments  dow  succe 
tent  m&cbinatioDB.  The  Bmperor 
had  engaged  in  the  war  with  a 
fine  body  of  about  seventy  thous 
the  frontiers,  bo  as  to  begirt  thi 
Italy  from  Carlsbad  in  Croatia 
these  troops  were  commanded  by  i 
a  man  of  great  experience,  old  alili 
service.  Many  generals  of  note  i 
command ;  among  them  the  most  s 
Bellegarde  and  Frimont,  officers 
much  service  in  Italy.  Hiller  publi 
manifesto,  in  which,  after  describ 
and  the  victories  of  the  allies,  h 
Italians  to  rise  against  the  c 
for  the  general  liberation  of  Ei 
shaken  by  commotions,  and  to  c 
ihf   Tw>werfiil   armies    that   fmm 
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its  confines    secure;    for   the  allies^  reckoning 

much  on   a  general  rising    of  the  people,  had 

agreed  that  whilst  the  Austrians  should  assault 

it  on  their  side,  the  English  with  their  own 

troops,    and  whatever    others  they  could  any 

where  collect — chiefly  Italians  enrolled  in  Malta 

and  Sicily,  or  at  least  with  some  Austrian  bands, 

should  infest  the  two  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  as 

well  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  as  on 

that  of  Italy.    They  knew  that,  particularly  in 

Dalmatia  and  lUyria,  great  dislike  to  the  domi« 

^    nation  of  Napoleon  existed ;  in  the  former  on 

^    account    of  the    cruelties    committed    by  some 

^    general  there,  and  of  the  cessation  of  their  com- 

^    merce  ;    in   the  latter  from  its  ancient  attach- 

f    ment  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  from  the 

t    arrogance  of  Junot,  the  governor,  who  conducted 

I-    himself  like  a  madman,  long  ere  he  was  confess- 

I    edly  declared  insane.       They  also  intended  to 

[!   assail  the  Italian  shores,  entering  at  the  mouths 

f    of  the  Po,  so  as  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour 

t    of  the   principal  force,   which   was  descending 

by  the  Rhetian,  Julian,  and  Norican  Alps.    They 

^  hoped,    though    they   saw   him    irresolute  and 

^  VOL.  II.  2  c 
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vavering,  that  Joacbim-olf  Naples  i 
tfaeir  ally,  as  well  because  the  i 
Napol^n  yrm  fost  approadung,  u 
persuaded  theiMelvM  that  hb  wm 
of  immense  importance  to  induce  t 
goTemments  to  treat  witM  hini, 
Ub  title,  to  admit  him  to  their  al 
forces  of  thb  'Khig  of  Naples  k 
moment  to  Anstria,  because  they  t 
dora  of  Italy  in^tbe  flfflilc  and  res 
it  was  least  defended ;  for  am 
cODtingeocies,  nobody,  tind  least  of 
Mth  all  his  foresight,  could  ] 
imagined  a- Case  in  which  Joachi 
would  be  one  dt^  seen  to'  array  h: 
against  the  Italian  kingdom  of 
FrSnce. 

'  Nor  were  tlie  coasts  of  the  Me 
temun  undistufbed :  there  the 
having  bsee^teined  the  intentions 
proposed  to  m^e  i:-  descent  with  t 
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new  government,  and  anxions  to  return  to  its 

ancient  condition.     With  these  troops  came  Lord 

William  Bentinck  and    General    Wilson,    with 

their  proclamations  of  liberty  and  independence : 

Bentinck  aimed  at  liberty,  but  hung  fire,  being 

by  nature  rather   arbitrary;   and  Wilson,  who 

loved   liberty,  aimed  wide  of  the  mark,  being 

by  nature    somewhat    of    a    democrat     They 

displayed  I  know  not  what  banners,  with  Inde^ 

pendence  qf  Italy  inscribed  on  them,  and  the 

device  of  two  hands  grasping  each  other  in  sign 

of  amity  and  alliance.       Thus  on  every  side 

howled  the  gathering  tempest  over  the  Italian 

kingdom  and  the  entire  peninsula.   The  old  recol* 

lections  of  Austria,  the  new  summons  to  liberty, 

the  alluring  semblance  of  national  independence, 

the  auguries  of  peace,  concord,  and   happiness, 

the   promises  of   remitted    taxes,    and    of   the 

abolition  of  conscript  levies,  were  all  employed 

to  rouse  the  Italians ;  but  these  delusions  had 

been  so  often  practised  in  Italy  that  the  people 

gave  no  credence  either  to  the  one  party  or  to 

the  other. 

The  A^ceroy  too  was  fiirflUll^pli»fllMli«ilii^ 

Sea 
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.™,c«.ri8ted  of  about  rixtytho 
^„„g  whom  were  the  Italians 
returned  from  Spain,  the  soldiers , 
„d  me  royal  ItaUan  guard,  a  I 
«,mebaad,  one  third  of  the  wh 

rf  the    kingdom.       Even    the 

whether  gathered  out  of  the  ga 

moned  from  Spain,  hastened  w. 

meet  the  impendtag  peril.     Eug. 

into  three  bodies:  the  first,  un. 

its  staUon  on  the  banks  of  the 

„ftheIson«.,Sdd»''Wchhadl 

Kat  of  war,  and  so  often  glori 

French;  the  second,  led  by  Ve 

at  Vicenja,  CastelSranco,  Has* 

a,e  third,  which  was   the    It. 

position  at  Verona   and    Padu. 

manded  by  Pino,  prior  to  hi! 

™,emor    of    Bologna.      Of  t 
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Montechiaro;  and  when  afterwards  the  danger 
grew  more  imminent,  it  was  sent  under  General 
Giflenga  to  combat  in  the  Tyrol  the  Austrian 
force  headed  by  General  Fenner.  The  troops 
from  Dalmatia,  which  were,  from  their  small 
numerical  amount,  rather  defensive  than  offensive, 
seconded  this  force ;  they  were  chiefly  Italians, 
and  collected  from  the  garrisons  of  Zara,  Ragusa, 
and  Cattaro.  And  now,  the  danger  becoming 
every  moment  more  pressing,  the  Viceroy  resolved 
to  rush  forwards,  and  fix  his  head  quarters  at 
Adelsberg,  a  place  not  far  distant  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Save,  on  the  road  by  Carlsbad  to 
Croatia,  and  by  Lubiana  to  Camiola.  At  the 
same  time,  extending  his  force  on  the  left,  he 
sent  a  strong  squadron  to  keep  the  passes  of 
Villach  and  Tarvisio,  having  learnt  that  Hiller, 
collecting  a  very  considerable  force  at  Clagen- 
furth,  threatened  to  advance  at  once  to  force 
those  strong  passes,  and  to  reach,  by  ascending 
the  banks  of  the  Drave,  the  upper  regions  of  the 
much  coveted  Tjrrol. 
^  This  was  the  last  act  of  that  tragedy  of  which 
unhqipf  Italy  had  been  the  sc^ie  for  a  period 
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,„„^wbich.  if  not  defiled^ 

.tt«t.b«n<B«luletedby™- 

fcy  .„,biUon.      The  victim  of  « 

'         ^  heU.  out    to  her  pro. 

her    for    not   rUiug    iB    the« 
,he    were    bound    to     «,«!« 
.ffartion.    Now  at  iast  amv«l 
w..  to  dedde  whether  the  «v 
Aould«tumtoAostri..orrem 

whether  the  andent  dym^' 
»,emmente  should  prevail;  wh 
»way  of  Napoleon  ahould  or  s 
„led;  whether  Austria  shooli 
.,  „uld  as  in  former  tin-ea.  . 
by  her  wrongs;  whether  I 
should  employ  the  sweeu  of  p 
„i„a,  of  the  people  to  forgetf, 
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course  of  former  periods ;  whether  the  natives 
of  Italy  were  to  learn  the  French  or  the  German 
tongues ;  finally,  whether  all  the  dulcet  words 
which  were  lavished  on  the  Italians  were  intended 
to  promote  their  interests,  or  the  schemes  of  the 
masters  of  the  earth.  For  it  has  ever  been  the 
stratagem  of  those  who  seek  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  rights  of  others,  and  more  in 
our  own  than  in  any  former  age,  to  pamper  the 
people  for  a  time  with  delusive  hopes  and 
flatteries,  in  order,  afterwards,  to  reduce  them  to 
servitude. 


BISTORT  O 


CHAPTE 


The  Austriaiu,  under  Hiller,  ii 
with  a  strong  foice. — Dahoati 
the  French.— Eugene  retires. — 
on  the  Adige.— The  Italian 
ntisiied  with  him.— Nugent  i 
of  the  Po  with  the  Germans.- 
Napoleon,  and  makes  war  agaii 
Battle  of  the  Mindo,  between 
BenUnck  disembarks  at  Leghoi 
ence  of  Italj ;  takes  Genoa,  ai 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Genoese 
Napoleon's  fatal  disasters ,-  of  t 
tlie  allies ;  of  his  retreat  to 
fragments  of  his  troops ;  of  bis 
accepted  the  Island  of  Elba  as 
treats  with  Bellegarde,  and  rel 
opinion  in  Milan. — Unanimous 
encc;  but  some  denre  Eugen 
prince  as  king.^Debatc  in  thi 
Fopulu  tumult.^The  senate 
colleges  convened.— They  crea 
deputies  to   Faris,  to   the   Emj 
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to  thnr  attacks  on  the  left  and  in 
was  the  position  of  the  Austris 
less  advantageous ;  for  the  Crof 
mataans  being  inimical  both  to 
their  Italian  confederates,  were  d 
against  their  present  rulers.  The 
tribes,  and  ther^ore  of  no  Bin: 
especially  in  a  war  to  which  the 
as  the  soldiery  were  parties.  I 
operations  was  to  push  continual 
force  at  the  extremity  of  his  wingt 
up  the  main  body  in  the  centre  a 
cautiously,  to  keep  the  Vicerc 
apprehension  of  being  surrounde 
the  rear.  Tliis  mode  of  conductinj 
necessarily  caused  the  fortunes  of 
to  prevail;  as,  advancing  with 
centre,  they  did  not  afibrd  the  ent 
tunity  of  forcing  them  to  a  |Htchc 
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should  rather  have  displayed  that  skill,  which, 

I  harassing  the  enemy,  would  have  cut  him  off 

from  the  open  country,  and  have  impeded  his 

progress   amidst  the  defiles   of  the  mountains, 

without   hazarding    an    engagement,    than   the 

courage   which  defied  him  to  the  combat.     In 

fine,  the  object  should  have  been  to  keep  the 
I 
army  entire  in  whatever  position  it  might  take 

up,  because  in  that,  and  not  in  the  extent  of 

territory  occupied,  lay  the  safety,  or  if  not  the 

safety,  at  least  the  means  of  procuring  honour- 

able  conditions  for  the  kingdom.    But  the  Viceroy 

was  young;  was   the  son  of  Napoleon;    was 

himself  tainted  with  the  vice  of  the  times,  that 

18,  with  a   desire  of    purchasing  fame  by  san* 

^    guinary    combats  ;    despising,    therefore,    more 

^    salutary  counsels,  he  preferred  tempting  fortune, 

^    and  thus  uselessly  wasted  his  troops  in  affairs 

^^    of  little  importance,  which  slightly,  if  at  all, 

^    affected  the  final  aspect  of  the  war ;  when,  on 

'    the  contrary,  he  should  have  avoided  skirmish- 

^    ing,  should  have  retreated  in  undiminished  force 

^    on  more  secure  positions,  and  in  undiminished 

^    Ibiee  have  abided  the  issue  of  events  until  the 
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fates  should  hare  disposed  of  Na 
many  and  France.  The  blood  < 
and  the  Italians  slain  in  the  disb 
of  Croatia  and  Cami<rfa,  cries 
Eugene,  accusing  him  of  ambitic 
fulness,  or  of  imprudence. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  tl 
rose  against  their  garrisons,  the  Crt 
the  Italian  troops ;  Zara,  Ragusa, 
held  1^  feeble  garrisons,  easily  y 
tumultuous  crowds  who  surroundei 
and  a  band  of  Croats,  stren^^ened  I 
lions  of  Austrians,  rushed  agau 
and  took  it  without  difficullT'.  "^ 
and  the  Croats,  uiging  on,  possessi 
of  St  Veit,  General  Janin,  unat 
any  resistance,  baring  retired  from 
Those  Croatians  who  had  been  ei 
the  French  ensigns,  deserting  th 
returned  to  the  andent  standard 
Whilst  thus  successful  in  the  vie 
Adriatic,  the  Austrians  sent  a  larfii 
Fenner  towards  the  Tyrol,  by  tl 
the  Upper  Drave.     From  Briaaio  tb 
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the  Adige,  intending  to  make  an  incursion 
the  Veronese  and  Brescian  territories.  The 
tre,  at  the  same  time,  came  to  action.  Crin- 
g  was  taken  and  retaken  on  both  sides  with 
at  loss.  In  these  affairs,  Pino  displayed 
ch  skill  and  courage,  and  Bellotti  proved 
iself  a  brave  soldier  but  an  unskilful  general. 
e  former  succeeded  at  Lubiana,  the  latter 
ed  at  Stein.  A  desperate  encounter  took 
ce  at  'Villach,  where  the  Austrians  tried  to 
ze  their  way  to  the  pass  of  Tarvisio,  in  order 
descend  by  the  course  of  the  Fella  into  the 
rt  of  Friuli.  The  French  had  marched  to 
K)se  the  attempt,  and  after  a  furious  combat, 
which  the  city  was  many  times  lost  and  won, 
I  finally  set  on  fire  by  the  Germans,  the 
.'nch  remained  victors.  The  Viceroy,  with 
at  generosity,  hastened  to  succour  the  burning 
m.  The  Austrians,  in  conformity  to  their 
leral  plan,  extended  their  wings;  Trieste, 
]uently  taken  and  retaken,  fell  into  their 
ids,  and  the  whole  extent  of  Istria  submit- 
to  their  arms.  On  the  north,  precipitating 
mselves  from  the  T3rrole8e  Alps,  they  threat- 
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ened  to  bear  down  against  BeUnno ;  a 
rear  the  dang  of  their  mns  disti 
neighbourhood  of  Trent.  Knowii^  th 
tage,  and  profiting  hy  it,  they  had  ] 
Save  at  Crinburg  and  Ramaimdwf,  i 
made  demonBtrations  of  an  intended 
through  Tolmino  into  the  upper  part 
gainst  Villaco  also  they  prepared 
attack. 

The  Viceroy-  was  no  longer  aUe 
and  had  he  persisted  in  occupjring 
of  the  Drave  and  the  Save^  hia  retr 
probably,  have  been  cut  off.  The  e 
in  greater  force  than  he,  and  wen 
also  by  the  people.  He  halted  fa  a 
at  Isonzo,  fighting  always  bravely,  I 
uiefiectually.  In  this  manner '  Illyrii 
the  force  of  Napoleon's  arms  from  < 
stem  of  Austria,  was  again  brou^ 
the  arms  of  the  Emperor  Francis  to 
tomed  obedience.  The  manners  and 
these  people  in  no  respect  accorded 
French,  and  in  a  trifling  d^rree  cnl; 
Italians,  in    addition    to   which  N^ 
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retained  the  laws  of  the  feudal  eystem,  giving 
the  fie&  to  his  soIdierB  and  most  confidential 
ciril  officers,  who, .  andeot  republicans  as  they 
vere,  enjoyed  these  feudatory  rights  so  much 
that  they  haishly  extorted  them  without  abating 
a  single  sons. 

The  borders  of  the  Piave  could  no  longer  be 
Qonunanded  by  the  French.  The  Austrians  had 
already  descended  from  Bassano  in  great  force 
under  General  E!ckard,  and  pressing  on  the 
rear,  threatened  the  Viceroy  with  utter  defeat 
if  he  did  not  retire.  The  imprudence  of  the 
Prince  in  not  having  made  an  earlier  retreat 
was  now  evident,  because,  to  accompliE^  it  at 
this  period,  he  was  obliged  to  give  batUe.  The 
engagement  was  severe,  and  lasted  for  two  days, 
the  3Ist  of  October  and  the  Ist  of  November. 
In  this  affair,  the  valour  of  Grenier  was  conspi- 
cuous. The  fortunes  of  France  and  Italy 
prevailed,  and  the  conquerors  entered  th« 
ensanguined  city,  where  tliey  pnssed  the  nighl 
The  Germans  lost  about  1000  men; 
also  suffered  some  ioen,  for  the 
fbu^t  bravely.     The  Viceroy  was 
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to  draw  back  with  less  difficult  1 
the  army  retired  in  two  divisii 
Padua,  anothrar  by  Vicoua,  to 
L^nago.  In  this  retreat,  import 
Bud  which  presaged  jret  more  impo 
for  already  the  half  of  the  Jdngdom 
occupied  by  the  Anstrians,  the 
Italian  soldiers,  but  more  especiall] 
behaved  in  the  most  landaUe  man 
ing  fetaa  rapine  and  outrage  ;  and  1 
is  the  more  to  he  commended,  becani 
part  believed  that  they  should 
return  to  the  country  tiiey  were  qo 
mnst  it  be  concealed  that  the  Gen 
very  time,  if  we  except  the  mail 
whom  provisions  were  prepared,  llvi 
laying  waste,  now  here,  now  there,  i 
sities  of  war  or  the  desire  of  piUoj 
the  fertile  fields  of  Italy,  whoe 
often  destroyed,  were  so  often  p 
re-produced  only  to  be  trodden  to 
the  foot  of  the  spoiler.  Since  hei 
her  fertility  excite  the  cupidity  of 
horde,    nothing  remains    to  her   p 
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implore  Heaven  to  render  the  country  a  savage 
wild.  A  blasted  desert  might  give  that  security 
which  innocence  is  unable  to  bestow. 

On  the  Veronese  banks  of  the  Adige  a  spirit 
of  disaffection    towards   the  Viceroy  began  to 
display  itself  amongst  the  Italian  troops ;    yet 
the  fault  in  this  case  was  rather  his  than  theirs. 
Whether   it    was    that   he    foresaw,   from   the 
gathering  clouds  that  darkened  the  air,  that  it 
would  be  more  to  his  advantage  to  show  him- 
self French  than  Italian,   or  that  he  gave  too 
easy  credence  to  some  of  his  greatest  favourites 
'    and  most  intimate  counsellors,  who,   wished  to 
^    exalt    their    own    reputation    at  the  expence 
i    of    that    of    the    Italians,  Eugene    had,   even 
I    as   far  back    as   when    in   Prussia,    after   the 
,!    Russian     disasters,     let     fall   certain    slighting 
I   expressions  with  r^ard  to  the  Italian  generals : 
j    and  not  confining  the  expression  of  his  contempt 
i   to  simple  words  only,  he  had  manifested  it  by 
l'  actions.       They     esteemed     themselves     deeply 
^1  injured  by  this  conduct,  not  being  accustomed 
4  to  tolerate  injiuries  or  Indignities ;  and  Pino  felt 
^  this  even    more  than    the    rest,    as    being  of 
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greater  reputation.       By 

nicated  their  own  i 

hence  arose  in  the  camp  ainister 

even  overt  acts  against  the  Princ 

still   niOTe  irritated   these    proud 

spirits:    they   accused    Eugene 

uselessly  ehed,  and  of  the  contamii 

the  Itatian  arms.      Already  the 

him  l^  the  hated   name    of  ftnra 

ill-omened    term    of    reproadi    c 

mouth  to  moutb,  whilst   they  si 

cable  resentment  against  his  coum 

In  the  mean  time,  Eugene  wi 

poHseasecl  b^  the  desire    of  acq 

leputation  by  useless  battles — ba 

of  man  for  &me.     He  pcmird  : 

performed    gallant    actions,    whi 

result;  freed  Bresda  from  the 

vain ;    broke  them  in  a   great  i 

battle  at  Caldiero,  and  was,  Mteret 

fnrrvA  in  rptiim  to  the    noint   irll 
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Scarcely  could  the  army  of  Italy  keep  its  front 

on  the  Adige,  a  large  riyer  defended  below  by 

the    fortress    of  Legnago,    and    above    by  the 

castle  of  Terona,  so  much  did  the  enemy  exceed 

in  number.     From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that 

the  Viceroy  ought    not   to  have  attacked  the 

enemy,  but  should  have  defended  himself ;  ought 

not  to  have  left  stations  of  security,  but  should 

have  ensconced  himself  within  them;  ought  not 

to  have  waged  an  offensive  war,  but  should  have 

temporized    and    have  awaited  the  progress  of 

events.     Ruin  fell  from  every  side  on  Italy.     A 

second  storm  hung  over  the  Po;    not  now  to 

decide  the  sovereignty  of  Venice,  or  of  Alfonso, 

but  to  assert  that  of  France  or  of  Austria :  nor 

was  this  storm  the  last  we  have  to  speak  of, 

^   although  the  end  of  the  tragedy  draws  near. 

*  The    Austrian    general,    Nugent,   had     foi^ht 

^  bravely  in  Croatia  and  in    Istria  against   the 

^  Italian  troops  which  occupied  that  part  of  the 

^  kingdom;  but  now  every  thing  was  secure  for 

t'  him  in  that  quarter,  as  well  irom  the  retreat 

^  of  Eugene,  as  because  the  fcartresMs  of  LuUana 

flMAli  iiid  yliMii  to  Hat  AMtrian  arms. 
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The  city  of  Venice    almie*    of  i 

Austrian  or  Venetiaii  tecTitory*  n 

the  hands  of  the  Viceroy.     The 

takhig  instructions    from  Bdl^ 

superseded  Hiller  as  Austrian  g 

Italy,  embarked  at  Trieste,  and 

with  a   lai^    squadron   cmnpoo 

Istriots,  Croats,  and   Milan  refiig* 

of  delay,  being  aware   that  time 

of  daring  enterprize,  he   pushed 

took  Ferrara,  abandoned    by  the 

that  had  occupied  it.      He  scour 

with  his  li^t  troops,    endeavoi 

the  people  to  rise.      The   impo 

view  was  to  effect  a  juncticm  wi 

brigades  that  had  marched  akni| 

body,    and  were  now  stationed 

this  purpose,  passing  the  Po  witi 

troops,  and  taking  up  his   quait 

Nugent  approadied    the  Adige. 
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Nugent's    invasion,    he    instantly  despatched   a 

corps   under   General  Decouchy  to  Trecenta,  in 

order  to  impede  the  junction   of  the  enemy's 

divisions.     Pino,   at  the  same  time,  who  com* 

manded  at  Bologna,  assembled  as  many  troopa 

as  he  could,  and  hastily  advanced  to  Ferrara ;  he 

restored  Ferrara,  but,  from  the  accidents  which 

succeeded,  without  thereby  gaining  any  advantage. 

Decouchy  had  gaUantly  driven    Marshall   back 

from  Rovigo,   with  no  small  loss,  and  obliged 

him  to  retire  to  the  bridge  of  Bovara,  in  the 

Paduan  territory  ;  but  the  Austrians  continually 

'    brought  up  fresh  brigades,  in  order  to  effect  a 

'   junction  with   Nugent,  who  all  this  time  held 

'    Crespino.      The  Viceroy,  therefore,  sent  a  rein- 

'    forcement  under  General  Marcognet  towards  the 

^   Lower  Adige,  that  he  might  co-operate    with 

^    Decouchy.     The  Germans  sallied  from  Bovara; 

'   Decouchy,  and  Marcognet,  attacked  them  ;  and  an 

i  obstinate  struggle  took  place,  in  which  the  French 

f    were  successful  on  the  right,  unsuccessful  on  the 

;    left.    The  Germans  retired  to  their  secure  covert 

f  of  Bovara ;  but,  profiting  by  the  shelter  of  night, 

f  and  tha  Diligent  guard  kept  up  by  the  French, 
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they  *roke  them  by  mn  unexpee 

gUigsd  than  to  retire,  first  to 

to  Tretentm  and   finaUy   to   C« 

ngaimd   Bxmgo,   by  wbidi  eri 

wa>  now  removed  that   oppoK> 

Niigait  andNUnfaall-     Benderec 

jnnctioii,    Nugent    marched    to 

ban  KaTenna  to  Forli.       To  i 

he  emptoy»l    force,    he    emphi] 

"  mficiaitly  have  you  been  <qqa 

,„„,iteto  to  the  Italiaos;  "toolo 

p„,tahle  yoke  baen   impoaad   M 

happy  destiny  aa-aits  you.     Tal 

|u„ds,  and  reinstate  your  counti 

to  become   an  independent   nai 

raised  a  great  cry  of  pnimisea 

the  conscription    shonld    no    to 

and  that  the  consnming  taxea  sbo 

In  the  mean  time,  his  troops 

"  the    teiritBriea   of   Ferrara    ai 
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practised,  this    injury  was  committed,  by  one 

of  the    Napoleon  family.      Joachim  of  Naples 

had   long  found  himself  much  perplexed;  and 

as  the   news  from   Germany,  from  France,  or 

from  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  favourable  or 

unfavourable,   he  inclined  to  this  side  or  that, 

resolving  on  this  or  that  measure:  much  was 

he  influenced  by   the  desire  of  preserving  his 

throne,  and  not  less  by  fear  of  Napoleon ;  acting, 

therefore,  with  his  characteristic  inconsistency, 

he  had  negociated,  as  we  have  already  related, 

now  with  Austria,  now  with  Bentinck,  now  with 

Eugene,  sometimes  with  all  three  at  the  same 

'    moment,    not    perceiving  that  he  was  equally 

'    well  understood  by  all.       In  the  mean  time, 

certain  of  Austria,  certain  of  England,  but  not 

certain  of  himself,  he  proceeded  towards  upper 

I    Italy:  already  had  he  occupied   Rome,  had  he 

>    occupied  the  Marches,  but  had  not  yet  declared 

his  intentions.      He  feigned  good  will  to  the 

I    cause  of  the  Italian  kingdom :  whilst  professing 

}    friendship,  he  demanded   the  treasures  of  that 

kingdom  against  which    he  was  preparing  to 

I   nuuTfaHp-and  they  were  freely  diapemied  to  him ; 

t 
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he  danuided    {VDvisioas,    dodi 

froBi  that  sune  Idngdom — and  tJ 

to  hon;  he  "waa  suffered  to  p 

AatOBM  and  at  Rome  by  the  I 

to   whom   he    pat    forth  dieeii 

fcijaeaakpa    Tespecting    Fixace 

I  knoir  not  of  w^hat  he  could  1 

ostunly  his  diseimiilatiaii  was 

moiT  ratable  than  even  the  end 

the  end,  seeing  the  retreat  of  the 

of  the  i|>proBch  of  the  allies  i 

the  Rhine  to  invade  France,  ax 

BentindE  was  about  to   &U  cm 

doubt    hang  at  last    removedi 

discover  himself,     and    to    do 

could  never  have   anticipated, 

than  any  other  circumstance  per 

He  concluded  his   bargain    wi) 

treaty    which    stipulated     thai 

Frands   should,   as    long    as 
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military  quota  in  this  same  ratio  as  necessity 
might  arise.  Francis  guaranteed  to  Joachim  and 
his  heirs  the  possession  of  his  actual  dominions 
in  Italy,  and  promised  to  use  his  mediation 
with  the  allies  to  confirm  him  in  the  same. 

Bellegarde  publicly  announced  to  the  Italians 
the  accession  of  Joachim  to  the  confederacy, 
admonishing  them  of  the  last  hopes  of  the  Napo- 
leonists.  Joachim,  discovering  himself  an  enemy 
in  that  country  which  he  had  entered,  and  where 
he  had  been  received,  as  a  friend,  forced  General 
Barbou,  who  held  the  fortress  of  Ancoua  in  the 
name  of  France,  and  Miollis,  who  commanded 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  to  surrender.  The  whole 
Roman  state  submitted  to  the  Neapolitans,  who 
— and  their  King  not  less  than  they,  speaking 
now  of  the  Pope,  and  now  of  the  independence 
of  Italy,  knew  not  what  they  said :  wherever 
they  passed  they  pillaged  whatever  fell  in  their 
way :  a  new  parturition  of  misery  to  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna. 
The  vaunts  that  they  made  were  immoderate, 

*     and  their  braggart  speeches  insufierable. 

j!         The  first  to  break  forth  was  the  King  himbelf. 
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by  telling  bia  soldiers,  that  as  k 

believe  that  the  Emperor  Napol 

the   peace    and    prosperity  of  1 

supported  him ;    but  now  all  ha 

up  to  his  apprehension,  and  he  wa 

Napoleon  desired  nothing  but  ^ 

therefore  betray  the  interests  of  hit 

of  his  states,  of  his  anny.  if  he 

diately    s^arate    his     forces     f\ 

and  unite  them   to  those  of  th 

princes  who  were  intent  on  restc 

dignity — to  nations,  independemx 

ing  banners,"  he  sud.  "  were  unfu 

on  the  one  should  be  inscribed,  •  2 

Justice,    moderation,   laws,  peaet 

the  other,  *  Persecution,  Jraud,  « 

U)ar,  domestic  strife.*     Let  all  r 

election  between  them."     Such  ti 

of  Joachim  Napoleon!     Carasa 

litan  general,   yet  more   em^dial 
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The  preponderating  force  of  Bellegarde,  the 
progress  of  Nugent  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po, 
the  adherence  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  the 
league,  and  the  numerous  bodies  of  his  troops 
in  the  Modenese,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  Viceroy  longer  to  keep  his  station  on  the 
Adige;  he  therefore  retired  to  take  up  a  more 
secure  position  on  the  Mincio. 

On  the  8th  of  February  he  took  the  field  in 
noble  order  to  give  battle  to  Bellegarde.  The 
main  body,  in  which  the  royal  guard  was  conspi- 
cuous, issuing  from  Mantua,  marched  towards 
Valeggio ;  the  cavalry,  crossing  the  river  at  Goita, 
took  the  direction  of  Roverbella ;  and,  to  infest 
the  enemy  on  the  rear.  General  Zucchi,  with  the 
light  troops,  moved  towards  the  island  of  Scala. 
To  cut  off  Bellegarde  from  the  upper  region, 
the  Viceroy  commanded  Verdier  to  join  Palom- 
bini,  to  cross  the  Mincio,  at  Mosambano,  and 
to  attack  the  enemy  at  Valeggio:  all  crossed 
the  river,  and  hastened  to  their  allotted  positions; 
but,  by  an  unexpected  accident,  fortune  converted 
a  well  arranged  plan  into  an  irregular  movement. 
At  the  very  moment  when  Eugene  resolved  to 
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attack  Bellegarde,  on  the  left  bai 
BeUegarde  had  equally  resolved 
on  the  right :  owing'  to  this  u 
renc^  instead  of  finding  the  who 
force  at  Roverbella,  the  Vicer 
the  rear-guard  only,  ao  that  t 
guard  engaged  the  German  rt 
degrees,  one  battalion  after  an< 
action  on  both  sides  :  they  fou] 
the  French  and  Italians  had  tl 
first,  but  were  well  nigh  undone 
of  their  cavalry;  however,  they  i 
the  battle  became  equal.  The 
Bell^arde  was  constrained  tt 
left  of  the  Mincio,  but  entirt 
<nder,  which  obliged  the  Vicen 
draw  his  whole  force  to  the  rig 
river. 

Eugene  now  perceived  that  il 
in  his  power  to  delay  the  defenc 
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had  garrisoned  it  with  fresh  levies,  and  a  few 
bands  of  veterans  under  Oratien  and  Severoli; 
the   danger  increasing,    he  sent    an   additional 
reinforcement   under    Grenier,    in    whose    skill 
the   chief   hope   of   the  war  lay  in   their  last 
moments.      Nugent,  with  his  Germans,  Istriots, 
and    Italians,    formed    the    van-guard    of    the 
enemy;    Joachim,    and    his     Neapolitans,    the 
rear-guard.      Grenier,    on  his  first  arrival,   by 
a    vigorous    attack    drove    back    Nugent,    and 
forced  him  to  return,  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the 
ordinary  marching  pace,  to  the  Taro.     Here  he 
was  joined    by    the   Neapolitans,    and    made  a 
show  of  defence ;  but  so  bold  and  so  skilful  was 
Grenier,  that,  crossing  the  river  in  these  places, 
he  again  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat  as  far  as 
the   Enza.     Nugent,  however,   hoping  to  stop 
I     the    progress  of  Grenier,  shut  himself   up  in 
Parma,   with  three   thousand   men.     Attacking 
i     the  dty  on  every  side,  the  French  entered  \t 
t    by  storm,  and  the  German,  with  a  small  part 
i    of   his    force,    hastily    evacuated    it     In   this 
f    cneountcr  they  fought  desperately  with  fire  and 
|i    MMNl^'to  #M  gfWt  tenror  of  Uie  citizens.    The 

I 
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King  1^  Naides  retuming  in  gre 
carried  the  pass  of  the  Taro, 
within  two  miles  of  PUuceaza. 
arrested,  not  by- the  strength  ol 
li^  dxrumstances  of  greater  fauM 
Fdlew  and  BentincJc  appea 
Iioni:  they  brought  Bereral  lar] 
anl  a  f<Hxe  of  60OO  soldiers,  ] 
and  Eo^h.  The  governor 
Ae  English  entered  the  town 
tfardi.  Th^  cOanked  the 
hBT^ngiied,  they^  publisfaed  n 
nnforled  the  banners  of  Itali 
Bentinck  showed  great  ardonr 
and  Wilson  seconded  him. 

Bentinck  thus  i^dressed  the 
official  proclamation  : — **  Rise ! 
Behold  na  here  to  aid  you. — B 
order  to  remove  from  your  necks 
Bonaparte.      Portugal,    Spain, 
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work    the    noblest   amongst   the    noble.      The 

French  being  driven  forth  from  her  happy  fields, 

liberty  and  independence  have  there  fixed  their 

seat.     Under  the  shadow  of  England  has  Sicily 

been  screened   from  the  common   misfortunes : 

through   the  benevolence  of  a  virtuous   prince 

she  has  passed  from  servitude  to   liberty,   and 

now  demonstrates  the  glory  and  felicity  which 

^    a  free  constitution  confers.     Holland  also  strug* 

^   gles  for  freedom.   Will  Italy  alone  remain  content 

('   in  bondage?      Will  Italians  alone  direct  their 

(    ensanguined  swords  against  each  other,  to  sub-* 

P  ject  their  country  to  the  will  of  a  t3rrant  ?     To 

fi  you,   soldiers   of    Italy,    we  especially    address 

if  our  words, — to  you,  in  whose  hands  is  placed 

the  completion  of  a  generous  enterprize.    We  ask 

il  you  not  to  come  over  to  us :  our  voices  exhort 

jf   you  only  to  assert  your  rights,  to   re-establish 

^  your  liberties.     We  will  applaud  you  afar  off; 

^  we  will  join  you  when  summoned ;  and  if  you 

y.  add  your  force  to  ours,  Italy  may,  perhaps,  be 

^  restored    to  her    ancient  degtiny,  and  perhaps 

J  tbe  same  fame  may  be  won  by  her  which  has 

J  hmm.wm   bf  SpniL*'    Tims  did  the 
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commander  seek  to  allure  the 
bannerB,  with  the  clasped  hands,  i 
as  he  hoped  by  such  protestati 
demonBtrations  of  amity,  to  excite 
Bentiack,  being  of  a  couragec 
lazing  spirit,  did  not  rest  conte 
only.  He  learned  at  L^hom,  tht 
of  Genoa  consisted  but  of  20 
oppOTtunity  was  inviting;  for  t 
Genoa  is  of  the  utmost  impor 
from  the  extent  and  the  securit: 
as  for  the  fedlity  the  territory 
poesewoT  of  descending  to  the  i 
mont  and  Lombordy :  besides,  ii 
arms  and  naval  stores.  Then 
prepared  to  attack  the  city :  his 
to  send  the  infantry  by  the  diff 
the  Riviera,  the  ammnnition  in 
the  arUllery  and  heavy  ba^age  : 
Arrived  at  Sestri  in  the  Levante, 


'*  "^ 


r'Si 


#*l 


•  •  **/•. 
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cieiit   to  render   the  -j^-   ,    ,^ 

Fresici  commanded  tiii*   !•«> 

tinck  lie  extendwl  hi-.  ...tp.  i-v 

and  Tec'la,    his   central   ir-auv    ^ 

village   of  San   Martino,   •oi^'    ^^ 

space   intersected  with  g^rt^^    ^ 

right  wing   descended  t/i  ^o-    .5.    ^ 

enemy  had  no  hope  of  iix:u^  ^^    .^ 

lengthened   siege    with    tU    <uui 

bronglit  against  it :  the  captu**  %   ^         ' '    f    U** 

ever,  was  of  vast  importau'^  u   ^         '       i*^*^^ 

the  general  connnotion,  in  fx*,^^  >  **'\      tXkk 

:    the  interest   excited.     It  wak,  iipc**^^  H   *m#v 

sary   for   Bentinck    to   take  it  ti»  '1'-«1ia#as4 

J.    assault.     For  this  purpose  he  aizu^^      /    t^#   f^ 

and  his  forces  showed  great  ur^  ^^  *  w##mM 
^  dil)le  promptitude  in  executing  Mm  ^^^^  ni!  ^||^, 
.4  He  sent  the  Italians,  under  Colciii«,  ^^^  t%  i^Um 
^^  an  exiHjrienced  and  gallant  8oldkr«  p^  ^^tm  §i$ii 
^  imfurled  the  banner  of  independent,  |^  ''ig«i  iif^ 
'  ^  a  mountain  sunmiit,  in  front  of  i^  g|p  •'  'tlMM 
^  ing  fort  Tecla ;  he  sent  itnMy^  ^  y  ••  WtU 
^^  Italians  against  fort  Richelieu  •  ^lulgk  i 
^.  Travers,  descending  from  Moiita  Vtfde 


i 
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lll!'...ll        .      Jlfi 


imi..i 


Greeks  and  Calabrese*  endearoi 

hei^t  which  overlooks  that  ft 

the  dispositions  made  on  the  ri| 

part :  whilst  beneath,  and  nearei 

English  infantrjr,  under  Generali 

Macfitflane,  marched  to  attack  i 

to  clear   away   the    obstacles    tl 

sented.     Erery  thing  succeede* 

Covvigna,  on  the   point    at  Um 

fighting  with  aingular  courage,  ( 

from    the    height,    and    took 

hatteries.     This  being  perceived 

of  Tecla,  they  deserted   that  sb 

to  the  enemy.    The  eminence  i 

manded  fort  Richelieu  was  take 

and  Calabrese,  and  the  Italians  aL 

the  fortress.     The  garrison,  un 

the  ultimate  stru^le.  surrender 

On  the  left  die  confederates  m 
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of  the  cOTMtitution    of    ninety-si 

were  adiled  those  modificatiom 

utility,  unci  the  spirit  of  the  com 

demaiided.  The  government  was 

two  colleges,  as  in  the  ancient  f< 

to  last  till  the  1st  of  January, 

time  the  colleges  and  council  wer 

according    to    the    constitutions 

were  the  acts  of  the  English 

subsequently  proclaimed   his  m 

that  as  the  English  soldiers  urn 

had  driven  the  French   from  I 

ritory,  it  was  necessary  for  hii 

the  peace  and  the  good  govemm 

considering,   moreorer,    that    a 

desire  of  the  Genoese  people   i 

return  to  that  ancient  form   t 

great  a  length  of  time  they  h 

for  their  lilwrty,  their    prosp 

independence;  and  considering 
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desired  in  conformity  to  the  declared  principles 
of  the  confederates.  To  bring  these  declarations 
into  action,  he  called  to  the  government  Giro- 
lamo  Serra  as  president,  and  with  him  Francisco 
Antonio  Daguino,  Ippolito  Durazzo,  Carlo  Pico, 
Paolo  Girolamo  Pallavicini,  Agostino  Fieschi, 
Giuseppe  Negrotto,  Giovanni  Quartara,  Domi- 
nico  Demarini,  Luca  Solari,  Andrea  Deferrari, 
Agostino  Pareto,  and  Grimaldo  Oldoini. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  decided  whether  the 

Genoese  were  not  entitled  to  cherish  the  hope 

of   preserving    the    honoured    name,    and    the 

ancient  form  and  being,  of  their  country.     If  any 

man  had,  from  the  words  of  Bentinck,  deduced 

this  corollary,    that  Genoa  was  shortly   to  be 

made  over  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  he  would 

certainly  have   been  rather  esteemed  one  who 

had  been  utterly  bereaved  of  reason  than  a  false 

logician.     But    Castlereagh  pleaded  I  know  not 

what  right  of  conquest,  and  the  advantage  of 

the  league — pretexts  which  were  precisely  those 

I    of   Napoleon's    senatus-consulta.      It  was   well 

i    to    put    down   Napoleon — it   would   have  beei^ 

^    better  still  not  to  have  imitated  him.  ij 

i 
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Nenrly  the  whole  of  Italy  was  r 

from  tie  empire  of  Nopolcon :  tb 

ing    part  was    that    bounded   by 

Mtacio,  and  the   Alps.      But  ev 

now  to  be  decided  for  him  rathei 

of  the  Seine  than    of  the  Po. 

nimours  respecting  Napoleon  wen 

and  then  the  certain  news  arrive 

federates,  leading  with  them  the 

Europe,    had    entered     Paris    I 

compensation  given    by   the  rul« 

the  rulers  of  the  earth  for  the  coi 

Venice,  Berlin,  and  Moscow.     It 

forth  in  every  quarter,  that  Na| 

dering  about  with  the  relics  of 

open  country.      Every    hour    fi 

one  stupendous  fact   on  anothei 

so  great   a  mass  of   armed   m 

world  from  the  time  that  Scipia 

nibal;    Belisarius,  Totila;    Chs 
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had  bidden  a  last  farewell  to  his  veteran  soldiers^ 

and  accepted,  as   a   final    retreat,    the    humble 

rock  of  Elba.      To  relate  facts  of  this  nature 

to  our  contemporaries  would  be  superfluous,  for 

the  fulness  of  their  fame  yet  freshly   resounds 

on   the  ear;   to  recount  them  worthily  to    pos« 

terity  would  be  a  task  above  all  eloquence ;  nor 

will  I  attempt  it,  knowing  too  well  my  humble 

style  and  moderate  capacity.     This  only  will  I 

say,  that  more  was  effected  in  arms  than  could 

have  been   hoped;  that  more  was    promised  in 

^    words   than  was  executed  in  deeds;   that  pros- 

'    perity  consigned  to  oblivion  the  protestations  of 

'    fear;    that  ancient  predilections   prevailed  over 

^    the  necessities  of  modem   times.     Europe  was, 

^    however,    liberated  from  the   thraldom  of   one 

'}   sole  will,  and  from  a  military  domination.     VVho- 

1   ever  will  look  back  to  the  commencement  of  this 

l>  narrative,  and  will  revolve  in  his  mind  all  the 

if  circumstances  that   have  been  related,  will  feel 

91  mingled  wonder,  terror,  pity,  grief,  and  pleasure. 

^   We    have    seen    the    human   race  slaughtered, 

« 

)  opinions  distorted,  society  convulsed,  force  pre- 
jl  ponderating,    justice    insulted,    innocence    con- 

i 
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demned.     We  have  Been  the  wick 

worthy    persecuted,     Ikentioiam 

Mine  of  Uberty,    barbarity  nod. 

homanity,   policy  n'"'"'  ""^  °" 

and  with  all  these,  eminent,  thoo| 

of  the  virtues  of  civil  life,  landat 

exampln  of  probity,  of  valour 

supporting  despotism :  Europe, 

jqiTOich  and  a  disgrace  to   h< 

she  may  stffl  retnm  to  sanity  c 

fm  the  taint  of  Napoleon's  st 

Ambition  is  "B  sU™  in   those 

aUve  in  those  who  obey :  wheth. 

possible  to  unite  liberty  to  mon 

yet  from  this  lamentable  red 

records  of  antiquity,  this  useful 

be  deduced,  that  whoever,  like 

being  the  subject  makes  himsell 

country  only  to  reduce  her  U 

slain  by  the  sword,  or  prostmt 
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expedient,  as  the   Bourbons    were    restored    to 
France,    that    the    French    should    combat  the 
confederates,  who  were  in  alliance   with   them. 
Besides,  the  Viceroy  desired  to  facilitate  affairs 
to  the  Bourbons  and  the  allied  powers,  in  order 
to  promote  his  own  interests,  and  to  induce  the 
confederates    to    use   their  victory  less  harshly 
towards  himself.    Issuing,  therefore,  from  Mantua, 
he  held  a  conference  with  Bellegarde,  each  being 
accompanied  by  a  few  troops  only.     They  agreed 
that  hostilities  should   be  8usj)ended   for  eight 
da3rs ;  that  in  the  mean  time  the  French  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  Viceroy,  should  pass 
the  Alps  and  return  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
'     France ;  that  the  fortresses  of  Osopo,  Palmanova, 
^    Legnago,  and  tlie  city  of  Venice,  should  be  given 
i     up  to  the   Austrians ;    that  the    Italian  army 
I    should  still  occupy  that  part  of  the    kingdom 
i    which  they  yet  possessed ;   and   that  delegates 
from  the  kingdom  should  be  pennitted  to  seek 
f    the  allies,  and  treat  for  peace ;  and  if  unsuccessful, 
f    hostilities  were   not  to  recommence  before  the 
^    expiration  of  fifteen  days  from  the  declaration  of 
i    their  final  decision.    This  oonventimiy  oondnded 


tbere  was  sucd  a  ttisproporuo 
and  the  German  arniy,  that  tJ 
covenanted  for  a  delay  of  fiflee: 
re-commencement  of  hostilities,  v 
in  derision  than  for  securi^. 

The  moment  had  arrived  wl 
rades  were  to  interchange  a  las 
sddiers  of  France  saluted  the  sold 
emotion,  and  wept  as  they  embra 
wished  them  a  happier  destiny ; 
misfortune  of  their  separation  of 
tunes  the  worst  They  offered  the 
of  their  humble  homes  in  France 
they  recall  the  recollections  o 
friendship ;  of  the  battles  they 
by  side ;  of  the  glory  they  had  w 
the  same  standard.     Thougfa  th( 
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repay  the  debt  which  France  owed  to  Italy." 
Thus,  with  soldierly  kindness,  did  the  French 
endeavour  to  soothe  the   bitter  regrets  of  the 

Italians;    whilst   they   on   their  side  strove  to 
console  their  parting  friends,  saying,  *^  that  they 
might  depart  assured,  that  though  the  Alps  sepa- 
rated them,  affection,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
glorious  feats  they  had  achieved  together,  should 
still  unite  them  ;  they  should  derive  consolation 
from   the    thought    that    those    whose  happier 
^destiny  gave  them  a  country,  would  still  think 
of  those  who  had  properly  none ;  their  own  misfor- 
:  tune  enhancing  friendship,  the  attachment  of  the 
''Italian  for    the  French   soldiers  must  now  be 
^intense.     As  yet  they  knew  not  what  in  this  last 
■^exigency   remained    for  them    to  do,  for  their 
l^own  satis&ction   and    for    the  honour   of   the 
i# Italian  standards;  but   this  the  French    might 
iliaipliciUy  believe — this  might  they  feel  in  tlie 
i'innermost  depth  of  their  souls — that  as  they  had 
fl^ieen  them  bravely  bear  the  brunt  of  embattled 
l^trife,  they  should  see  them  as  bravely  bear  up 
itegainst  misfortune :  this  they  hoped  to  show  to 
iflbe  wmrlcl,   that   if  a   country   they   no  longer 
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possessed,  a  country  they  at 
hare.  What,"  they  cried,  *'  is 
N^mleon  to  us  ?  Amid  their 
them ;  for  their  beneficence  w 
thdr  misfortunes  we  have  reii 
them.  But  Italy !  it  was  fo 
enrolled  our  names — ^for  Italy 
for  Italy  that  we  have  sufierei 
we  mourn  for  so  dear  a  pare 
gives  us  an  eternal  bond  of  sym 
noble    mind — ^with   every    min 


The  French  departed  by  & 
the  Col  di  Tenda.  The  last  sti 
elowly  and  gradually  disappeare 
not  with  them  vanished  the  re 
many  successive  years, — neither 
had  been  effected,  nor  of  the  ev 
committed.  The  benefits  wc 
France — injuries    to    individna 
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,  nor  the  roads  which  had  been  rendered  secure  to 
1(1 

travellers ;  nor  those  cut  through  insurmountable 

rocks ;   nor  the  magnificent  buildings  that  had 

been  erected ;  nor  the  sumptuous  temples  that 

had  been  brought  to  completion ;  nor  the  activity 

communicated  to  the  spirit ;  the  curiosity  excited 

in  the  mind ;    nor  the  commerce  which  had  been 

« 

^  rendered  flourishing;  nor  the  agriculture  which 
^  in  many  places  had  been  conducted  on  an 
^  improved  system  ;  nor  the  military  valour  which 
P*  had  been  displayed  in  so  many  wars.  On  the 
^}  other  side,  neither  did  there  pass  away  the 
'  awakened  ambition  ;  nor  the  arrogance  of  judg- 
m  ment;  nor  the  restlessness  of  men's  minds;  nor 
^  the  pressure  of  the  taxes;  nor  the  subtlety  in 
10  levying  imposts ;  nor  the  corruption  of  the 
yif  language ;  nor  the  military  spirit  that  had  been 
jj^  engendered.  France  departed »  but  the  traces  of 
^j^  her  footsteps  were  left  on  the  soil :  not  twenty 
^1  years,  but  many  centuries  had  elapsed  from  the 
^  battle  of  Montenotte*  to  the  convention  of 
^  Schiarino*Rizzino.  Their  remembrance  will  en* 
^  dure  as  long  as  man  shall  be  found  on  the  earth. 
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HaTing  made  his  arrangnnei 
the  Viceroy  was  already  about  I 
states  of  the  King  of  Bavaria 
was  allied  by  his  marriage  w 
Amelia;  but  at  this  juncture 
xeceived,  true  or  false,  that  th< 
ander  was  willing  to  make  bin 
Chat  the  people  sincerely  desir 
hailed  the  jc^ul  hopes  ;  be 
intrigues  by  tampering  with  t 
garrisoned  Mantua :  the  endea 
eeeded,  partly  failed.  The  i 
ikowever,  was  to  gain  Milan,  the 

At  this  crisis,  the  kingdom  i 
Ihree  factions :  some  desired 
Austria  with  little  or  no  chang 
farwa ;  others  inclined  toward 
.but  some  in  one  mode,  some  i 
some  desired  independence  with  '. 
and  some  independence  under  a 
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to  treat  with  the  heads  of  the  government,  and 

induce  them  to  declare  in  his  favour;  zealously, 

also,   to   the   same  effect  laboured  Darnay,  the 

director  of  the   ports,  a  person  little  liked  by 

the    people.      To   increase   the   unpopularity   of 

^   this  step,  either  at  the  suggestion  of  Mejean,  or 

from  their  own  inclinations,  the  Transpadones 

or     Estenses,    as    they    called    the    people    of 

'   Bologna,  Ravenna,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  inter- 

^  meddled   in   the   affair ;    and   they  were    much 

(   disliked    by   the    Milanese,   who  accused   them 

^  of  having    arrogated    to  themselves    a  greater 

share   than   was   becoming   in  the   management 

^  of  their  affairs.        Melzi    favoured   the  design, 

W  and  proposed  it  in  the  senate,  when  an  animated 

^  debate  took  place,  principally  as  to  the  election 

f'  of  Eugene.     Paradisi,  Oriani,  and  other  Trans- 

[  ^  padones,    of    established    reputation,    of   great 

,#  knowledge,  and  great  authority,  urged  the  cause 

^  of  the  Prince  with  the  most  powerful  arguments. 

4 ''  In  political  changes,''  they  said,  ^^  it  was  easier 

)!  to  effect  a  medium  than  an  extreme.     Men  were 

I  i  accustomed  to  the  government  of  Eugene,  already 

^acknowledged  by  the  princes  of  Europe ;   tbejr 
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only  desired  that  he  should  b, 

Prance,  and  this  was  precisely 

present  deUberation ;  although, 

was  little  cause  for  uneasiness. 

the  independence   of  the  count 

itself;   and  he   who  could  beli 

would  in  future   depend  on  ] 

as  he  had  done    on     Napota 

cspedally,   if   between    Lombi 

the  kingdom  of    Piedmont  w 

as  was  already  propfwed,  und 

SaToy,  deserved  to  be  considei 

ton,  not  a  poUUcian.     Thoa  i 

continued,  is  not    only   secor 

but    the  necessary   consequei 

these  considerations  nature  h< 

the  intelligence  from  Paris  coi 

prince  be  demanded,  what  b< 

nbtiuning  the  petiUon  ?     In  a  i 

moment,  the  senators   would 
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SO   recent,    how    could   they  hope    that    to    a 

kingdom  so  full  of  faction,  so  important  from 

its  situation,    a    prince  whose  disposition   was 

unknown  would  be  conceded.     The  name  of  an 

Austrian  prince  was  whispered  about,  continued 

the  advocates  of  Eugene,  but  they  should  weigh 

well,  especially  those  who  talked  of  liberty  and 

national  independence,  the  consequence  of  such 

'    a  choice.     Under  an  Austrian  prince,  did  they 

^    then  expect  to  live  free  and  independent— under 

'    an  Austrian   prince,  connected   by  blood,  with 

i'    the  ancient  sovereign  of  the  kingdom,  nurtured 

t   in  maiums  of  absolute  authority,  necessarily  in 

k    awe  of  Vienna,  sovereign  of  Milan  in  name  alone  ? 

i   Who  are  the  soldiers  who  now  threaten  us? 

fl  — Austrians.    Who  would  bring  such  a  prince  to 

f\  Milan? — Austrians.      Who  would  flock  to  our 

(I  frontiers  to  keep  us  in  subjection? — Austrians. 

ii  They  know  these  territories,  they  know  tliem, 

It;  and  they  covet  them.      If  cause  were  wanting, 

^  pretexts  would  be  found,  and  at  any  moment 

tfi  BR  inundation  of  Germans  would  devastate  the 

< 

^i  kingdom.  The  cause  and  the  pretext  would  be, 
ig  a  failure  in  exact  and  humUe  obedience  to 
^      VOL.  II.  a  F 
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Vienna.      What  independence  c 

perpetual  fear,  it  wa»  not  easy 

whom  would   these  partisanB  i 

recoune?  from  whom  demand 

avaricious  England,  who  makes 

to  the  absolute  princes  of  Enr 

tenstitution  more  than  an  arm] 

France,  who  would  not  move  bu 

and  who  now  no  longer  could 

An  Austrian  prince  would  be 

the  friends  of  the  ancient  domii 

by  the  lovers  of  despotic  gover 

the  discontented :  any  sagacious  i 

whedier    recent     interests,     « 

liberty,  whether  the  opinions  « 

growth  of  the  hist  twenty  yea 

in  sudi  a  deluge   of  contrary 

would  be  naturally,  and  almost 

QQceBBity,    the    enemy   of    the 

kingdom?— certainly,    and   txx 
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cupidity  of  Austria  ?     It  appeared,  also,  certain 
that  the  reign  of  an  Austrian  would  not  be  inde- 
pendence, but  dependence ;  not  liberty,  but  servi- 
tude ;  not  quiet,  but  discord  and  turmoil.  Vienna, 
not  Milan,  would  rule.     With  Eugene  as  King, 
every  difficulty  was  smoothed;   with  a  foreign 
prince  not  an  Austrian,  every  difficulty  would 
increase ;  an  Austrian  prince  would  give  protec- 
'    tion,  but  ensure  slavery.     Let  the  virtues  then 
'    of  Eugene,  they  concluded,  be  duly  estimated; 
'    his  love  for  Italy,  his  attachments  to  her  customs : 
"    let  not  the  happy  auguries  recently  arrived  from 
f    Paris  be  disregarded.     It  would  be  madness,  in 
^    darkness  so  thick,  to  refuse  to  follow  the  only 
i'    light  that  fortune  held  forth.     If  any  one  desired 
i   to  wander  in  an  endless  labyrinth  without  a  due, 
i   without  a  compass  in  the  pathless  ocean,  without 
i|   light  in  an  abyss,  let  him  do  so ;  but  such  were 
i  not  the  desires  or  the  intentions  of  the  Transpa- 
I  dones,  who  believed  that  opportunity  was  never 
fi  neglected  with  impunity.'" 

4  These  sentiments  were  vehemently  opposed  by 
I  Guicciardi  and  Castiglione,  especially  by  the 
f  latter,  who  acted  with  gfwt  Impetmotity  on 
I  2fS 
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tUa  occarion,  and  made  bitter  c 

Tiaapadone..     They  were  join. 

jjilmffle  of  reputation,  of  we«J 

«OT«  birth.      '•  They  «>iUd  v 

they  said,  "how,  with  Eugene, 

poness  liberty   or    independent 

more  the  yaMal    of  Austria,   i 

U  her,  than  even  a  prince  of 

he  was  neither  related  to,  noi 

My  Bmopean  potentate  of  rt 

hi,  own  preservation    he   won 

seek   protectors:    where  couU 

Anstria  done  could  aSbrd  aid! 

he  hope,  from    !•«   vicinity 

and  her  alone  could   he    fcai 

beUeved,  perhape,  that  he  wonll 

from  the  loftiness  of  his  sentir 

riiat  princes  never  think  that 

their  dignity  by  any  mode  a 

people,   provided   they    effect 
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I   known  than  was  talked  of  ?  perhaps  his  spoliation 
of  the  regal  palace  at  Milan  ?  perhaps  the  bribes 

.    promised  for  those  same  pernicious  and  fatal  in- 
trigues ?  perhaps  his  agents  Mejean  and  Damay, 

I 

sent  to  seduce  the  minds  of  the  people :  the  same 

Mejean  and  Damay,  who  were  not  only  strenuous 

supporters  of  tyranny,   but  also  the  assiduous 

calumniators  of  all  that  the  kingdom  boasted  of 

^  as  most  exalted,    most  noble,  most  generous? 

'    Perhaps  Eugene's  elevated  nature  was  proved  by 

^  the  contempt  he  expressed  for  those  soldiers  of 

1^  whom  he  was,  at  his  own  seeking,  the  stipendiary 

t^  commander?    The  Italians  were  made  the  jest 

p  of  a  youth,  who  scarcely  had  attained  to  manhood, 

If  and  who  had  no  name,  except  that  perhaps  which 

eil  he  derived  from  him  whose  name  was  to  the 

4  last  degree  odious.       Let   the   purchased    and 

^  welcomed    spies,     let     the    exile   of   the    most 

^  generous  citizens,  let  the  tyrannical   restraints 

^  on  the  freedom   of  speech   and  writing,  attest 

^  the  magnanimity  of  Eugene !     There  could  be  no 

»i  doubt  that,  besides  that  he  did  not  by  nature 

^\  abhor  to  act  a  subservient  part,  so  he  would  also 

^  from  necessity  be  constrained  to  it ;  'and  certttidhf 
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the  spirit  of  Eugene's  goTemment 

thoKiugHy  Austrian    than  that 

AiMtrin.    The  edicts  would  be  fts 

not  in  the  regal  palace  of  Milan. 

of    this  were    given     in     the  hi 

displayed  to  Bellegnrde ;  in  the  f 

tresses;  in  the  messcngera  sent  to 

Emperor  Francis,   and  thoae  dii 

scene  of  the  Parisian   treaties  :- 

Btrated  liy  the  speeches    that   » 

from  the  senatorial  benches.     If  t 

prince    were    demanded,    which 

extreme    resolution     that    necess 

produce,  had  not  Tuscany  long 

independent  under  an  Austrian 

Austrian  princes  are  certainly  un 

to    conditions  of  liberty,    but 

observe  what  they  do   swear 

leonists,  on  the  contrary,  betray 

lirtray  by  Tiolatiog  them,  obse 
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BO  also  is  Faradisi,  that  they  would  throw  them- 
selves into  every  danger  rather  thao  hear  of  the 
Austrians.  They  well  kuow  the  reason  why — 
these  are  the  messengers  of  independence,  these 
the  defenders  of  liberty.  Finally,  nations,  not 
factions,  change  the  condition  of  states  in 
important  and  miprecedeuted  situations.  Who 
will  a6lrm  that  the  Italians  desire  Eugene  as 
King  ?  perhaps  the  soldiers,  who  hate  him,^ — 
perhaps  the  citizens,  who  do  not  Uive  him  ?  To 
elect  him  would  be  esteemed  the  machination 
of  a  few,  not  the  desire  of  all ;  nor  are  the  allied 
sovereigns  so  ignorant  of  prevalent  opinions  as 
not  to  be  aware  of  these  things. 

"  All  the  Milanese  nobility  reject  Eugene,  and 
demand  freedom,  and  the  people  equally,  who 
shout  around  these  walls,  and  utter  menaces 
at  a  mere  murmur  of  his  name,  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  continuation,  if  not  of  the  domina- 
tion, at  least  of  the  customs  of  France,  llie 
hands  of  the  allied  sovereigns  are  nobly  i 
generous  motives  excite  them ;  generous  i 
are  meditated  by  them : — the  present  i 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  «gai. 


it  moment  ^^H 
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to  them,  not  the   desires  of  a  f 

but  the  desires  of  the  people ;  j 

a  noble  purpose,  not   the   demai 

prince,  the  docile  pui»l  of  a  tyi 

for  an  enlarged  and  liberal  pol 

]iot  an  existence  afflicted  by  spie 

and  your  wishes  will  be  fulfilled. 

wishes  of  the  Italians,  these  th 

aUies ;  snch  the  will  of  Heaven, 

Ktised  the  world  in  arms,  that  I 

parte  should  continue  to  reign 

the  name    of  Eugene    Beauhai 

exclaimed,    increasing    in     fnrj 

have  Eugene,  neither  will  we 

Mejean.  nor  Damay.     We  desi 

nected  by  Wood  with  sMne  po' 

stock,    who    will   have    no    ni 

himself  by  flattery   and    conces 

for  a  prince  who  will  swear  ti 

and  who  will  not  destroy  liberty 
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enough  and  too  much  we  have  had  of  France — 
too  long  have  we  suffered  from  the  caprices  of 
the  Napoleon  system.  Now,  when  such  high 
expectations  are  abroad,  when  the  world  is  so 
powerfully  excited,  is  the  Italian  mind  directed 
elsewhere.  The  sufferings  of  the  past  ought  to 
make  way  for  future  enjoyments,  not  for  fresh 
inflictions.** 

In  the  end,  the  senate  decreed  that  three  com- 
missioners should  be  sent  to  the  confederates, 
requesting  them  to  command  the  cessation  of 
offensive  operations.  They  were  to  demand  for 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  the  promised  independence, 
guaranteed  by  treaties ;  they  were  to  express 
the  admiration  the  senate  felt  for  the  virtues  of 
Eugene,  and  how  much  gratitude  they  enter- 
tained for  his  good  government.  This  resolu- 
tion was  generally  known,  and  the  party  who 
held  the  name  of  Eugene  in  detestation  entered 
into  a  cabal  to  prevent  it.  The  heads  of  the 
army  and  of  the  most  eminent  houses  in  Milan 
joined  in  it.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  Alberto  Litta,  who,  though  caressed  by 
Buonaparte,  had  never  accepted  of  any  oflmi^ 
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preferriog  an   honourable   life  a 

diihoDourable  life  of  pabUc  splend 

joiaed  by  the  richest  of  the  mei 

the  least  fearful    amongst    men 

science.     The  name  of  independei 

mouth,  the  love  of  Ubertf  in  ei 

ever  has  any  nation  in  the  moe 

gency  of  their  affairs  shown   so 

much  unanimity,  as  the  Italians  d 

An  assembly  of  the  electoral  o 

manded.     On  the  20th  of  April, 

assembled  in  the  palace  where  i 

usually  held,  a  dense  and   tumu 

people  crowded  round  its  waUs. 

dark  and  cloudy,  a   small    rain 

gloom  oppressed    the    minds    o 

without  calming  the   spirits    of 

In  this  crowd    was  craigregated 

men— plebeians,  populace,  nobles, 

who  had  competence,  and  those  wl 
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loni,  Durini,  and  Castiglioni.  Even  women — 
women  of  the  highest  rank,  united  their  voices 
to  the  tumult,  and  joined  the  general  cry  of 
*^  Our  country!  Independence!  No  Eugene! 
no  Viceroy!  no  French!'^  Amongst  them  was 
a  lady  of  the  family  of  the  De'  Capitani,  and  a 
Marchioness  Opizzomi,  with  many  other  ladies 
of  note.  These  were  all  people  of  worth,  inca- 
pable of  evil  thoughts  or  actions ;  but,  as  is 
usual  in  all  such  popular  ferments,  the  ill-dis- 
posed and  the  dissolute  poured  in  both  from 
the  whole  extent  of  country  and  the  capital, 
caring  for  any  thing  rather  than  independence. 
A  writing  was  distributed  to  the  crowd,  having 
these  words  : — **  Spain  and  Germany  have  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  France ;  let  Italy  imitate  their 
example.'*  Heading  the  mob,  Gonfalonieri  voci- 
ferated, *^  We  will  have  the  electoral  collies — 
we  will  have  no  Eugene.*"  Those  of  the  sena- 
tors who  were  partisans  of  the  Prince  fled ;  the 
senate  broke  up  ;  the  enforiated  popolaoe  maheA 
into  the  hall  of  assembly,  Gonfalonieri  the  fiomf 
most,  and  with  mad  rage  broke  and  'destroyed 
every  thing  there.    Some  nalefiKtete  trito  Wi 
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preferring  an  honourable  life 
dJshoDOurable  life  of  public  splei 
joined  by  tlie  richest  of  the  zo 
the  least  fearful  amongst  me: 
sdenee.  The  name  of  iodependi 
moath,  the  love  of  liberty  in  e 
ever  has  any  nation  in  the  mo 
gency  of  their  affairs  shown  so 
much  unanimi^,  as  the  Italians  d 
An  assonbly  of  the  electoral  a 
manded.  On  the  SOth  of  April,  : 
aasemUed  in  the  palace  where  il 
usually  held,  a  dense  and  tumul 
people  crowded  round  its  walls, 
dark  and  cloudy,  a  small  rain 
^oom  oppressed  the  minds  of 
without  cabniag  the  spirits  of 
In  this  crowd  was  congr^ated 
men — plebeians,  populace,  nobles,  i 
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mingled  with  the  crowd  shouted  "2 

oBd  already  had   they  set   out  t 

One  of  his  friends   shouted    "  i 

was  yet  more  hated  thsn  MeW ; 

rushed  to  seek  Prina,   and  after 

scourged  him,  put  him  to  deatb 

satiate  Uidt  rage  ;   but  they  he 

his  bleeding  and  breathless  body 

for  Mejean  and  Damay,  but  th 

be  found.    The  fanatic   crowd 

their  hands  in  blood,  next  aimed 

tion  of  property.     Already  were 

in  marking  the  houies  for  spoU, 

the  doors,  in  carrying  away  the  f 

the  rich,  was  on  the  point  of  b 

this  emergency  the  proprietors  a 

out  the  national  guard  and  prese 

The  Viceroy,  who  was  all  this 

on  hearing  of  this  tumult  at  Jr! 

by  indignation  to  deliver  up  tl 
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but  to  the  Italians.  Thus  meanly  did  the  Napo- 
leonists  lower  their  ensigns.  Napoleon  stipu- 
lated at  Fontainebleau  every  thing  for  himself, 
nothing  for  his  people ;  Eugene  not  only  stipu« 
lated  nothing  for  the  nation  he  had  governed, 
but  did  them  all  the  mischief  he  could  at  his 
departure.  He  left  Mantua  for  Bavaria,  car- 
rying with  him  the  riches  of  Italy.  In  the 
Tyrol  he  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death, 
to  avenge  the  memory  of  Hofer — a  fresh  instance 
of  the  enmity  of  fortune,  which  now  called  the 
Napoleonists  to  destruction. 

The  electoral  colleges  were  assembled,  and 
created  a  regency.  They  passed  a  decree  to 
demand  from  the  allied  powers  the  independence 
of  the  kingdom,  a  free  constitution,  and  an 
independent  prince  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  declarations  of  the  confederates,  as  to  the 
independence  of  nations,  raised  their  hopes. 
Fe,  of  Brescia;  Gonfalonieri,  Ciani,  Litta,  Bal- 
labio,  Somaglia,  of  Milan ;  Sommi,  of  Crema ; 
Beccaria,  of  Pavia ;  were  sent  to  Paris  as  dele* 

gates  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    Francis  liii 

■* 

plied  to  their  demands  by  tqriii|^*AitM^r 
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that    his   soldiera 


was  Italian 

Lombardy;   that    the    delegates 

Milan  whatever    commanda    he 

The  Austrians    entered    Milan  ' 

April.     BellegaMe   took    possess 

in  the  name  of  Austria   on   th 

Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  ItJ 

Genoa    was    still    occupied    h 

The  Genoese  lived  in  perfect  se 

preservation  of  their  ancient  repi 

strengthened  in  their  hopes  by  ' 

mises  of  the  allies,  and  by  tb 

Bentinck.     But,  behold  !   the  co 

decreed  that  Genoa  should  be  < 

the  King  of  Sardinia. 

At  this  intelligence,  the  pr< 
ment  thus  addressed  the  Genoese 
informed  that  the  congress  of 
posed  of  our  country,  uniting  i 
his  majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia 
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the  acquiescence    of   the  principal    powers  had 
invested  us. 

**  Whatever  could  be  done  for  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  its  people  by  a  government 
armed  only  with  justice  and  reason,  our  con- 
science bears  witness,  and  the  most  distant  courts 
can  testify,  was  attempted  by  us  without  reserve 
and  without  hesitation.     Nothing,  therefore,  now 

remains  for    us,    except    to  recommend  to    the 
if 

municipal  and  the  judicial  authorities  the  exercise 

of  their  internal  functions; — ^to  the  succeeding 

government  the  care  of  the  soldiers  that  we  have 

•    begun  to   form,   and    of  the  civil  officers,   who 

^   have  faithfully  discharged  their  duty ;  and  to  all 

^   the  Genoese  people,  that  order  and  tranquillity 

which  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  nations. 

■f   Returning  from  public  to  private  life,  we  bear 

^  with     us    a    soothing   sentiment    of   gratitude 

i   towards   the  illustrious  general   who  has  kept 

('  within  the  just  limits  of  victory,  and  an  entire 

a  confidence  in  Divine  Providence,  who  never  will 

it  abandon  the  Genoese."' 

■^       These   were   the  last    protestations,  the   last 

d  complaints,  the  last  accents  of  innocent  Genoa. 
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The  foUowing    day,    which    « 

De«mber,  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 

of  George  the  Third,  aMiuned 

he  afterwaids    resigned   it  to 

Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Saidit 

Thoa,  after  a  various  and  i 

tiophe  of  twenty  years,  than 

q^kea  and  countless  volcanic 

have  hcen  less  injurious,  Italy  i 

her    original    condition.      Vict 

reimUtcd  in  Piedmont ;  Franci 

nand  in  Tuscany ;  Pius  at  Ron 

from  the  Bourbon  to  the  Austr 

continued  to  reign  at   Naples, 

brief  period.     The   Italian  rep 

guished.    The  acumen  of  the  i 

that    legitimacy    resides    in    i 

sovereign  power,  and  had  pro 

^te  so  absolutely  singular  « 

ulural  number.      The  humW. 
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Victor.  Nor  were  the  govermnents  of  Francis, 
of  Victor,  of  Ferdinand,  or  of  Pius  harsh  in  their 
spirit.  They  erred  only  in  not  duly  estimating 
the  great  changes  which  had  been  made  in  tlie 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  by  a  lengthened 
succession  of  extraordinary  events.  For  if  these 
changes  even  were,  as  some  say,  m^adies,  they 
the  more  required  judicious  remedies.  Posterity 
will  judge,  whether  the  disorders  which  ensued 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  diseased  or  to  those 
who  should  have  healed  them.  Joseph  and 
Leopold,  princes  of  happy  and  hallowed  memo- 
ries, endeavoured  to  benefit  the  human  race  by 
reforms — not  to  intimidate  it  by  soldiers.  Nor, 
in  here  addressing  the  Prince  of  Italy,  do  we 
advert  to  institutions  after  the  English,  or  the 
French,  or  the  Spanish  mode,  which  would  in  no 
manner  be  suitable  to  the  Italians ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  desire  reforms  from  which  sliould 
spring  greater  tranquillity  and  happiness  to  th^ 
people  of  this  peninsula,  and  (as  we  have 
already  intimated  in  the  preceding  chapter) 
peculiar  institutions  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
Italians,  at  once  easy  to  be  undenrtood,  and  easy 
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of  execution.  Moreover,  arisi 
Europe,  and  is  indestructible, 
therefore,  to  calculate  on  its  ] 
order  inclining  to  freedom,  a 
element,  end  to  give  it,  as  an 
the  state,  that  share  of  political 
is  due  to  it ;  that  thus  it  may  i 
attempt  to  usurp  the  priril^ 
powers  of  the  social  machine, 
necessary  on  the  other  side 
influencing  or  exercising  any  ol 
that  popular  power  ivhieh  shall 
for  as  concerns  Italy,  in  the  am 
modem  mode,  which  cannot  tec 
division  between  the  nobility 
is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  c 
a  law  of  the  state.  This  is  i 
well  for  the  liberty,  as  for  th< 
the  state ;  fw  nothing  is  more  i 
than   a  nobility   in    the    air ; 
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done  more  injury  in  Europe  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  than  all  her  enemies  together.  Equality 
must  be  in  the  civile  not  in  the  political  laws. 
Abstract  and  absolute  principles  are  propounded 
of  the  social  order»  solely  to  establish  funda- 
mentals»  and  are  not  intended  to  be  put  in  practice 
without  modification ;  for  the  passions  are  the 
source  of  actions  in  men»  and  generate  disorderly 
movements,  which  it  is  necessary  to  correct. 
These  abstract  principles  in  political  economy 
are  equivalent  to  the  principles  of  mathematics 
in  mechanics.  The  passions  are  in  the  former 
what  the  attrition  of  the  machine  and  the 
other  accidents  of  matter  are  in  the  latter  ; 
and  thuSy  like  those  who  allow  for  attrition  in 
the  construction  of  machines,  ought  we  to 
calculate  the  impetus  of  the  passions  in  the  social 
order.  Tlie  effect  desired  i8  liberty ;  that  is, 
the  exact  and  punctual  execution  of  civil  law 
equally  towards  all,  and  an  equal  protection 
extended  by  the  social  power  to  every  one,  as  well 
for  persons  as  property.  If  this  end  be  obtained, 
f  there  is  no  need  to  scrutinize  the  means,  for 
f  means  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  diver- 
^  2  G  2 
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sities  of  national  character,  mai 
same  result.  Whosoever  could 
following  problem,  "  what  di 
part  of  political  equality  should 
effectually  to  secure  dvil  libert 
vould  render  an  important  serv 
But  of  this  let  those  more  amp 
more  capable  of  such  discussions 
Meanwhile,  having  termina 
task,  which  rather  hy  the  desii 
of  our  own  inclination  we  firs 
here  lay  down  the  pen,  to  rei 
too  much  agitated  and  wearied. 
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'  at  Milan,  315 — Napoleon's  visit  to  Genoa  ttfter  his  Italian 

coronation,  319— Festivities,  322 — University  flourishes,  327 

'  —The  dty  attacked  by  the  English  in  1814  under  Lord  W. 

Bentinck,  ii,  417— Surrenders,  419 — A  provisional  gnvem- 

'  meni  established,  id. — Given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  446. 

»       Hesse,  Priuce  cf,  defends  Gaeta,  i.  373,  396. 
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Capitulates  to  the  Auatriam,  58 — Eitortiona  from  the  Pkil- 
monteae,  118 — Attacks  the  Auatriana  at  Verofui,  354^Dc- 
fcati  them  at  Caldiero,  359— Sent  to  recover  Culabria, 
i.  391. 

Miiury,  Cardinal,  made  archbishop  of  Paris,  ii.  SS9 — The  Pope 
comrauidi  him  to  rengn,  841. 

Medici,  the  Chevalier,  nuide  minister  of  finance  in  Sicily.iLSl? 
—His  piilicy,  888— ReMgiw,  327 — Airerted  with  other 
borons,  SSI. 

Melas,  Austrian  general,  L  34 — Invades  Liguria,  37 — Opposes 
the  French  at  Alexuidiia,  90 — Occupies  Marengo,  95 — 
Defeated  there,  107 — Dcmandia  truce,  111. 

MeUi,  made  vice-present  of  the  Ciialpne  republic,  i.  837— 
Speech  on  Napoleon's  being  elected  King  of  ItBly,  890 — 
Made  Duke  of  Lodi,  iL  10. 

Menuit,  succeeds  Jour^n  as  administrator-general  of  Piedmont, 
i.  816. 

Mcrcnda,  commisnoner-gcncral  of  the  inquisition,  decides  that 
the  Pope  may  ratifj  uie  concordat,  L  197- 

Messina,  insurrection  at,  instigated  by  Mumt,  ii.  SI 3. 

Micheroux,  sent  to  treat  with  Munt  at  Foligno,  i.  173. 

Milan,  French  advance  against,  i.  S6 — Entered  by  Buonaparte 
June  8,  1800,  87-^lendid  works  at,  845,  ii.  «6— Napo- 
leon's anivol  at,  i.  305 — His  coronation,  309— State  of 
opinion  on  Napoleon's  fall,  ii.  430 — Debates  in  the  senate 
as  to  electing  Eugene  or  an  Austrian  prince  as  king,  431 — 
Popular  tumult,  448 — Excesaes  committed  hy  the  mob,  444 
— kegency  formed,  445 — The  Austrians  enter  the  citj,  44<t. 

Mincio,  battle  of,  i.  158— Do.  in  1814,  ti.  418. 

Miidlis,  routes  the  Newolitons  in  Tuscany,i  17I- 

Molitemo,  Prince  of,  nis  machinations  with  the  Carbonari 
against  Murat,  ii.  45. 

Montebello,  bnttic  of,  i.  90. 

Monten^rines,  their  warfare  with  the  French,  i.  3^5. 

Morcau,  commands  the  left  division  of  the  army  against  Austria 
in  1799,1.30. 

Murat  treats  with  Micherons  at  Foligno,  i.  17S — Enters  Ttome, 
174 — His  character,  818 — Occupies  Tuscany,  16. — Banishes 
the  Italian  exiles,  219— Made  h^'ng  of  Naples,  ii.  .lO— His 
government,  37 — Commotion  raised  against  him,  45 — Medi- 
tates an  inva^on  of  Sicily,  ISS — Scnib  Manhes  against  the 
brigands  in  Calabria,  194 — Invited  by  Bentinck  to  Join  the 
allies  after  the  reverses  of  the  French  in  Russia,  865 — Pro- 
poses to  Eugene  Beauhiimois,  after  Napoleon's  reverses,  to 
divide  Italy  between  them,  361 — Declares  a^inst  Napoleon, 
407 — Compels  MioUis  and  Barbou  to  surrender,  40g. 
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Palsi.hittleQtjiLlog. 

Parma,  duchy  of,  ceded  to  Fimnce  by  a  treaty  at  Madrid, 
March  21,  1801,  i,  176— The  Infant  made  King  »f  Etruria, 
177 — AnncKCi]  to  France,  222 — Morcap  de  St.  Mery  sent 
ihithi^r  by  Duona]iarlc,  ib. — The  Austriuns  driven  fnim 
the  city  by  the  French,  ii.  413. 
Pavio,  univursity  re-oiion;:d  by  nuonapurtc,  i.  11.1 — Address 

of  the  univer^ty  on  his  being  crowntd  King  of  Italy,  303. 
Pcllcw,  Sir  Edward,  his  suci'css  in  thu  M  editurranean,  ii.  3H 
— Appears  with  a  squadron   before    Leghorn,    4l4^Thc 
rity  surrenders  to  the  English,  il>. — Pn;tnircs  to  bombard 
Geneu,  419. 
Piedmont,  provisionary  government  formed  by    Buonaparte, 
i.    IIB — Lamentabk  state  of  the  country,   117 — Politii-al 
partieit,  121 — An  executive  commission  formed,  125 — Slate 
of  in    1802,  SOS — Annexed  to  France,  SIO— Jourdan  u]>- 
poiiitcd  administrator-general,  ii. — Arrival  of  the  French 
cnmmissinneM,  212 — Jdurdim   replaced   by   Mcnoii,   21(» — 
Piedmont  united  to  France,  255. 
Pino,  (icncral,  made  military  jjovernor  of  Bologna,  ii.  382— 
His  BUcccw  at  Lutnana,  397 — Itei.'oven  Ferrura  from  (he 
AuylriaiiN,  'U).'>. 
Pius  VI.,  doctrines  relative  to  the  election  of  bishops  in  France 

condemned  by,  i.  ISJ^ 
Pius  VII.,  elected  at  Venice,  i.  I.?l— tenters  Rome,  132— 
HLi  jHiliticol  mca-sureK,  ili. — Cont-ludcx  tlie  coucordut  with 
Buonaparte,  IfiS — Dissatisfied  with  some  of  its  rc^ilo- 
liims,  202— Addnss  to  the  consistdry,  205 — Soliiitit]  by 
Buonaparte  to  cnnvn  him,  27.^ — HU  perplexity  im  this 
ucca:!ion,  2T(i — AddiLSS  to  the  canlimds,  27<> — Itejiairs  to 
I'mis,  38(i — Meets  Napoleon  on  his  return,  2!»8 — Returns 
to  Home,  32!) — Inteniew  with  Iticci,  bishop  of  Pistuja, 
334 — Remonstmtci  against  the  Fn'nch  tnxips  jm-ssing 
through  hLs  tt;rntoric8  in  1803,  ii.  (Hi — Audience  to  .NiioUiji, 
(j7— Kxhorls  the  cardinals  to  maintain  tlieir  fealty,  "11 — 
Flis  palace  forcibly  entered  by  the  French,  7^ — Napoleon's 
decree  againnthim.Tf' — I'ivis  forbids  the  oaths  to  ("C  taken,  82 
— Solemn  protest  against  Napoleon,  88 — Excommunicates 
him,  UI— His  i>alace  broken  into,  142  — Him«.>lf  ciirrii-d 
priHoner  to  Savona,  146,  205 — How  treated  there,  207— 
Protests  against  the  Rinisler  views  of  Na|)"deiin,  214— 
Controverts  the  doctrines  of  the  Gallican  church,  2I&— 
Rejects  Napoleon's  ofFem,  223 — His  reply  to  Cardinal 
Caprara,  228 — Anger  at  Maury's  accepting  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Paris,  240 — His  establishment  reduced,  S47^ 
Uecisioii  of  the  national  coundl  at  Puis,  855— DdGmcc  of 
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St.  Cyr,  besieges  Areaeo,  1+4. 

Saliccti,  >ent  t^  Buonaparte  to  Lucca  a»  hit  legate,  i  S33. 

Sardinia,  Charles  Emanuel,  King  of,  offers  niaae  to  by  Buona- 
I         parte,  i.  ISO — His  abdication,  S51— Genoa  given  to  him, 
ii.448. 

Savona,  Pius  VTI.  brought  pfiioncr  to,  ii.  146. 

Sicily,  The  Quisn  endeavours  to  overturn  the  power  of  Murot, 
i         ii.  318 — Cunspiracy  at  Messina,  SIS — Marquis  Artali  sent 
I        to  put  it  down,  ib. — His  cruelties,  314 — Mediei,  minister  <if 
finance,  317— Duke  o(  Ascoli  prime  minister,  318— Mal- 
(  adnjiiustration    of    the    govcmracnt,     319 — Party    formed 

y        against  Medici,  by  Prince  Belmonte,  324— Parliament  nf 
1810,   325 — The    Prince  of   Trabia  succeeds    Medici    as 
,'        minister,   327 — Financial    ezpedicnti,    SS8 — The    Queen 
'j        causes  several  barons  to  be  arrested,  3:jl — Lord  VViUiam 
^         Bcntinck's  arrival,  332— His  opposition  to  the  Queen,  333- 
Compels   the  King   to  resign,   336 — Parliament   cunvokod, 
'        338 — Heads  of  the  new  constitution,  339— Feudid  system 
abolished   by    the   barons,   341 — The  Queen   rejwried    to 
.  endeavour  to  excite  disturbances,  342 — She  is  ronijielled  to 

'^        quit  Palermo,    343 — The  King  declares  his  intention    of 
'         resuming  his   authority,    and    the    Knglish    troops    enter 
'         Palermo,  344 — The  King  again  resigns,  SMi — The  Queen 
:*        quits  Sicily,    3+T — Her    death,   .'(48  —  CirrumstunceH  that 
''        lead  tu  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  350. 
-'_     Sicnnu,  entered  by  the  P ied mi intese general,  Pino,  i.  170. 
ft     Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  reinforces  (iaeta,  i.  184. 
.-     Sommoriva,  Monjuis  of,  sent  by  the  Emiwrur  Francis  In  iui-ite 
'^        the  Tuscans  against  the  French,  i.  143 — Retreats  before 
,5i        Mlollis,  171. 

tt   Spain,  compact  entered  into  with,  by  France,   1801,  i.  I7f> — 
;t       Machinations  of  Kapolctin  against  Charles,  ii.  27 — Joseph 
c'       Buonaparte  king,  28. 
£'    Splugen,  passage  of  the,  by  Macdonald,  i.  150 — Dangers  of, 

152. 
,g  Stuart,  Sir  John,  commands  the   British  troops  in  Sicily,  i. 
^.        182 — Defeats  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  .?8f>. 
ai       sends  Lord  Forbes  to  visit  the  prisons  at  Messina,  ii.  31(i. 
^  Suchet,  General,  defends  the  Genoese  tcrriiory,  i.  4S — Enters 
^       Genoa,  126— His  success  at  the  batth:  of  the  Minoo,  Idl. 

,■(  Treaty  of  Lunevillc,  Feb.  9,  1801,  i.  17*. 

~^  Madrid,  March  21,  1801,  i.  176. 

'  ■  Preshurg,  Dec  S6, 1805,  i.  365. 

''  Treviao,  armiiticeof,  i.  168. 

^  Tjrtoi.ftate  vf  tSiin  in  laoi,  i.  165 — Ririog  in,  againit  tbe 
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Bavariaiuand  French,  iL  lI4^Ho 
people,  118 — Tenmnation  of  the  wi 
TuKsny.  enmity  towards  the  Pien 
marint,  i-  142 — Florence  occupi 
Leghorn  by  Monnier,  ib. — St<^e  of 
Miollis,  171 — The  infant  of  Parma 
I77~-Ceded  to  Napoleon,  .iL  13- 
His  niter  EHza  created  Grai^  Dud 

Vauhoii,  French  commanderi  blockac 
Surrenden  to  the  English,  1S9. 

Venice,  ceded  to  France  by  Austria, 
(jamboni's  audience  with  Napoleo 
Napoleon  visits  the  city  in  1807,  1 1- 

Verona,  engagement  between  the  Ai 
L854. 

Victor,  General,  hia  exploits  at  Hareng 

Villach,  encounter  between  the  Italiai 
397. 

VukaMovich,  General,  presaed  by  the 
i.  165. 

Watrin,  General,  conunanda  the  Frenc 
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